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CECIL JAMES SHARP 
NOVEMBER 22, 1859——JUNE 23, 1924 


The death of Cecil Sharp brings a sense of 
personal loss to thousands of music-lovers who 
would have been comparatively unaffected by the 
passing of far greater figures in the world of music. 
Nor is this feeling confined to folk-song and folk- 
dance circles. For some years past it has been 
apparent that in many departments of our musical 
life, ranging from composition to school music, 
one of the most potent factors is the movement with 
which Cecil Sharp was specially identified. 

It is true that he was far from being the first or 
only labourer in the vineyard. Two country 
parsons, Charles Marson and Baring Gould, Lucy 
Broadwood, Frank Kidson, Alfred Moffatt, Arthur 
Somervell, and, later, George Butterworth and 
Vaughan Williams—these and others did valuable 
rescue work ; and on the folk-dance side it is well to 
remember that there was a pioneer as long ago as 
the 17th century in Playford. But with all these 
collectors the salvage and study of folk-song was 
more or less a hobby; with Cecil Sharp it was a 
passion to which in his later years everything else 
took second place. 

During the past month the daily and weekly 
Press has included notices of Cecil Sharp so 
complete in biographical detail that there is no 
need for us to go over the ground again. More- 
over, the A/usical Times of October, 1912, con- 
tained a lengthy article which gave not only the 
chief facts of his life but also a fairly complete 
exposition of his views in regard to the part 
played by folk-song in the evolution of a national 
idiom in music. For the purposes of record we 
add a few details in order to complete that article. 

In the years 1916-18 he paid lengthy visits 
to the Southern Appalachian Mountains,- and 
there collected many variants of folk-songs that 
he had previously noted in England, in addition 
tonumerous ballads that had died out in this country. 
A selection of these, with accompaniments, has 
since been published by Novello. The result of 
the first year’s investigations, with an account of the 
community itself—descendants of original settlers 
from England who retain many of the primitive tastes 
and customs of their forbears—appeared in a volume 
published in 1917." The material collected in 
1917 and 1918 will probably be issued in due 
course. In 1919 he was appointed occasional 
Inspector to the Board of Education, and in 1923 
Cambridge University acknowledged his work by 
** English Folk-songs from the Southern Appalachians,’ by Dame 


Olive Campbell and Cecil Sharp. Putnam's Sons. 
B 


conferring on him the honorary degree of Master 
of Music. He had already been placed on the 
Civil List, the benefit of which he relinquished 
later. 

This measure of official recognition and reward 
can only be described as meagre. He had, 
however, a far better recompense in the not 
too common happiness of seeing his work consum- 
mated and bearing fruit in a degree that even he 
himself probably never expected. 

The two most obvious influences in our 
music at the present time are discoveries 
—English folk-song and the work of the 
Tudor and Elizabethan composers, and the 
fact of the two revivals taking place almost 
simultaneously is perhaps less a matter of chance 
than appears to be the case. Sharp was violently 
attacked in some quarters for maintaining (in his 
|“ English Folk-song ; some Conclusions’) that folk- 
song must be the basis on which a national school 
of composition is founded. No doubt he pressed 
his theories too far, but nobody can examine 
bere output of our composers during the past decade 
without being aware of two facts: (1) there are 
elements—especially melodic and rhythmic—that 
are unmistakably derived from English folk- 
song: (2) the bulk of this music is so plainly 
English that a hearer unaware of its origin could 
ascribe it to no other nationality—though the 
}uninitiated might find it difficult to say exactly in 
| what respects its Englishry shows itself. Vaughan 
| Williams, Holst, Howells, the Shaw brothers, 
| Armstrong Gibbs, Whittaker, Boughton, Quilter 
(in his later works), Butterworth, Ernest Austin, 
Balfour Gardiner, Warlock, Ireland—in all these 
the folk-song influence is more or less prominent, 
and in most cases the debt is directly due to the 
work of Cecil Sharp. 

But the value of his work elsewhere was, perhaps, 
even greater. 

The folk-song, in its simple state or as a 
basis for choral music, is now a feature in 
competitive festivals, and the folk-dance is steadily 
making for itself a similar place. No one can 
attend a meeting at which folk-dances figure 
without being struck by their popularity with the 
audience. Indeed, at some festivals where such 
classes have been introduced, an unexpected result 
was the tapping of a large new public. 

It is in this bringing of the folk-song and dance 
back to the people that the greatness of Sharp’s 
achievement lies. 

He once spoke of his fear ‘lest the songs and 
dances should become a cult and be exploited 
as quaint antiques—“the things those dear 
peasants dance and sing, you know”—and be 
protected from the common herd; whereas of 
course it was to the common herd that they 
belonged,—and to them that I meant to restore 
their lost heritage.’* So, by issuing the songs 
in a handy form, with accompaniments that 
were a good deal more than a bleak succession 
of supporting chords, and yet of a modest degree 


* Music and Letters, October, 1923. 
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of difficulty, he enabled a host of teachers in 
elementary schools, girls’ clubs, and institutes of 
various kinds to adopt them and so develop 
what might otherwise have been a mere rescue into 
a genuine revival. The reality of that revival is 
proved in the simplest of ways. In _ schools, 
clubs, and institutes, in city slum and village 
alike, you will find old and young singing, 
humming, or whistling such tunes as “ Dashing 
away with the smoothing iron,’ ‘Oh no, John,’ 
‘Admiral Benbow,’ “The lark in the morn,’ 
and dozens more of delightful ditties that but for 
Cecil Sharp might have been lost. True, they 
do not achieve the kind of vogue that stamps the 
‘winner’ from Charing Cross Road or New York. 
They are not played by orchestras in restaurants, 
and the street organ as a rule knows them not. 
But the life of ‘winners’ is as short as it 
strepitous, and ‘Dashing away’ and its com- 
panions see them come and go, a fresh set every 
half year or so. ‘The wise man of old who cared 
not for the making of a nation’s laws so long as he 
could make its songs is so often quoted that one 
hesitates to drag him in once more. But he can 
hardly be kept out of the folk-song question. Ifa 
penny saved is a penny gained it may be said that 
a.song saved is a song made. This being so, we 
might well envy the man who in our day has thus 
made more good songs than a score of composers 
put together. And there is a touch of the 
fantastic in the fact that one who occupied 
only a modest place as an_ executive or'| 
creative musician has made one of the biggest 
of marks on the musical life of his country, 
and is as secure of fame as any composer of 


is 


Music and Letters article already quoted—an article 
descriptive of a week at one of the folk-dance 
schools : 


Sharp has spoken for himself on an earlier page, but 
there are some things which he did not say. He did 
not tell us that he has given all his labour free ; or that 
he has suffered all his life from a complaint of which 
doctors know too little to say whether this air or that 
soil will be ‘beneficial,’ and so he rushes off at a 
moment’s notice to capture a new dance, not knowing 
whether he is going to be normal or miserable there ; 
or that he is one of those rare people who combine the 
instincts of a true artist with shrewd powers of 
organization and the knowledge of men and women 
that these imply ; or that, though most conversations 
are lectures or arguments, and most arguments come 
round at last to folk-dance, yet he has formed his own 
opinions on most subjects of human interest, and where 
he has not he is a good listener ; or that when he does 
talk people do not as a rule want him to stop. 


We spoke above of the position the folk-dance 
has made for itself in the competitive festival. 
With recollections of the delight taken in the 
|dances by audiences and competitors of all ages, 
we have little doubt as to the answer to the ‘if’ in 
the end of Mr. Fox-Strangways’ article : 


Well; there, anyway, are these folk-dances of ours 
for us to take or leave. As you have seen, about 
two thousand people think it worth while to come for 
a week once a year and refresh their memories (or make 
them) at a ‘school’; and we cannot suppose that 
these people do nothing with the dance when they 
get home, so that many thousands of men, women, 
and children know and care about it already. When 
the engineer of all this happiness is eventually laid on 
the shelf the dance will be on its trial. If it then 
proves itself to be a real thing, it will live; if not, it 
had better die. 


But there was to be no ‘shelf’ for Cecil Sharp: 
no leisured retirement from which he could watch 





his day. 

In connection with the Inspectorship mentioned | 
above, a letter from Mr. H. A. L. Fisher (late | 
Minister of Education) is of interest. Writing in| 
The Times on June 24, he said: 
. . « At my reyaest Cecil Sharp called at the Board of | 
Education in 1919 in order that we might discuss the 
best method of instilling a sense of rhythm and a love 
of our old English national songs and dances into the | 
minds of children in the elementary schools. It soon 
became apparent to me that Sharp was marked out by | 
his great knowledge and single-minded enthusiasm to 
spread the flame, and that the place in which his 
peculiar gifts would render the greatest contribution to | 
national education in the shortest time was the training | 
college. He was accordingly given a special appoint- 
ment in relation to the training colleges, and in that 
capacity inspired a large number of intending teachers 
with something of his own delight in old English 
melodies and dances. The impetus which he gave will 
not soon die out, and if generations hence folk-music 
and folk-dance are familiar things in our towns and 
villages, the happy result will be largely due to his 
inspired and inspiring labours. 





The reference to Sharp’s ability to inspire others 
touches on the secret of his success. If the folk- 
music revival is as well-established as it appears 
to be, the fact is due to the large number of keen 
and accomplished teachers who passed under his 
hands. 

No better tribute to Sharp can 
than that paid by Mr. 


be found 
Fox-Strangways in the 





the spread or otherwise of the happiness he had 
spent himself in ‘engineering’: he was hard at 
work until the last few weeks of his life. Doubts 
as to the permanency of the folk-music revival 
do not affect our gratitude to the man who, more 
than any other, brought it about. For well 
over a decade it has given to thousands recreation 
of a type all too rare to-day, and so has already 
proved far more worth while than dozens of ‘art’ 
movements that have made infinitely more noise 
in the world. Even if it came to an abrupt end 
to-morrow, the country’s debt to Cecil Sharp is 
one that can hardly be over-estimated. 


CONDUCTORS AND CONDUCTING 


By WILLIAM WALLACE 
(Continued from July number, page 5%.) 


II.—DRAMATURGICS 


the dramatic 
We may now 


Reference has been made to 
instinct requisite in the conductor. 
consider the matter more closely. 

At a date when music was finding itself, the 
intense human note was not felt so universally and 
profoundly as is now manifest. There was for the 
most part a pellucid glittering surface which co 
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cealed or veiled the deep underflow. Storms there 
were, but they were soon deluged in a flood of 
sunshine. When the predominating idea was one of 
tragedy it was relieved by contrasts which lightened 
the burden and dispelled the gloom. Subjects and 
episodes persisted (in sonata form), and were 
maintained for a space sufficient to allow the mind 
to meditate in serenity without that ‘conflict of 
emotions’ upon which the later schools of musical 
thought were nursed. Whatsoever the technical 
explanation may be of the ‘repeat,’ which in 
orchestral music meant nothing more than saying 
the same thing all over again without modification 
of colour or nuance, its existence gives us an 
indication of the workings of the musical mind. 
It would appear that it was necessary in order to 
impress upon the hearer the themes of the move- 
ment, so that when they came to be developed 
they could be recognized either in their original 
form or in material derived from them. 

In works which are not disturbed by exuberance 
or violence there is a temptation to aim at refine- 
ment and finesse in performance by over-elaboration 
of detail. It is as if we were to print in italics 
every important—and unimportant—word in a 
sentence. Perfect accuracy and minuteness are 
eminently desirable, but it may be asked if in 
orchestras which have brought this polish to a fine 
art, much musical texture has not been sacrificed to 
uniformity of surface. 

A conductor may strive to attain this finger-tip 

finish and yet distract the attention of the audience 
from his endeavours by obtruding himself, as it 
were, between the music and the audience, and 
thus emphasising his supreme accomplishment and 
not the composer’s way of thinking. Under ideal 
conditions, the simpler the music the less apparent 
the need for a conductor, but orchestras, grown up 
in the midst of strenuous and intricate technique, 
do not so readily adapt themselves to the earlier 
modes of expression. On one occasion, at a 
classical concert, after two numbers from the 
modern repertoire had been played, the conductor 
and orchestra broke down at the beginning of a 
Mozart aria, and had to start afresh. At another 
concert, following a fully scored Wagner number, 
Beethoven’s © Pastoral’ Symphony was played, and 
its opening strains were received by the audience 
with a titter. As each conductor was independent 
of any society or committee to suggest the works 
to be performed, he should have constructed his 
programme with better judgment. But perhaps 
the choice of the * Pastoral’ was deliberate. 
It is just the simpler music that cannot be left 
to take care of itself. The first seven bars of 
Mozart’s Overture to ‘Figaro’ look simple enough, 
but with a modern orchestra at full strength there 
are sixty musicians playing the same notes in three 
Octaves, not meszo-forte but pianissimo. It is not 
quast niente, inaudible and therefore impossible, 
but Aranissimo. Here, if anywhere, is need for 
what has just been called ‘finger-tip’—it might 
equally be called ‘tip-toe’—precision. And, let it 
be added, finger-tip conducting. 








On the dramaturgical side the conductor’s 
gestures prepare the audience for developments. 
It may be that we have come to associate his 
movements with emotions of varying depth and 
intensity, and once this convention has _ been 
established we accept him in the dual rdle of 
conductor of the orchestra and interpreter to the 
audience. In this there are pitfalls to be avoided. 
The conductor must have a keen sense of the 
dramatic, not in the music alone, but in himself. 
It has been said that ‘the greatest effect in music 
is no music,’ and the pause over a rest, to which 
the remark clearly applies, can be heightened or 
rendered pointless according to the gesture. If he 
indicates that the pause is merely transitory by 
keeping his arm in readiness for the next outburst 
he carries the attention forward in anticipation of 
what is about to come. But if he abruptly ceases 
all movement during the pause he rivets attention 
and creates a feeling of strain, infinitely more 
pregnant. Similarly an inelastic beat in a purely 
cantilena passage may reduce poetry to prosaic 
drab, while an accent of sentimentality may awake 
a feeling of revulsion and charge with sickliness 


an atmosphere which should have been of 
clear air. 
In orchestral music, as has been said, the 


mental impression may owe nearly as much to the 
eye as it does to the ear, for unless the vision is 
turned away the conductor may shape the judgment 
in a wrong direction. ‘The effect of hasty or 
indiscriminate appreciation may be far-reaching 
and not always beneficial to the art or the artist. 
Many in an audience are more preoccupied with 
sights than with sounds, and an exaggerated style 
of conducting may appear to them masterly 
activity, in spite of constant slips in the orchestra 
and a ragged performance. Thus a mediocre 
conductor may ultimately work his way by sheer 
gymnastics, impressing by a physical display and 
making up for lack of insight by energy. This is 
the corybantic style—the conductor as maestro di 
ballo. 

There is no doubt that vigorous movement and 
alertness on the part of the conductor can infect 
the orchestra with some measure of responsiveness, 
but instrumentalists are too thoroughly proved to 
be beguiled. This is seen again and again when one 
conductor, almost without perceptible movement, 
obtains a reading equal to, and often better than, 
that of another, whose form of exercise would belong 
more appropriately to the prize-ring. It is not 
always the case that the excess of gesture is justified 
by the dynamics of the music. It can be—it not 
infrequently has been--wasted on some tiny 
flutter in the orchestra, an ‘aside,’ so to speak, 
during the composer’s discourse. 

The conductor, in fact, should have a sense of 
proportion, with an unerring flair for the essential. 
Again and again at rehearsal conductors have 
exhausted patience by going over some passage of 
subsidiary importance which the orchestra finally 
plays for the sixth time exactly as it did at the first. 





This particularly happens when the passage 
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contains a small solo which the musician, as the| he might be passed over when arrangements for 
conductor ought to feel assured, has taken no| the following season were made—and he was. 
little care to practise beforehand. [The subject of The ideal would be to make that which js 
rehearsals will occupy us at a later stage. | essential at rehearsal superfluous at the concert. 
Up to the end of the last century organised| We have been assuming, of course, that the 
orchestral societies had their permanent conductors. | conductor has been working under ideal conditions, 
Hence men like Hallé, Henschel, and Richter in| and that he has had at his disposal an orchestra 
England, Pasdeloup, Colonne, and Lamoureux in| whose personnel and strength are constant. But 
France, Theodore ‘Thomas and Damrosch in the| too frequently it happens that musicians with more 
United States, gave their names to orchestras/or less important parts to play are absent, and are 
under their direction. Manns at the Crystal | replaced by ‘deputies’ who have to be instructed 
Palace had his permanent orchestra, and thus was | in their new duties. In this way the attention and 
able to give new works a trial in private before he! care which have been given to one instrumentalist 
decided to place them in his programmes. Of | have to be repeated in the case of his substitute, 
these orchestras, some were independent of | and with the press of work and limited rehearsals 
managers, committees, or impresarios, and decided | the conductor may not feel free to exercise that 
their own policy, but others were limited in their | restraint which would have been possible with an 
duties. The programmes were drawn up for them, | orchestra every member of which understood his 
and any individual preference for this work or that| ways. A gesture, therefore, which might appear 
was granted by courtesy. So it was that Wagner, | to be more for the audience than for the musician, 
in 1855, at the Philharmonic Society, in eight| may have a rational explanation. 
programmes had to conduct five works by But we are not going outside our province to 
Mendelssohn, whom he detested, as against three| consider the matter from another aspect. Still 
of his own (‘Lohengrin’ selection and_ the! regarding the conductor as an actor in a certain 
* Tannhiuser’ Overture twice), along with works|sense, do we credit him with sincerity in every 
by Onslow, Potter, Macfarren, and the Hummel | mood and gesture? His reading of a score may 
Pianoforte Concerto in B flat. be compared with the actor’s interpretation of a 
But the first years of the present century saw| part, repeated till it borders on the mechanical. 
the permanent conductor disappearing from some | ‘The question opens the way to a large discussion 
Societies, and being replaced by ‘guests’ who/as to whether the impersonator should actually 
went on tour like pianists and other virtuosi. | feel the emotion which he is depicting, or should 
Hence programmes were constructed so as to|have so schooled himself that the emotion is 
trot out each conductor’s cheval de batai/le from aj|deliberate and assumed. In other words, is 
whole stableful, and audiences witnessed physical |the emotional reaction of the music upon the 
performances which had been rehearsed times | conductor so potent that he is conscious of it every 
without number. ‘They, and the orchestra, were| time he conducts some particular work, or has 
able to contrast one conductor with another, to| habit become so ingrained that at various points 
note how the same result, demanding in one case | his methods are invariably the same? Who can 
an excess of effort, was obtained in another by the} say that the exponent of what, without disrespect, 
tiniest movement, or almost none at all. |may be called the mechanical, is artistically on a 
To steer a course between the two extremes | lower plane than the exponent of the spontaneous? 
should not be difficult, but the immense energy | It must be remembered that however mechanical] 
that some conductors expend is apt to convey a|the manner now, at one time it had to be spon- 
wrong impression. Are they really carrying along | taneous, and that spontaneity through experience 
the orchestra with their widespread ‘action,’ or did | became stereotyped. 
things go so badly at rehearsal that they must put| To some extent we are foreshadowing points 
forth all their strength? ‘To anticipate the dis-| which will be dealt with at a later stage, but it 
cussion of rehearsals at present, it may be asked,|may be said here that however mechanical and 
Would it not be preferable to explain to the| studied in his gestures the conductor may appear to 
orchestra that the broad and generous movements | have become, it would not be fair to deny him, or 
are used to enforce points in interpretation, and | refuse to recognise, those flashes of inspiration— 
that having been employed thus at rehearsal, they|the divine zcfws—which suddenly light up _ his 
will be subdued or suppressed at the concert?| reading and illuminate his task. It would not 
Might not this exuberance during performance | be fair—it would be closing our ears to the truth. 
imply to some of the audience inadequacy of | These questions are not put forward in a 
rehearsal? Whether some of those indications | dogmatic spirit, but with the aim to stimulate thought 
of nuances, to which orchestral players have |—for we are apt to confine ourselves, in looking at 
become accustomed, are unduly insisted upon | the conductor’s art, to the obvious, without attempt- 
or whether conductors are aiming at a personal | ing to penetrate the deeper mysteries of the mind 
success with the audience more than with the| which in him seem to crave for physical expression. 
music—these are questions which it is impossible Here perhaps we are going a little further than our 
to decide. But it may be said that a young] present subject allows, and intruding upon the in- 
conductor who had won his spurs got a hint on| timacy that exists between rhythm, music, and action. 
one occasion that if he was not more demonstrative (To be continued.) 
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MORE ABOUT THE LARYNX 
By GRANVILLE HUMPHREYS 


Among those who aspire to sing are some whose 
yocal organs instinctively assume the position and 
condition essential to correct voice-production. 
For such favourites of nature singing is a 
comparatively simple affair, ordinary exercises, 
systematically practised, sufficing for the attainment 
of asatisfactory vocal technique. Others, however, 
less fortunate, find their progress impeded by 
obstacles which conventional methods of practice 
fail to overcome. A faulty position of the larynx 
is one such obstacle, and, as good singing is largely 
conditioned by the proper behaviour of this 
important, if somewhat capricious organ, its correct 
functioning becomes a matter of moment calling for 
careful consideration. 

Perhaps the most noticeable effects of changing 
the position of the larynx are the modifications in 
volume, quality, and texture of the voice. With 
the low larynx the volume is relatively full; the 
quality sombre; the texture loose and rough. 
Conversely, a high larynx gives a tone of smaller 
bore (with possibly greater carrying power) 
brighter timbre and smoother texture. 

If the matter ended here the choice of position 
might be considered merely a question of individual 
taste, of no more consequence than whether one’s 
handwriting should slope right or left. But as a 
high larynx also extends the upward range, raises 
the tessitura,* and increases the enduring powers 
of the voice, it has strong claims to be regarded as 
the better method of the two. 

But the alternative does not lie between these 
two extremes. A fixed position of the larynx, 
high or low, is undesirable. It should be allowed 
such freedom of action that it may rise and fall in 
sympathy with the mutations of pitch. Anatomical 
science and practical experience support this view. 
Dr. Hugh Campbell says, “It [the larynx] rises as 
the scale is ascended and zie versa.” G. H. 
von Meyer (Professor of Anatomy at Ziirich 
University) says: “When high tones are produced 
the larynx rises.’ And again: ‘Falsetto [head] 
notes are accompanied by an elevation of the 
larynx.’ ‘Then we have the testimony of Jenny 
Lind, who, writing to a student friend said: ‘But 
before you sound the note the larynx must be 
properly prepared in the position in which the 
forthcoming sound lies, whether high or low.’ 
One might give the names of artists now before 
the public whose singing conspicuously exemplifies 
this method, the lively movements of the larynx, 
in some cases, being easily observable from the 
auditorium. 

The question now arises whether the movement 
(or non-movement) of the larynx should be left to 


*" Tessitura’ is an Italian term signifying that portion of the 
voice which best supports the strain of continuous singing. It must 
be distinguished from range. The tessitura of a tenor, for example, 
is higher than that of a baritone, and though the upward range of the 
two voices might in some cases be co-extensive the baritone would 
soon be fatigued by a succession of high-pitched sounds that the tenor 
would sustain with ease. Mozart's ‘Il mio tesoro’' and Verdi's 

Il Balen’ have practically the same range, but the difference of 
tessitura is immediately apparent on singing the two airs. 


chance or consciously controlled. Circumstances 
alter cases, and the answer to the question must 
depend on individual considerations. Singing is 
largely an imitative art, and, if the student be 
young and free from mental and physical bias, a 
correct pattern, assiduously repeated, will usually 
secure the desired result. But when bad habits of 
vocalisation have been formed, either as the result 
of definite training or misguided self-effort, the 
imitative method is of itself insufficient, and must 
be supplemented by physiological instruction 
relative to the difficulties being encountered. 
Obviously, similar physical conditions must be 
established, as between master and pupil, before 
the tones of the one can be successfully copied by 
the other. Where such correspondence of method 
does not obtain, though the student form never 
so correct an idea of the tone set forth for 
his imitation, it will be impossible for his voice to 
respond to the dictates of his ear. A comparable 
difficulty is experienced by many pianoforte 
students, whose earnest endeavours to extract a 
given tone-quality from their instrument are 
rendered nugatory through ignorance of the 
essential muscular conditions and bodily positions 
governing its production. The bright, ringing 
tones and other vocal characteristics peculiar to 
the high position of the larynx are impossible 
when that organ is fixed low in the _ throat. 
Consequently laryngeal freedom is a necessary 
preliminary to successful vocal practice. How this 
freedom is to be won is not, however, a topic for 
present discussion. 

Voice-production is a difficult art, and only 
diligent practice will bring it to perfection—or 
anywhere near it. ‘The dictum ‘practice makes 
perfect’ is only true if the practice be on right 
lines. When progress is unsatisfactory, and 
indolence may not be charged, method should 
be challenged. ‘To alter one’s method is always 
troublesome, but often necessary. In a recently 
published work on singing the author, a prominent 
operatic singer, states that he has changed his 
method eight times ! 

Happily, problems of the larynx rarely concern 
children unless they have been prematurely set to 
sing low parts in concerted music. The trouble 
begins at adolescence, when, with the sudden 
enlargement of the larynx, the young singer has to 
adapt his or her technique to new conditions for 
which previous experience is but an indifferent 
preparation. Obviously, whatever new difficulties 
arise concern the larynx exclusively, the lungs and 
other vocal organs continuing a steady develop- 
ment which offers no new problems of management. 


THE CRITIC AND THE COMPOSER 
By JEFFREY MARK 
When the melancholy Touchstone, looking out 
across the world, wished to express his opinions on 


what he saw, he demanded first a “charter as large 
as the wind,’ and the liberty to ‘ blow’ on whom 





he pleased. The critic is in this position at the 
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outset, but probably finds that the privileges of 
the ‘charter’ are chiefly a source of confusion to 
him; the very openness of his commission is a 
distraction. He is as a man who roams at liberty 
over a garden whose vastness is more than he can 
even comprehend ; he has a watering-can in one 
hand and a hatchet in the other, and is instructed 
to watch over the growths, and to prune or 
encourage as the occasion would seem to demand. 


Probably the first things he notices are the} musical 
Usually he has little to do with these ; they | manufacture specimens which resemble the genuine 


trees. 
are marvellous affairs, but, withal, so natural a 
feature in the scheme of things that they scarcely 
call for treatment of any kind. 
composers of the first rank are more or less| 
immune from criticism. Bach simply rears up as| 
a wonder, whose naturalness and perfect fitness in 
the musical landscape sometimes serves to obscure 
the very miracle of his existence. 

Chere are some, however, whose temperament 
is irritated by the straight tallness and grace of 
the poplar, who somehow resent the very ease of 
its growth, and who cannot resist a slash at the 
trunk with their hatchets as they pass; such are 
the few who cavil at Mozart’s work. On the other 
hand, there are some of diametrically opposed 
tastes who cannot appreciate the spirit of strength 
and sturdiness which characterises the oak tree— 
who point contemptuously to the knots and 
coarsenesses of the bark, and who cannot 
sympathise with the hardness and the visible 
difficulty of the growth; such are they who sneer 
at Beethoven. 

In the main, however, the trees are safe, and 
the few cuts and slashes which they bear upon 
them can scarcely interfere with the lasting 
grandeur of their appearance. It is curious, too, 
to find that the only other species which is more 
or less safe from attack, is at the other extreme 
as regards size and significance. The humble 
garden-flowers and the simple flowers of the field 
are tolerated for their very inoflensiveness and the 
sweetness of their smell. There are few who have 
violent objections to such music as that of Grieg, 
and there are probably none who would wish 
to root it out; most people, again, have a genuine 
liking for folk-song, although quite a number may 
fail to see the sense in tearing them away from 
their natural surroundings and making them up 
into a sort of children’s posy by binding their stalks 
together with a piece of string. 

When, however, the critic is loosed and ramps 
abroad, and comes across such different things 
as, Say, a cactus tree, a passion flower, or even a 
piece of seaweed, he is sometimes nonplussed, 
but more often indignant, and usually ends up by 
using his hatchet with disastrous effect. Occasion- 
ally he stumbles across 2 hothouse, and is either 
enchanted or repelled by what he finds within. 
There are some who even content themselves with 
beating upon the outside, and discovering, to 
their huge satisfaction, that the glass is no match 
for the hatchet. It is similarly cowardly to break 


| 


Thus it is that} and 





coldness of the winds, to point out how they wilt 
and die in the open, or to compare them to their 
disadvantage with the spring flowers which perk up 
cheerfully amongst the snows. ‘The only thing to 
|do is to walk inside, stick the heat even to 
| perspiration point, and admire the flowers in their 
| natural surroundings and for what they are. 

| The process of selection is made even more 
difficult for the critic because, in the case of 
| flora, it is possible for composers to 








article only in their external significance. Such 
men allot to themselves a certain piece of ground, 
(much in the manner of the mysterious 
municipal workers who periodically break up 





the streets) place screens around themselves, 
and work away silently within. Among. such, 
Strauss is pre-eminent. Of course he needs 


specially large screens to cover up the vastness of 
his designs and to preserve his working secrets 
from the common gaze, but, like the rest of them 
when their work is finished, he suddenly removes 
his screens through the night and creeps stealthily 
away. The gigantic aflair which he has created 
is left silently in the middle of the field, in the 
hope that, with the arrival of the dawn, the critics 
will come along and say to themselves, with much 
satisfaction, ‘ Hullo! Another tree!’ 

It is necessary, of course, that the critic should 
ultimately be able to differentiate between such 
erections and the real thing, but having done so 
it does not follow that he must condemn. If it is 
granted, for the moment, that Strauss’s music is 
inspired by a kind of exalted artificiality, it is 
nevertheless unreasonable as well as unnecessary 
that it should be exploded for that reason. The 
intricacy of the design, the closeness and subtlety 
of the imitation, should make his work unique in 
its interest for musicians; it is sufficient that the 
critic should understand and make it plain that 
there is a process which ‘accounts’ for the music. 
The main difference to the hearer is, that in the 
case of the genuine product the enjoyment is 
chiefly determined by one’s temperamental 
sympathy with the composer’s outlook (and, of 
course, his ability to rouse that sympathy), whereas, 
in the case of the imitation, there are often 
occasions and moods when music such as that of 
Strauss is a positive irritation even to the man 
who is normally an admirer. 

This last paragraph passes rather lightly over 
the difficulty of the actual differentiation itself. 
One way to develop an appreciation of the 
differences is to put oneself in the position of the 
imitator, and from that imagine what the 
characteristics of the product must be. It is 
obvious, at the outset, that such a man will be un- 
certain about the ultimate shape and pretensions 
of his work ; he is as one who finds himself at the 
intersection of many paths, with no special motive 


to make him take up any oné with certainty. 


When he does select, and walks along the path of 


his choice, it is with much hesitation and with an 





in upon Chopin and expose his blooms to the 






occasional look over his shoulder which at once 
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betrays his lack of purpose ; he may even come to 
a dead pause, make a sudden resolution, then 
climb the dykes and strike out along another path. 
His progress, therefore, is wholly different from 
that of the man who hurries along under the 
impulse of an overpowering conviction which 
forces him to take up one path and no other. 
There are then no side-glances, and no pauses 
which would suggest irresolution. The work of 
such a man is felt to be inevitable; we are rushed 
along with him, and express our appreciation by 
saying that the music is convincing. 

The imitator is further disclosed in his moments 
of stress: in his climaxes, where he wishes to create 
his main impression. ‘The result is usually made 
manifest in a sudden confliction of styles at these 
points, whereas, in the case of the natural product, 
it is superfluous to say that an essential feature is a 
uniform consistency in this respect—the stalk of 
the violet is characteristic of the violet and of no 
other flower. It is very natural, however, that the 
maker of new flowers, in his effort to achieve 
something strikingly beautiful in its vital 
peculiarities, should often betray himself by placing 
his violet head on the top of a sunflower or even 
a cabbage stalk. On such grounds there are 
many to-day who will agree with Spohr in his 
condemnation of the last movement of the Ninth 
Symphony. However opinions may differ on this 
subject, it should be apparent that Beethoven is 
here trying to achieve something which would 
impress itself on his hearers as the crown and 
climax of the Symphony (we had almost said © of 
his life’s work’). He is straining himself to create 
something big, but at the same time only vaguely 
comprehended by him, and is in fact deliberately 
jeopardising his reputation as one of the most 
sincere composers who ever lived. <A _ notable 
inconsistency in style is the result: the case 
is the reverse of that referred to above, and 
the cabbage head lolls oddly on the flower stalk. 
(Here we must add, in fairness to Beethoven, that 
neither cabbage heads nor violet stalks are either 
adequate or appropriate in themselves, but in the 
event of their superimposition the obvious 
discrepancy bears a fair relative relationship to 
the case in point.) Again, however, it is not 
necessary to condemn: if we admit that the 
product of man’s genius, in art as in all other 
things, approaches but never actually attains to 
absolute perfection, it is possible to realise the 
power and beauty of the Symphony and still be 
conscious of its grotesqueness. Probably the 
surest method of all for the detection of clever 
imitations, is a careful examination of texture. 
If I see sunflowers in a vase and am rather un- 
certain as to whether they are genuine or not, I 
at once feel the petals. This gives me the truth, 
and is, in fact, a simple test of texture. If they 
are made of cloth or paper, the finger-tips reveal 
what is hidden from the eyes; if of wax, they 
crumble and fall at the merest pressure. Similarly, 
if an orchestral score is examined with the idea of 
finding out how and of what the fabric is made, it 












will be possible to estimate its genuineness. The 
quality of the material and the coarseness of the 
weaving can be sensed as with the finger-tips ; if, 
on the other hand, the weaving is subtle and 
the surface smooth and soft to the touch, but the 
stuff itself inanimate, it is as wax, and will break 
up under the pressure of a direct investigation. 
Although whole books have been written as 
allegories consistently sustained from start to finish, 
and are still read to-day with pleasure, it is never- 
theless a fact that modern taste is, in the main, set 
against them. This is probably because of our 
always associating them with a moral, or at least, a 
didactic purpose, and for the existence of such a 
prejudice we have chiefly to thank “sop, Spencer, 
Bunyan, Swift, and the Biblical parables. In spite 
of this, the allegory still remains an extremely useful 
and attractive method, and no apology is made for 
a further reference to our gardener’s attitude when 
faced with the problem of the cactus tree, the 
passion flower, and the piece of seaweed. Here 
indeed, is the critic’s real difficulty, and here it is 
that some set of principles must be decided upon 
at the outset. The mode of procedure in connec- 
tion with trees, garden flowers, field flowers, hot- 
house plants, and superior imitations has been 
discussed, and only a few will violently disagree 
with the main contention in each case. When, 
however, to use the same phrase, the critic ‘ramps 
abroad’ and experiences new sights and sounds, 
curious and interesting, but often only of a minor, 
if genuine significance, he can be excused if his 
policy is a little lacking in conviction, for no 
one can be resolute when puzzled. Of all the 
wrong attitudes to take up, quite the most harmful 
of all is to be sincere’ (in the sense of one’s 
emotional or temperamental reaction to a new 
phenomenon), and to deliver judgment from that 
standpoint. Such a criticism, as a mere statement 
of likes and dislikes, and possibly with sound 
argument and example to back up the contention, 
is misleading if it is enthusiastic and wholly 
vicious if it is condemnatory. Those who pride 
themselves on being strictly ‘honest’ in their 
utterances on all occasions, are, like certain 
products of our 20th century civilization who 
deliberately affect this attitude in society, either 
dangerous or simply a nuisance, but more usually 
both. The true critic is a connoisseur, while your 
‘honest’ man is a mere collector of curios, whose 


house may be _ interestingly and pleasantly 
furnished, crammed as it is with specimens 
indicative of his own prejudices, but whose 


influence, so long as it can affect the uninformed 
tastes of the multitude, is to be guarded against. 
Oscar Wilde regarded the function of the critic as 
even greater than that of the creator, but here he 
was definitely considering the highest order of 
critic—the connoisseur, in fact, of our last 
comparison. His function is purely contemplative ; 
his joy derived from a work of art is chiefly due 
to an instinctive realisation of its supreme fitness 
—his reaction, in fact, is almost wholly zsthetic 
and only mildly sensuous. In practice, that is to 
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passion for the making of curious things, and, 
while deprecating the practice generally, it must 
nevertheless be admitted that many of these men 


say, he unconsciously refers the work to a system 
of abstract criteria which does not select—as in the 
case of the ‘sincere’ man—but simply tests. If 
it fails, he puts it aside; if it survives, he| have produced stuff which is valuable as well as 
experiences a kind of exalted satisfaction which is| interesting. Among this number, at random, we 
common to himself and the connoisseur sampling| pick out Moussorgsky as typical—although no 
a tried wine—as opposed to the much-maligned | doubt we would find seaweed much too ordinary, 
‘ honest’ man on the one hand, and, on the other, | and would be happier when, with great labour, he 
your convivial liquor-swiller who pours _his| was fashioning a large lump of coal, or perhaps a 
favourite stuff down his neck, and looks very | decaying piece of timber. 
happy and red in the face after and during con This roughly covers the whole range of critical 
sumption. problems, except in one respect. It has been 
It is only natural that the critic without some| maintained that works of art should be first 
abstract set of principles to guide him should fail | classified as genuine or imitative, and estimated 
most noticeably when brought up against stuff | on that classification ; that they should be accepted 
which is good but only limited in its significance. |for what they are, however remote ; that in all 
The work of the minor poets and musicians, how-| cases, judgment should be based on esthetic 
ever deserving and excellent in its own sphere, is,| considerations, and should be as free from 








by virtue of its actual classification, particularised 
to some extent; whether it is luxurious or ascetic 
in feeling, there is definition and a point of view 
everywhere apparent. Then, of course, our 
fervent apostle of truth is either of the ingenuous 


and simple-reverence type which prefers a sweet-|to affect the final estimation. 


pea to all other flowers, or he is a little more 
ordinary, and confesses to a red rose, or . . . and, 
in any case there is trouble. When he meets with 
the cactus tree or passion flower, he is either 
pricked or puzzled, and imagines that his querulous 
complaints will pass for criticism. This, of course, 
leads us directly to the statement that, unless he 
can appreciate a passion flower as a passion flower 
or can see the prickles as something peculiarly 
appropriate to the general scheme of the cactus 
tree and is not prejudiced by what his hands 
suffer from them during investigation, his remarks 
as to the merits of either will be worthless. 

It is rather a setback, after so much argument 
and simile, to arrive at a conclusion which is often 
expressed to the effect that the critic should take 
up the composer’s point of view at the beginning. 
In case, therefore, further commonplaces should 
be discovered, I once more take refuge in the 
allegory. Granted, therefore, that the critic has 
accustomed himself to appreciate his flowers for 
what they are meant to be, and not from the point 
of view of his favourite sweet pea or rose, there is 
still much useful comparison to be done. The 
most obvious, of course, is to recall some splendid 
bloom of the species under consideration and to 
see how far it falls short, or is superior to it. This 
may seem to be a rather stilted method, but in 
practice he need not refer directly to his standard 
type, for if he has made himself perfectly familiar 
with its beauty he will, by a series of unconscious 
comparisons, at once notice the defects and 
virtues of the new bloom. Then, of course, if 
another creator is fe¥erishly engaged in making 
seaweed, he can still say, after examination, that 
his specimens are disreputable (if they are), or, if 
they are good, he can, with some justice, point 


emotional prejudices or temperamental attractions 
and repulsions as is possible in the circum- 
|stances. ‘There still remains, however, the point 
as to how far the bulk and breadth of the work 
(provided it is not mere flabbiness or bombast) is 
This is, in truth, 
the most important consideration of all, and 
concerns the real significance of the work—how 
deeply it cuts, and how successfully it grapples 
with the issue. In the main, people are so far 
agreed upon this point that it will not call for 
much emphasis. ‘There are still some, however, 
who sc much confuse the function of art with the 
creation of merely perfect things, that to them a 
flawless string quartet is of higher value than a 
symphony, which is necessarily somewhat cruder 
in texture, but may be at the same time a thing of 
quite overwhelming _ significance. From _ this 
proceeds the present-day tendency to elevate 
Mozart above Beethoven; it is the point of view, 
in fact, so well and familiarly expressed by Ben 
Jonson (actually in reference to the ‘trees’ of our 
second paragraph) : 

A lily of the day, 

Is fairer far in May, 

Although it fall and die that night. 





It has a certain affinity, too, with Wordsworth’s 
confession 


For me, the meanest flower that blows 
Holds thoughts that lie too deep for tears. 


No one can fail to sympathise instinctively with 
the sentiment in each case, but it must be confessed 
that both proceed from a kind of deliberate and 
wistful fallacy, with which we often seek to soothe 
ourselves in moments of weakness. Carlyle is 
looking out among things in truer perspective, and 
is responding to a more sincerely human impulse, 
when he bows down before the magnificent gods 
and giants of the Northern sagas and is carried 
away by the conception of the tree Igdrasil, which 
has its roots in Hell and bears the clouds of the 
sky like leaves upon its branches. ‘Thus, in any 





out that the man would probably be much better 
employed making sweet peas or even red roses. | 
There is a type of creator who has a perverted | 


comparative estimation of Wagner’s work, we must 


| throw on half the box of weights when ‘The Ring’ 


is in the scale, in order to balance the magnitude 
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of its conception ; for in this it is as the tree of 
Igdrasil, even if, in sheer musical interest, it is 
only a bad second to ‘Die Meistersinger’ or 
‘Tristan.’ ‘Io the musician pure and simple this 
will be heresy, but to the ordinary mortal it is a 
matter of common justice. Thus it is that the 
epic grandeur of Milton’s scheme of things in 
‘Paradise Lost’ places that poem unquestionably 
in the first rank, although, as in the case of “The 
Ring,’ it is full of absurdities and gross crimes 
against common artistic decency, which, except for 
the saving grace of its primary recommendation, 
might well make such a perfect work as ‘l’Allegro’ 
fee] ashamed of their common parentage. 

It will be realised, with some measure of despair, 


that the type of critic whose attitude is outlined in | 


this essay will, even more than the creator, be 
born, not made. This does not alter the fact that 
the ordinary critic, who is capable of a sound 
general judgment, or the man who can write 
interestingly and suggestively about his own 
opinions, is very necessary, and, in most respects, 
more vital to the art interests of the present day. 
Nevertheless, it is maintained that criticism is 
tending towards, and will continue to approach, this 
higher and more contemplative plane ; it will demand 
a more complete detachment from worldly or 
personal considerations, and will estimate a work on 
the grounds of, firstly, its power and significance, 
and, secondly, its consistency of style. Just as 
painting, following Pater’s prophecy, has been 
making attempts with Whistler and his present-day 
derivatives to approach the condition of music in 
that it ‘seeks to rid itself of its responsibilities to its 
subject or material,’ so criticism will more and 
more tend to neglect those personal predilections 
and temperamental sympathies which have been 
the very stuff from which it has been moulded, 
and will become a matter ‘of pure perception 
only.’ When this condition of things is arrived at, 
the critic will be restored to that post of honour 
which was held anciently by the pagan philosophers, 
and also by the Chinese sages: it will then be 
possible to realise the ultimate truth—that to 
create is merely human, but to appreciate, Divine. 


Ad Dibitum 


By ‘Feste’ 





A good many thousands of words concerning 
critics have been released by writers and speakers 
during the past few weeks. In fact, there is a 
likelihood of musical criticism becoming a kind of 
big gooseberry. As Mr. Newman says: 

With the usual fiz de saison languor on him, and the 
holidays coming nearer and nearer, the weary critic 
naturally looks for subjects that neither he nor anyone 
else can take seriously. That is why I write to-day on 
musical criticism, 

Aithough it has led to some capital speeches, and 
makes far better ‘copy’ than most ‘silly season’ 
topics, many of the arguments and discussions 
are bound to be futile, because the subject is 


| music he is judging. 





one in which personal taste inevitably plays 
so big a part that the old de gustibus tag comes 
in. Moreover, you will observe that most 
speakers confuse genuine musical criticism— 
that is, the critical appraisement of music old or 
new—with the reports of musical performances 
written and published within a few hours of their 
occurrence. You will note further that the 
writers of the latter are the Ishmaels of the 
profession: every man’s hand is against them. 

I suggest that any future debates on musical 
criticism shall have what committees call ‘terms of 
reference’ laid down, and that speakers shall be 
made to stick to them. Thus, one heading should 
deal with musical criticism of the type that is 
represented by some of the best books in musical 
literature, e¢.g., Newman’s “Study of Wagner,’ 
Dent’s ‘Mozart and the Opera,’ Parry’s “John 
Sebastian Bach,’ Pirro’s ‘L’Esthétique de Jean 
Sébastien Bach,’ and so on. Another topic would 
be the reviewing of new music—a type of criticism 
that is perhaps the most difficult of all, because 
the writer rarely has an opportunity of hearing the 
As a rule the most he can 
do is to run it over at a pianoforte, and we know 
that most of the music produced to-day—at all 
events, the music that calls for serious review-—is 
of a type that demands more keyboard dexterity 
than the average musical journalist can spare time 
toacquire or keep up. Inthecase of chamber and 
orchestral music, a good deal of choral music, and 
the more difficult songs, he has to depend on his 
ability to hear the music mentally. With due 
respect to the clever folk who expect us to believe 
that their favourite method of hearing music is 
through the eye, I maintain that the ear is the only 
reliable medium, even for fairly simple things. 
Beyond dispute, then, the reviewing of new music 
is one of the most important and difficult branches 
of musical journalism; it is also among the less 
lucrative kinds, owing to the fact that it calls for 
the expenditure of a great deal of time with a 
disproportionately small amount of ‘copy’ as a 
result. Yet the ethics and various difficulties of 
the work have not been discussed so far as I am 
aware. The British Music Society might well 
devote a session to it. Here are a couple of 
questions with which to open the ball: (1.) In 
view of the fact that the reviewer is writing about 
music that he has not heard, ought he to confine 
himself to such questions as degree of difficulty, 
length, general style, &c.? (2.) Would it not be 
better to avoid all unfavourable criticism, and to 
select for review only such works as the reviewer 
feels he can praise without a qualm? In other 
words, should he not play for safety and content 
himself with giving a list of “The Best of the 
Month’? 

Perhaps I may be allowed to put forward timid 
answers : 

(1.) Reviews limited to matter that can be got 
from the title-page, plus a word as to the degree 
of difficulty, would have the double drawback of 
being poor ‘copy,’ and of merely duplicating 
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information that the publisher’s advertisement or | nutshell, is the rationale of the concert notice. , 
catalogue already gives in a handier form. The| People who assume a lofty attitude and pooh-pooh 
interest of a review lies almost entirely in| it as mere ‘clever reporting’ are really paying it the 
the critical side, which in the hands of a good| highest compliment. The ability to write a_ first. 
musician able to express himself clearly may be/| rate report, whether it be of a murder trial, a horse 
of considerable value to the student. | show, or a concert, is less common than appears to 
(z.) A list of the ‘best only’ implies that works| be the case. We read many columns of newspapes| ¢ 
not mentioned are among the worst ; it condemns | because of our interest in the subjects, not because} V 
by implication, which is less satisfactory than aj|of any skill in the reporting. Rarely do we come} 0 
directly unfavourable review which gives a reason | across anything arresting on the purely literary side} \ 
for the adverse opinion. Nor should the reader} We wade through all those yards of print not} tl 
hastily assume that an unfavourable review neces-| because of the quality of the report, but in spiteof[ tl 
sarily has a bad eflect on the sale of a work. A|it. When good reporting is valued as it ought tof s 
review of any kind is a better form of publicity| be, we shall find people praising a writer off a 
than an advertisement, because a lot of people|concert-notices by some such remarks as 
miss advertisements, whereas most of them read! Manktelow is more than a mere music critic: 
the reviews. Moreover, the points that call forth | his concert notices are so good that one might even 
the strictures of the reviewer are sometimes the very | call him a first-class reporter.’ 
ones that commend a work to certain of his readers.| It is difficult to understand the complaint of 
I remember once meeting a composer a year | some speakers at the B.M.S. Congress as t 
or so after I had pitched into one of his works. | editors of the daily press regarding concert notices 
To my surprise and relief, he began by thanking | almost entirely from the news standpoint. Wh 
me for that unfavourable review. Before its|shouldn’t they? What is a newspaper for if not 
appearance, he said, the work had hung fire; a/to give its readers an account of the previous day’ 
few weeks after, the sales went up and the| happenings? The commonsense way of lookinga 
failure had become a success. I was glad to find | concerts is to put them among the recreations ané 
that I had done him no material harm, and said | amenities, with the drama and sport. Reports of 
so, though I did not pretend to regard the| new plays, cricket matches, boxing, tennis, &c., al 
popularity of his music as being other than | give us news, and yet have room for criticism. The a 
disastrous so far as public taste was concerned. | best of these reports reach a very high standard t 
This case may be unusual, but only a few instances| Z4e Zimes reports of the recent Wimbledon ¢ 
of the kind are needed to back up my point that | tennis championship, for example, were both new t 
composers would be the losers if reviewers ignored | and literature—really engaging articles from which 
works that struck them as inferior. It is with|the player-reader could learn much. Neville 
music and books as it is with individuals: praise | Cardus’s new book, ° Days in the Sun,’ shows what 
if you can, blame if you must, but for heaven’s|can be done by a ‘mere reporter’ when dealing 
sake don't ignore them. Other questions in| with cricket. Everybody agrees that music needs 
regard to reviewing will suggest themselves as | more publicity. Can there be a better way of 
being worthy of consideration. It is time this | getting it than by inducing the average newspapet 
really important form of musical criticism received | reader to take in concert reports with the other 
some attention from our deliberative bodies. |news? If stockbrokers forty years ago read 
| weekly what Bernard Shaw had to say about 
As for the writer of concert notices, nobody music, mainly because they knew Shaw’s articlesto 
loves him; the poor fellow had the usual rough|be good stuff, why shouldn’t their stockbroking 
passage at the British Music Society’s Congress. | Sons be reading concert notices to-day? Perhaps 
Dr. Eaglefield Hull even went so far as to say that they are: there are plenty worth their attention. 
rather than ask the critics their opinion, he would| Most of those in Zhe Times, for instance, are 
prefer to consult the programme boy. Mr. models, in their throwing to the surface the 
Scholes, in the Odserver, neatly pointed out that | important points in the programme or the 
the critics are perfectly willing to accept this | performance. There are few without the felicitous 
statement as indicative of Dr. Hull’s tastes and| touch that keeps one reading, and the musician 
preferences—which I am sure is the last thing the who can learn nothing from such ‘reporting’ a 
Doctor wants them to do. He will learn from this | this is past instruction. 
that when on the platform amere Doctor of Music ——-~-- 
scintillates at his peril; better leave such sweeping | a ; ae 
and startling dicta to Bernard Shaw, who has the| A wer the Musical Courser recently — 
trick of it, and whom nobody takes too seriously. too far a Sones the news side. He said that 
G. B. S. mixed up a lot of shrewd commonsense | the public cares nothing about 
with his fireworks at the Congress. Among other| - - - the art of interpretation, nor opera-giving, not 
things he said (speaking of his early days as music| *"¥thing else concerning art. What the public wants 
mae : ‘ . is informative, non-technical news, 
critic of the Wor/d forty years ago) that “even 
stockbrokers used to read his article every week, He complained that concert notices 4 
not because they were keen on music perhaps, but} . , , give no idea of an artist’s personality, of the 
because it was interesting in itself.’ There, in a| character of his offering or the quality of his reception, 
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and ended by declaring that 
. it is time the critics discovered the public, and it 
is time we were relieved of the flood of technicalities 
that comes day by day from the press, and can only 
interest professionals, 

By a happy chance this same issue of the 
Courier contained a full-page advertisement of 
William Backhaus, in which were displayed reports 
of one of his recitals, by half a dozen of New 
York’s best-known critics. Very readable notices 
they are, too, with no “flood of technicalities,’ 
though only one seems to come near to the 
standard required by the Courier writer quoted 
above—that by Deems Taylor, which opens thus : 

When Mr. Backhaus, playing his last recital of the 
season at .Eolian Hall last night, paused after the 
second movement of the Beethoven Op. 108 Sonata, 
his hearers, instead of breaking into applause, waited 


in silence for the next movement to begin. Which 
is a striking comment, both upon Mr. Backhaus’s 
playing and the sort of audience he draws. 


He is essentially a musician’s pianist. He has no 
mannerisms nor platform tricks. He keeps his hands 
on the keyboard and his mind on the music. He does 
not make faces nor crack small jokes with the audience. 
He falls into no sculpturesque poses. Some of his hair 

is long, but more of it is missing, and the present 

scribe, for whom he has been mistaken upon occasion, 

is one of the few persons, probably, who is strikingly 

impressed by his personal beauty. 

Here we have ‘an idea of the artist’s personality ’ 
and ’ the quality of his reception’ ; and the reference 
to the player’s hair (both present and absent) 
comes under the head of ‘informative non- 
technical news.’ 


A generation ago much importance was attached 
to such matters as the size of the audience and the 
‘quality of the artist’s reception.’ Turning over 
the 1836 volume of the AZusical World recently I 
found some concert notices in which this kind of 
information entirely squeezed out the musical side. 
Here, for example, is the report of “Mr. Mori’s 
concert’ : 

The Great Room in the King’s Theatre being totally 
inadequate to the accommodation of the subscribers to 
the Annual Concert of this public favourite, the per- 
formance was transferred to the Opera House itself. 
The result was, that so large an audience assembled, 
as to fill the theatre. We did not perceive a box 
unoccupied ; while the pit and gallery appeared to be 
crouded. The Italians, and best of the English singers 
were engaged; and the concert, which was a choice 
one, extended to a very late hour. It has been con- 
jectured that Mr. Mori cleared £800 by this benefit. 

Which was good business for Mr. Mori; but what 
he, or ‘the Italians, and best of the English 
singers’ sang, or how they sang it, appears to have 
been of no importance. Most of the concert 
reports of the period contain a reference to the 
size and type of the audience—‘the room was 
respectably filled’; “the company appeared to be 
much gratified by the general performance’ ; ‘ the 
concert was numerously and fashionably attended’ ; 
the room was crowded with high fashion,’ and so 
on. But let it be added that many of these 
Musical World notices are surprisingly good to 
read, with their strong commonsense and frank 





Before I return this A/usica/ IVor/d volume to 
its shelf, let me extract a quaint item from its 
review columns: 


* Signal Fires,’ a song written and composed by THE WIFE 


OF A DISTRESSED CLERGYMAN, WILLIS, 


The simple circumstance of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury’s lady (an accomplished theorist) having 
subscribed for three hundred copies of this song, will 
of itself obviate any critical remarks we might otherwise 
feel called upon to offer respecting its simple and 
affecting beauty. 


Shirker ! 


The most unreasonable attack lately launched 
against the musical critic was that of Mr. Stacy 
Aumonier in the Zvening Standard of June 20. 
He began by describing as ‘a profound mystery’ 
the fact that “the artist is the only member of the 
community who is allowed to be libelled, bullied, 
or insulted, without redress or the right to hit 
back.’ 

If [he went on] I wrote: ‘I went yesterday into 
Messrs. Booster’s stores in Oxford Street, and saw a 
dud line of blankets. I never saw such flimsy stuff. 
And the price they are asking for them is wicked,’ 
Messrs. Booster would immediately put the law on my 
track, I should be heavily fined, if not put in prison, 
for making statements liable to damage their business. 
But if I wrote: ‘I went yesterday into the Queen’s Hall, 
and heard Mr. Skrape play the Saint-Saéns Concerto. 

I never heard a worse performance. His tone is 

appalling, and his technique utterly inadequate,’ people 

would say, ‘ Bright boy! that’s the stuff to give ‘em !’ 

Mr. Skrape would have no redress, and he could not 

answer back. And yet I should be damaging his 

business just as seriously as if I had made the statement 
in question concerning Messrs. Booster. 


This seems all right until one begins to look 
into it. The analogy then begins to give at the 
knees, and soon collapses entirely. To begin 
with, Messrs. Booster are not in the habit of 
asking the critic to come and see their stock in 
order that he may publish his opinion on it; 
whereas Mr. Skrape not only invites the critics, but 
is mightily offended if they don’t come. Moreover, 
the quality and price of blankets are matters of 
fact that can be demonstrated beyond question ; 
but who can prove that Mr. Skrape’s performance 
of a given work was #of the worst the critic had 
ever heard? And tone and technique are matters 
of opinion as much as of fact. Mr. Aumonier’s 
case would have been better had he not written a 
parody instead of a typical concert notice. I 
can think of no music critics likely to write of 
Mr. Skrape as Mr. Aumonier’s imaginary critic 
writes. Even if they felt that way about Mr. 
Skrape they would let him down with reasonable 
lightness. Mr. Newman, for example, might say in 
effect exactly what Mr. Aumonier’s burlesque critic 
says, but without the crudity which makes the 
notice offensive. 


By the way, I find myself wondering if Mr. 
Aumonier has read many of Mr. Newman’s concert 
notices. He says: 

Criticism in itself is useful, natural, and frequently 





style. 


stimulating, but in the present form in which it is 
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served out in the Press it has a deceptive value to the 
reader, and an unfair hold over the performer. A 
critic like Mr, Ernest Newman talks about himself in a 
human, lovable way. He says things like this: 

‘L arrived rather late, and was sitting in a bad part of 
the hall, but my impression was,’ &c. This is the right 
and candid way to criticise. We know not only whom, 
but the kind of man we are dealing with. 


| 





I have read E. N. for a good many years, and 
hope to read him for lots more, but I am bound | 
to say I do not recognise him in that diffident 
“my impression was’! If Mr. Aumonier really 
thinks this is ‘the right and candid way to criticise’ | 
he should have adopted it when he set out to 
criticise the critics, and to accuse them of 
‘libelling, bullying, and insulting’ the artist. 
“I have not read the newspapers lately [thus he 
should have timidly ventured to remark] and my 
memory for such things is failing, so I cannot be 
sure ; but I find it impossible to avoid an impression 
that critics are at times disposed to speak of | 
artists with a degree of candour that is—well, not 
quate nace.’ 

And when Mr. Aumonier says that artists are 
‘libelled, &c., without redress or the right to hit 
back,’ he is talking manifest nonsense. An artist 
has the same redress as other citizens. And as 
for ‘hitting back,’ some of them spend a good part 
of their working life doing it. Mr. Aumonier 
has evidently not seen the booklet issued recently 
by Mr. Josef Holbrooke, wherein the whole bunch 
of critics was smitten till they roared again— 
albeit only with laughter. And a few months 
ago Mr. Holbrooke in A/usica/ Opinion expressed 
his view that “all critics were living frauds,’ whereas 
no critic has ever disposed of all composers or 
performers in so wholesale or libellous a way. 


Only in one point is Mr. Aumonier’s article well- 
founded. He has us with him when he contends 
that all criticism should be signed. Criticism is 
the most personal of writing, and derives much of 





its interest from that fact. I look out each week to 
see what Newman and Scholes say of a work or a| 
performance, not because I need their assistance | 
in making up my mind, but merely because I want | 
to see how they’ve made up theirs. And while I | 
am finding out, I am pretty sure to get some fresh | 
light on the work or the performance : even if, for 
once in a way, the little bit of extra light is thrown 
only on Messrs. Newman and Scholes themselves, 
I still feel I have my money’s worth. 





Far too much is made of the divergent views | 
expressed by critics. Seeing that nobody expects | 
Newman and Scholes to agree in other matters | 
where taste is a factor, why should we be aggrieved | 
if they are not always in accord over music? And | 


if one says ‘white’ and the other * black,’ it only | 


encourages me to go on holding stiffly to my|get past the whole gang. 
however, the} bad, it is inevitable. 


preference for blue. As a fact, 
differences of opinion between critics are as a rule | 
small—at all events in this country. 


defect may easily escape one critic ; 


recall such remarkable contrasts as those frequently 
shown by American critics. Here, for example, 
are some findings, pilloried in the A/uszcal Courier, 
from which I have already quoted: Of a singer 
the Hera/d said that he had ‘a fine voice, well 
controlled’—this same voice, however, striking 
the JZaz/ as ‘not always pleasing to the ear... 
tone thick and unsteady a voice without 
great charm.’ The J/az/ complained of a violinist 
—Josef Borisofi—that he ‘ relied too much on full 
vibrant tone, and too little on refinement... 
and [in the Franck Sonata] showed an inclination 
to tear emotion to tatters.’ The Hera/d felt this, 
too: There was plenty of fire . . . perhaps more 
vibrancy and temperament and less refinement in 
Franck’s Sonata than the Belgian composer would 
have enjoyed.’ By this time you have a picture 
of Josef letting himself go, and putting the 
Franck across like a real he-man, as they might 
say over the water. 


And now see Josef as he struck the Swvz, the 
Evening World, and The Tribune: © The strange 
weakness lurking in this excellent equipment was 
a certain coldness almost approaching routine.’ 
“One wishes that his tone were not so dry, and that 
he might put greater warmth intohis playing.’ ~The 
Franck Sonata . seemed calm and correct 
rather than expressive.’ 

You say that these extracts show the absurd 
inconclusiveness of criticism. I don’t agree. 
One learns from them: (1) That Josef is an 
excellent fiddler ; (2) that critics A and B difler 
from their brothers C, D, and E, as to the emotional 
content of the Sonata; and (3) that the player 
differs from both groups, being too warm for one, 
too cold for the other, and therefore almost 
certain to be right. If Josef is wise, he reads 
these notices with interest, refuses to regard 
himself as bullied, insulted, or libelled, and 
continues to play the Franck as he feels it, and 
not as he gathers certain critics think he ought to 
feel it. 


But how if such differences of opinion concern, 
not an interpretative, but a technical point? 
Then Josef, still wise—I am speaking of Borisoll, 
not Holbrooke—will begin by assuming that 
the adverse criticism is right, and will overhaul 
that part of his technical equipment, or take 
pedagogic advice, until he is satisfied that it is 
wrong. In most cases he will find it is right, for 
the reason that critics rarely commit themselves to 
definite statements on technical points (especially 
in the direction of finding fault) unless they are 
well-qualified and sure of their ground. 

The lack of unanimity over which so much fuss 
is made is on the whole a good thing. A virtue or 
it can hardly 
Anyway, good thing or 
Quot homines. Even 
Dr. Hull’s panel of programme boys would not 





I do not| always speak with one voice. 
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‘SONATE PATHETIQUE’ 
By H. Scort-BAKER 
It has been stated in Die Musik that probably 
Beethoven’s Op. 13 is connected with Cherubini’s 
opera ‘ Medea,’* which was produced at Paris in 
1797, two years before the publication of this Sonate. 
‘The composer’s title ‘ Pathétique,’ which was the first 
of the dozen or so times when he used one, suggests, 


of course, a programme which, so far as is known, | 


Beethoven never explained.t 

Cherubini was ten years older than Beethoven. | 
At the time of the production of *‘ Medea,’ the former 
would be thirty-seven and the latter twenty-seven. At 
this time, too, it is probable that Cherubini was the | 
most discussed composer in Europe, much in the| 
same way as Stravinsky, Scriabin, Strauss, and | 
others have been in our own time. His operas | 
* Lodoiska’ (1791), ‘ Koukourgi’ (1793), ‘ Elisa’ (1794), | 
and ‘ Medea’ (1797), are spoken of as belonging to a 
new style, with unusual harmonic combinations and | 
instrumental effects which were ‘both startling and | 
brilliant, and took the composers of the day| 
completely by surprise.’} 

It is a fact that Beethoven esteemed Cherubini 
above all other living composers, and it is 
acknowledged that the former’s choral work was 
much influenced by the latter; indeed, Beethoven 
thought so highly of Cherubini’s Requiem that he is 
reported to have said that he would borrow largely 
from it in the event of his writing one. The scores 
of ‘ Medea’ and ‘ Faniska’ were found in his scanty 
library, and a fragment of a sketch-book—at one | 
time in the possession of the late Dr. Joachim— 
contains the Trio in the ‘ Deux Journées’ mixed up 
with sketches for ‘ Fidelio’ and the Finale of the B flat ; 
Symphony. These facts, as well as plenty of other 
evidence, are to be found in ‘ Grove,’ and they tend 
to prove that Beethoven was a close student of 
Cherubini’s work, much in the same way as Wagner 
was of Beethoven’s. 

‘ Medea’ is the story of intense hatred, witchcraft, | 
jealousy, and passionate grief; the mythological | 
background adds much to the atmosphere of the 
story. The opera book is based on the tragedy of 
Euripides of the same name, which, as every one 
knows, is the sequel to the romance of the Argonauts. 
The quest of the Golden Fleece by Jason and the 
heroes of ancient Greece, and how they were helped | 
and protected by Medea, must be read in detail, 
otherwise the passionate hatred of Medea, which 
culminates in the tragedy, may appear exaggerated. 

The ensemé/e in the second Act is the scene of the | 
banishment of Medea. This is the place in the story 
where Medea is goaded into astateof furious hatred, 
jealousy, and an awful sense of her wrongs. She) 
pleads with the king to be allowed to live near her 
children, but he refuses. The dramatic situation is 
heightened by a chorus of warriors, alternately 
reiterating the king’s commands and appealing to 
the gods to protect Corinth from Medea’s witchcraft. 

Here Cherubini makes a good deal of use of this | 
figure in the accompaniment : 
| 
| 
| 
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Musical Times, November, 1923. +t ‘Grove,’ vol. ii., p. 672. 
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It has a strong likeness to Beethoven’s A//egro 


}at bar 25: 
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of which the opening subject of the 4//egro is but a 


| development. 


These variants of Ex. 1 appear fifteen times in the 
first movement, and the development section is largely 
devoted to it. Bearing in mind the psychological 
moment when it is used in the opera, is it not 
possible that Beethoven may have used these 
strenuous so/i/s to represent the passions of hate and 
revenge? 

Richard Hohenemser, the writer of the article in 
Die Musik, considers the second subject of 
Beethoven’s first movement, as well as the Rondo 
subject, to be related to certain themes in the Finale 
of the opera. For instance, when Neris enters and 


|implores Jason to rescue his children, Cherubini has 


this: 














This leads to the figure which accompanies Jason’s 


futile dash to save his children : 





But at other points in the opera a resemblance to 
Beethoven’s themes occurs. In the opening scene, 
Act 1, Dirce (Medea’s rival) expresses doubt of 
Jason’s fidelity, since he has already broken faith 
with his wife, Medea. Cherubini uses this figure in 
the accompaniment : 














Then again, in the second Act, after Medea’s 
sentence of banishment, Neris assures Medea of 
loyalty ‘even unto death’: 
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| The expressive nature of the themes Beethoven ‘ad 
——- | uses in the Grave, is best shown by comparison with the 
=f | those of Wagner's ‘Tristan.’ This story, like that of 
* Medea,’ is concerned with sorcery. It was the custom 4 
|in olden times for princesses to be acquainted with f 
+ and to practice this science. Both Medea and Isolda, Th 
| therefore, would possess certain knowledge of magical h 
jart. The story of ‘Tristan and Isolda,’ for instance, he 
| turns on the substitution of a love for a death potion. . , 
Wagner uses the following »o¢/f whenever sorcery is ‘ 
mentioned or implied. The Prelude has it thus: S 
tio 
| Langsam, Ge. it j 
— —— __= anne ori 
= : ——s | Ex. 13 6p S= = bel 
| = the 
Beethoven may have developed either or both of the tal 
following subjects from Exx. 3, 4, 5, or 6: | At Isolda’s words, ‘O zahme Kunst der Zauberin,’ os 
« 
Ex - ae th 
Sub, 1 
= ple > ple * ’ 
7 eo (= 22 —B-t; # |e 
e2= a: Ge fee a fe —— + 
SF 
Ronde 
Dn m 
Ex .~ =—a2-2 + - _ i 
it SSeS Se : 
at 
Lut Nottebohm states that the Aondo subject, . 
Ex. 8, was originally intended for the third of the! and so on. a 
String Trios, Op. 9, which were probably composed| In the seventh and eighth bars of the Introduction on 
in 1796.* If this was the case, then Beethoven |to the ‘ Sonate Pathétique,’ Beethoven has used very . 
invented the figure before Cherubini’s work appeared. | much the same : P 
Is it possible that Beethoven found that his mofz/| pe 
suited the Medea scheme, and withdrew it from the | Grave. ; = 
Trio for use in the Sonata? Except for the Coda the - __'2 et =a * 
Rondo is rather a pleasant affair ; it does not breathe Ex. 15. Gp a fs - E— &e. . 
the same spirit as the other movements. In the ia "ore ~ r 
scheme of things it is inclined to be incongruous: it - 
~ = c rs . . ~ . . ° w 
also shows signs of having been made to refer to| ‘The Introduction Grave is mainly concerned with fr 
other movements, to the Adagio, for instance. | this gloomy and sinister off: a 
Compare Exx. 9 and to with Ex. 11: 
ar 
ER, 
Sao — th 
- = _ Ex. 16. += — oe ee = 
+ pon? , z=? Som oom | 6 = o “es La a 
| tb — 2 t 2 =——=_= => 
= Sc 
It appears later, in the middle section of the ye 
Ex Allegro, as: co 
ean ead, fu 
o> o— fF st et ur 
6 ‘= at ote —— - — — Ex. 1 6= de 
fu 
Ex, 11 Adagié ee ee ee eee | fe 
9—»+;$—o— a land has a striking resemblance to the ‘look’ of 
ee — = —— ——— SS Bg Oe RES Bes . 7 ‘h 
i) <= DoS SS. motifin‘ Tristan’ (which is especially noticeable when lin 
i we compare its major form at bar 5 of the Grave) : ru 
| 
: ae m 
Although Ex. 12 is a variant of Ex. 8, it manages | h: 
. | « 
to carry the mind back to the opening of the Adagva, | 
as well as to the third and fourth bars of Ex. 7: . 
\ to : Ww 
o£ — | s 
? see wy SF - These comparisons between the ‘ Pathétique’ and pi 
setae ‘ Tristan’ may reveal only a coincidence ; on the other st 
In fact the subject-matter of the first and second | hand it may be a case of ‘ Apostolic succession,’ which he 
movements is often metamorphosised into the | is so admirably defined by Sir George Grove.* If the E 
Rondo, as will be seen on analysis, but the effect falls | latter, then there will be some justification - th 
short of bringing the movement into the already | supposing that a tragedy with a sinister backgrount to 
established atmosphere. The hearer is, so to speak, | of sorcery, as seen in* Medea,’ underlies the compos! N 
hoodwinked by the brilliant Coda. tion of the ‘ Pathétique.’ Beethoven has so seldom 
* ‘ Grove,’ vol. i., p. 177, vol. ii., p. 672. Op. 9 was published in 1798. | * * Beethoven and his Nine Symphonies,’ p. 60. 
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indicated a programme that it is well to remember 
the late Sir Hubert Parry’s dictum on this point : 
Even if it deals with a story it does not represent the 
circumstances, but the condition of mind which results 
from its contemplation. * 
This may be nearer the mark than the suggestion 
that Beethoven specifically used Cherubini’s ideas, or 
that Wagner used Beethoven’s. 
We are told that ‘ great minds think alike,’ and if 
a ‘condition of mind which results from contempla- 
tion’ produces musical ideas which have a likeness, 
it is feasible that dissimilar stories have a common 
origin. The earliest form of the ‘Tristan’ story 
belongs to Solar mythology ; the same may be said of 
the ‘Medea’ story. In Greek mythology she isimmor- 
talised as the grand-daughter of the Sun. According 
to Alice Cleather and Basil Crump,t Wagner shows 
that he was acquainted with the earliest solar form of 
the Tristan myth by the lines: 
Mit blutender Wunde bekimpft ’ich einst Morolden : 
Mit blutender Wunde erjag ’ich mir heut’ Isolden! 
(Act 3, Scene 2.) 
As Tristan sinks dying in Isolda’s arms, the two 
motifs shown in Exx. 13 & 18 are heard, thereby 
accentuating their place in this drama by being used 
at its climax. Likewise in the Free Fantasia section 
of the first movement of the ‘ Pathétique,’ Exx. 2 & 17 
are brought into close contact, which, from their 
associations might typify passionate hatred and 
sorcery, although the latter is not apparent, so to 
speak, until Wagner has pointed it out. But is it not 
possible that, considering the circle in which Beethoven 
moved, and which would have contained eminent 
scholars, philosophers, and the like, some account of 
the original mythology of ‘ Medea,’ and the sinister 
influence of passion, love, and magic would set him 
thinking ? Indeed, the phrase ‘Fire of Love,’ 
which is exemplified in both these dramas, comes 
from Pagan sun-worship. Its adoption in Christian 
worship, in the ‘Veni, Creator,’ for instance, is 
an anachronism which has a parallel in the use of 
the beautiful melody of the Adagio for an Anglican 
chant. 
Beethoven was twenty-nine when he published the 


Sonate. He had been resident at Vienna about five 
years, during which time his relations with his 
contemporaries were anything but pleasant. He was 


fully conscious of the fact that his music was not 
understood. He was sensitive and suspicious to a 
degree, the slightest hint of ridicule made him 
furious. It is not difficult to understand what his 
feelings would be like if, after explaining his meaning 
of the ‘ Pathétique,’ Woelffl, Hummel, and a few other 
lively sparks made fun of it—he was hardly likely to 
run the risk. His strong sense of humour, too, 
might make him enjoy the many attempts there must 
have been at the time to unravel the mystery of such 
a title. 

He was evidently chary of giving titles to his 
works. He qualified thetitle of ‘ Pastoral’ to the sixth 
Symphony with ‘more the expression of feeling than 
painting’; and as for the ‘Eroica,’ the well-known 
story of Ries is illuminating on this point, for when 
he told him that Napoleon had assumed the title of 
Emperor, Beethoven tore the title-page in half and 
threw it on the ground, and, it is said, never referred 
to the connection between his Symphony and 
Napoleon until seventeen years afterwards, when he 





® * Grove,’ vol. iii., p. 574. 
+“ Tristan and Isolda,"’ described and interpreted in accordance 
with Wagner's own writings’ (Methuen). 





was told of the death of the latter at St. Helena 
(May 5, 1821). Then he stated that he had already 
composed the proper music for that catastrophe, 
meaning, of course, the ‘Funeral March.’ 

Then there is the inconsistency of style between 
the Rondo and the other movements. Beethoven 
must have realised this soon after publication ; he 
was too big an artist not to havedoneso. Howvery 
different, for instance, is the so-called ‘ Appassionata’ 
Sonata (Op. 57). This is consistent throughout. 
It was composed in the summer of 1806, after a 
season at Vienna which included many meetings with 
Cherubini, who was there in 1805-06 producing his 
operas. It is stated that the composers were much 
together. 

The writer of the article in ie .J/usié states that 
it is unlikely that Beethoven was never conscious of 
the relationship between this Sonata and ‘ Medea.’ If 
such is the case, then Op. 13 is ‘more the expression 
of feeling than a /av/asia on themes’—to paraphrase 
the Master’s own words. On his own admission he 
always worked to a picture.* As to what this may 
have been he very seldom affords a clue. But as he 
progressed towards maturity, he thought less and less 
of his early works and, great artist that he was, the 
incongruous nature of an early Aondo tacked on to 
obviously-inspired first and second movements must 
have been distasteful to him. This was probably the 
reason why no indication ever came from him as to 
the meaning of the ‘ Pathétique.’ But the atmosphere 
of ‘ Medea’ seems to be reflected in the Sonata, added 
to which there is an apparent working of some of 
Cherubini’s themes which will justify an association 
of the two works. 





NEW LIGHT ON LATE TUDOR COMPOSERS 
By W. H. GRATTAN FLOOD 
I.—WILLIAM SELBY 


Although William Selby (or Shelby) is included 


in the list of ‘practicioners’ by Morley, in his 
well-known ‘Plaine and Easie Introduction to 
Practical Musicke,’ in 1597, and is quoted by 


Stafford Smith, yet no particulars of his biography 
have been hitherto available. 

Henry Davey, in the new edition of his ‘History 
of English Music’(1921), is content with the following 
notice of this Tudor composer : 


Selby was doubtless the William Shelbye whose 
‘Felix namque’ and ‘ Miserere’ are preserved in the 
Mulliner MS. The former is in four real parts, long 
and elaborate ; the latter—a fantasia on the plainsong 
Miserere—has throughout two notes in the upper part 
against three in the middle and nine in the bass. 
Stafford Smith made a marginal note that the piece 
was not :ntended to be exactly divided, but I think the 
varios *‘ proportions’ would have been precisely what 
16th-century musicians employed and appreciated. 
There is in most of the pieces in the Mulliner MS. still 
a certain stiffness resulting from too strict contrapuntal 
calculation ; from beginning to end each piece is 
without variety, having always the same ‘ proportions’ 
as in Shelbye’s ‘ Miserere,’ in Tallis’s ‘ Natus est nobis’ 
(two-part, with quavers in bass and minims in melody), 
and many others, 


Dr. Ernest Walker, in his ‘History of Music in 
England’ (second edition, 1924), writing of the 





* * Beethoven and his Nine Symphonies,’ p. 158 
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ecclesiastical influence in the pieces given in the Saf ’ 
Sains tenth, can The Musician’s Bookshelf 

The pieces of Redford and Shepherd seem on the F = : = 
whole the least artistically ehieutinn : those of |‘The Necessity of Art.” [The Student Christian 
Blitheman, himself a great executant, show forecasts Movement, 7s. 6¢.] 
of the virtuoso fireworks of his pupil Bull, some of This volume consists of seven lengthy chapters, the 
whose rhythmical devices are also foreshadowed in such subjects and authors being ‘ Art and the Escape from 
things as a * Miserere’ Fantasia by Shelbye, which | Ranality,’ A. Clutton Brock ; ‘Christianity and Art, 
combines three different measures unintermittently from “ : ‘ ‘ ’ : 

Per 96 le a oe Percy Dearmer; ‘The Art of Movement,’ A. §. . 
start to finish—~an example of sheer mathematical = inet” ire - © 
calculation of a kind which seems to have had con- Duncan-Jones ; The Puritan’ Objection to Art, 
siderable attraction for contemporary composers. Malcolm Spencer; ‘The Artist and the Saint, 

Alfred W. Pollard; ‘Literature and Religion, 
Parry, in his ‘Style in Musical Art’ (new edition, | J, Middleton Murry ; and ‘ The Doctrine of Values, 
1924), thus refers to Selby : Percy Dearmer. 

Further, in this book of Mulliner’s, there are One ” disappointed to find no chapter devoted 
examples which show the instinct of composers to | Specially to music—the art capable of being practisedp ,. 
break the bonds of the old choral style, and to seek for | by the largest percentage of people and at the lowest : 
intimately ingenious devices which might be qualified |cost. However, Mr. Duncan-Jones allots a section of . 
to represent a new kind of art. A very curious and | his chapter to music in connection with religion, and : 
amusing example is an elaborate speculative com- of course music frequently comes in by the wa) e 
bination of species by Shelbye. The Canto Fermo(a | throughout the volume. The actual claim expressed ‘ 
Miserere) is given to the little finger in what appears |i the title is best backed up in the opening chapter, ‘ 
to be two semibreves in a bar, though it requires the | te 


addition of a quaver to each semibreve to make it fit, 4 Art and the Escape from Banality,’ and in the s 
the middle part for the thumb and contiguous fingers of | second of Dr. Dearmer’s contributions. The bulk of 

the right hand and the part for the left hand are in a_ | the latter appeared in 7e Guardian some time ago, 
time equivalent to nine crotchets in a bar. Such |and well bears re-reading. Dr. Dearmer quotes the 
devices are met with also in later Elizabethan following from the article, ‘ A<sthetics,’ in the 
compositions for the Virginals. ° Encyclopedia Britannica’ (the Doctor’s italics 


So far, then, we have ample evidence as to Selby’s | (1.) A®sthetic experience (in all but its simpler and 


owers aS a composer, and yet the only clue as to! cruder forms) has been, and still is, cosfined to a small 
P p ’ ) ) t 


the period in which he flourished is the fact that two number of persons ; so that the subject does not appeal t 
of his instrumental pieces are found in Mulliner’s| ‘® @ Wide, popular interest. t 
MS., ¢. 1560. Therefore I proceed to throw some} (2.) Both play and zesthetic contemplation . . . con- d 
new light on his biography—not many details, I am trast with the serious work imposed on us, and controlled t 
sorry to add, but still such as may prove helpful to| by what we mark off as the necessities of life, such as d 


providing for bodily wants or rearing a family. They 4 


future historians. n z a 
each add a sort of luxurious fringe to life. 


William Selby was probably born c. 1510, and we| “ 
meet with him as organist of Canterbury Cathedral} Jr. Dearmer has no difficulty in riddling this t 
in 1540. In the Chapter Acts there is an entry | pestilent theory, and he ends his lively exposé with i 
under date 1550, chronicling the fact that Selby | the opinion that the poor r 
was Master of the Choristers and also ‘ pulsator’ of é 0 
the organ. We are therefore safe in concluding} - - - never fell into the great modern heresy about art : r 
that his creative period as a composer may be| ‘* has always been an upper-class idea that art is only t 


placed between the years 1540 and 1560. Another necessary to the rich, and a middle-class idea that art 
* en Ng is not necessary to anybody. 


interesting entry from the Chapter Acts, under date | sini, ‘ 
1567, records the payment to Mr. Selby, Master| Mr. Duncan-Jones says some good things, but some 
of the Choristers, of a honorarium ‘for his pains in| of his musical statements are rash. Is ‘The Magic 
making and pricking divers books of music for the} Flute’ the supreme achievement in music? And isit 
choir.’ true to say that ‘for the fullness of the drama music is 
Selby either retired or died in 1569-70, as his| needed, and so is the dance’? If so, Shakespeare's 
successor, Thomas Bull, was appointed Master of | works would be better as operas than as plays, 
the Choristers in 1570. He deserves inclusion in the | which is unthinkable, if only for the reason that the 
present series of articles as one among the Tudor | exigencies of musical setting would end in our 
composers who endeavoured to break away from the | being obliged to scrap a good deal of the poetry of 
old traditions, and who yet must be reckoned with | Shakespeare, and to exchange some of the remainder 
those who, as C. H. H. Parry writes, ‘beat their| for the poetasting of the librettist. Mr. Duncan- 
wings fruitlessly against the confines of their cage.’ | Jones evidently has a higher opinion of Mozart's 
For any who desire to study at ‘Requiem ’ than have most musicians. Can it be 
two compositions by Selby, an examination of the/|truly said that, apart from a few fine pages, the 
Mulliner MS. in the British Museum will repay | composer has risen to the height of his tremendous 
perusal. text? Had he done so, a performance of the 
TT —————— | ‘Requiem’ would be one of the most moving—even 

We have received from Messrs. Paxton the book of music shattering—of experiences. But is it? 
for the Welsh Festival at Wembley—a selection from ‘The} Mr. Duncan-Jones gives a good example of the 
Messiah,’ some of the best of Welsh hymn-tunes and folk- ignorance which persisted until very recently, even 


songs, motets and anthems by Palestrina, S. S. Wesley, and among educated people, concerning the ancient 
Seles , ; > . : abe , 

Mendelssohn, and five of Robert Jones’s delightful ditties. | music of the Church. Thus: 

rhe collection is edited by Sir Walford Davies, who also 


—" 











— i nn. ne i, an nn, en), a ee ae ee | 





writes a characteristic ‘Foreword,’ in which are some The ‘Cambridge Medieval History,’ in its first 
practical suggestions concerning massed singing. The music volume, has a chapter on ‘Early Christian Art’ in 
is printed in both notations. which this most signal achievement of the Christian 
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spirit is not mentioned. In the second volume it 
manages in one place to couple the word ‘ music’ 
with the name of Gregory. In the third volume the 
subject is waved aside with an apologetic gesture. 
* No idea of the progress made in music can be given, 
but by a specialist.’ As the specialist was apparently 
not forthcoming, we are left to console ourselves with 
the reflection that the shadowy and sordid history of 
emperors, counts, and viscounts was at any rate relieved 
by gorgeous buildings and learned writers. 

Yet, as he says elsewhere, the so-called Dark Ages 
. . » witnessed a steady growth and development which 
endowed the Church with perhaps the largest body of 
pure melody that has ever existed. And more—busy 
minds devoted themselves to the study of the principles 
that underlay it, and to the evolution of its science. 


Officiants and others who suffer from over-long 
‘settings,’ with wearying repetitions of words, will 
envy the courage of Bishop Ullathorne, of whom 
Mr. Duncan-Jones tells a delightful story. Speaking 
of the early days of church music and ceremonial, 
and of the free methods of clergy in the conduct of 
the services in days ‘ when they had not fallen victims 
to the church musician nor to the mind of the 
sacristan,’ Mr. Duncan-Jones says : 

Bishop Ullathorne was quite in the ancient fashion 
when, having sat through an elaborate creed till the 
limit of endurance was reached, he rose in his place, as 
the choir were singing genz/um non factum for the 
eighth or ninth time, and carolled forth, Factum vel 
non factum, Dominus vobiscum. 


A musical journal’s main concern is with music, so 
there is no call for a discussion of other chapters in 
this excellent book. But it may be permitted to 
draw attention to the unusual fairness with which 
the Puritan attitude to art is treated, to Mr. 
Middleton Murry’s earnest pages on ‘Literature 
and Religion,’ and, above all, to the opening chapter 
—which by its vision and cogency reminds us of 
the country’s loss in the death of Arthur Clutton 
Brock. All who are working for the proper 
recognition of the things of the spirit will find their 
objects stated in this symposium with a complete- 
ness that has probably never before been given to 
the subject. 


By Charles E. Pearce. 
[Stanley Paul, 16s.] 

Mr. Pearce’s book has for sub-title ‘ Fifty Years of 
Music in England,’ and in the long run it will 
probably be valued more as a record of a period than 
as a biography of a singer. Singers’ lives make 
poorish reading, as a rule. There is little of the 
interest that attaches to the career of a composer, 
for example. We are engrossed in reading of the 
circumstances in which a great work comes into 
being, because we have the work before us, and such 
knowledge is often an essential preparation to 
complete enjoyment of it. But the singer’s life is 
usually an alternation of success and squabble, and 
both alike are soon no more than dull—sometimes 
sordid—memories. The gramophone will improve 
matters, because it will help us to reconstruct a great 
singer’s success. Thus a life of Caruso can be made 
a vivid affair by means of a score or so of his best 
gramophone records. What would we not give for 
some records of Sims Reeves, even though the 
music were balladry of the shoppiest! Mr. Pearce 
calls him ‘England’s greatest singer,’ and there 
seems to be no reason to doubt that we have never 
had another tenor in the same class. He had 

Cc 


‘Sims Reeves.’ 


volume, range, sweetness, and above all that ease of 
production which is absent from so many tenors of 
to-day. Mr. Pearce suggests that much of his 
success was due to the fact of his having 
been first trained as a baritone, and the singer 
himself seems to bear out the theory. In 1892 he 
said : 
The modern voice has a wide range but no middle. 

It has been written up till the middle register has 

grown weak and thin. If a tenor has a good, strong 

middle voice, he is now called a baritone. I think I 

may claim to be a tenor, yet I used to be called a 

baritone at first because I had preserved this part of 

my voice fresh and strong. 


As Mr. Pearce says, no doubt the youthful Reeves 
possessed, unknown to his teacher, the high notes of a 
pure tenor. Had the teacher not been deceived by 
the richness of the middle notes, and unaware of the 
high ones, he might have concentrated on the top 
and starved the middle—a common fault of teachers 
to-day, if we may judge from most sopranos and 
tenors. 

But Sims Reeves was a good deal more than a 
mere voice. We are apt to under-rate his all-round 
ability and musicianship, misled by his facile success 
with so many poor songs. Yet as a boy he 
absorbed a lot of excellent music and got something 
like a good standard in the matter of execution, 
thanks to the concerts of the Royal Artillery at 
Woolwich (where his father played the violin and 
bassoon, besides singing bass solos in_ the 
R.A. Chapel); he learned musical notation almost 
with the alphabet, and in early childhood was 
accustomed to be ready for a pianoforte lesson from 
his father at five in the morning. Later he was 
leading treble and occasional organist at North Cray 
Church, and while still in the adolescent stage 
was a pupil of Callcott for harmony and counter- 
point, of John Cramer for pianoforte, and was 
able to make a good show with the violin, violoncello, 
and oboe. And he appears to have added yet other 
instruments to his repertory, for we hear later of 
him during an engagement at Edinburgh ‘taking up 
half a dozen instruments and playing difficult 
passages for the instruction of the bandsmen who 
were unable to execute them correctly.’ He even 
learned to engrave music! His father, a cautious 
Yorkshireman, had some doubts as to the stability 
of a livelihood gained from singing, and advised his 
son to take up the graver’s tools and so have a craft 
at his back in case of failure. On the singing side, 





the most useful training at this early period of his 
life was got from frequent attendance at the King’s 
Theatre, where he heard all the operatic stars of the 
day—Grisi, Persiani, Rubini, Lablache, Tamburini, 
and others who happened to be at their best just 
then. 

Mr. Pearce discusses the complaint sometimes 
made as to Sims Reeves’s having done little in the 
cause of good music. He quotes Mr. Willert Beale : 


It is much to be regretted that one with so much 
influence at his command had not done more for the 
art he represents. In oratorio singing he was unsur- 
passed. Being recognised, and justly so, as the leading 
tenor of the day, he could have advanced English 
music, had he been so disposed, to an incalculable 
extent; yet his practical encouragement of composers 
has been limited to writers of ephemeral compositions. 


Mr. Pearce says that Mr. Beale, to be just, should 





have mentioned examples of good English music 
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which Reeves could have sung and didn’t; and 
he contends that such examples do not exist. 
Admittedly, the period of Reeves’s prime was a 
lean time in English composition ; but it can hardly 
be denied that his choice of songs might have been 
much improved. 


better than Pretty Janes. 
Mr. Beale meant ‘music in England’ rather than 
*English music’? 
for Reeves. At his innumerable concert engagements 
he seems to have relied on threadbare operatic 
excerpts and poor ballads. He made a great success 
with ‘ Adelaide’—now generally admitted to be one 
of Beethoven’s weakest songs. Were there no other 
songs by the classical lieder school obtainable in 
England at the time? Think what a singer of his 
standing, with a public ready to eat out of his hand, 
could have done by the introduction of one or two 
first-rate songs into each of his programmes! Mr. 
Pearce’s real answer to such strictures as those of 
Mr. Beale lies on other grounds than mere choice of 
songs. It is almost impossible to exaggerate the 
amount of good a singer of Reeves’s gifts can do in 
awakening wide public interest in the art itself. 
Mr. Pearce draws attention to the great increase of 
musical activity—especially in choralism—that took 
place about 1850. May not much of this be credited 
to Sims Reeves? He could not have drawn those 
great crowds to hear him sing at concerts and in 
oratorio without bringing thousands under the spell 
of music ; and his every appearance set up a standard 
in vocal beauty and purity of style that must have 
had incalculable effects for good on the young 
singers of his day. 


Apropos of the choral activity of that period, 
Mr. Pearce says that in 1854 ‘nearly every provincial 
town had its choral class. The London suburbs were 
busy in establishing musical societies, and Camberwell, 
greatly daring, engaged Prof. Pauer to conduct a 
choral body of a hundred and fifty singers,’ and goes 
on to quote Chorley’s view that ‘chorus singing, 
whether theatrical, sacred, or orchestral, has never 
before been carried to such high perfection in England 

our country may now in this improved branch of 
musical execution challenge its rivals, whoever they 
may be.’ Mr. Pearce follows this quotation by 
asking: ‘ What would Mr. Chorley say of the paucity 
of choral singing at the present day?’ Mr. Pearce 
must be curiously out of touch with the musical life 
of the present, or he would be aware that both in 
quantity and quality choral singing to-day is 
immeasurably ahead of that of seventy years ago. 

There are so many quotable and discussable 
matters in this book that a reviewer looks at his 
copy, with its dog’s-ears and pencil-notes every few 
pages, and finds that after all he has to leave 
unpicked all manner of plums. 


As was said above, the work is less a biography 
than a discursive account of a period. Mr. Pearce 
has made a good and attractive job of it despite 
an occasional lack of care in style and some dubious 
views in regard to musical taste. (For example, he 
is prone to defend poor music, and to scoff at 
attempts to improve public taste.) But his book is 
so entertaining that he may be forgiven. Indeed, so 
great is our debt to him that he may even be absolved 
for saying (p. 154) that ‘some of the singers were 
non est.’ H. G. 


*‘N. A. Rimsky- 


Translated by J. A. Joffe. 


Van Vechten. 
[Londo 





Korsakov: My Musical Life? 


Introduction by Carl 


n: Martin Secker, 255.] 


A Gervase Elwes or John Coates 
would have snapped his fingers at the taste and 
convention of 1850, and would have found something 
But is it not probable that 


If so, there is even less defence 


There are too few books about music written 
‘from the inside.’ Here is one of them. 

There is not half enough of it—or rather not half 
enough of the most interesting parts of it. But do 
not let us start by grumbling, for the best parts 
are of such an extremely rare sort : 


True, music written without the aid of a pianoforte is 
distinctly heard by the composer ; nevertheless, when 
chance offers one an opportunity to play (on the 
pianoforte) for the first time a considerable quantity of 
music composed without a pianoforte, there is a peculiar 
impression, unexpected in its way, and one to which 
the composer has to grow accustomed. . . During 
the process of composing an opera the tones 
imagined mentally belong to voices and orchestra, 
and when performed for the first time on the 
pianoforte they sound somewhat strange. — 
It is laughable, but at that time I developed an 
indefinable longing for the F minor tonality, in which 
I had composed nothing for a long time. . . . This 
unaccountable yearning drew me irresistibly to compose 
Lyubava’s Aria, for which I jotted down the verses on 
the spot. 


That is not profound, but I for one find it curious 
—a reflection in the mind of a man who makes 
the wondrous works at which we non-creators gape 
without really understanding (not the best analysts 
among us) how they came into being. How 
little the great composers have told us of the 
musical mind and its workings, even those who 
wrote copiously and brilliantly : Schumann, Wagner, 


Berlioz, Ethel Smyth. Schumann said the best 
things, and we grasp at them. But most have said 
nothing. 


Rimsky-Korsakov did not write one of the great 
autobiographies of the world, but he wrote one of 
the best of musicians’ books. We deplore his 
destruction of his sketches for a general work on 
zsthetics, to which he was incited by reading 
Hanslick, ‘a writer of slight wit and exceeding 
paradox.’ ‘This autobiography was jotted down at 
different times, and stops at August, 1906, thus 
leaving out the last two years. 

The introduction tells us that the original is 
‘artlessly, even badly written.’ However that may 
be, the introducer is not in a position to criticise. 
Judge of his writing when he calls Rimsky-Korsakov 
‘a skilled workman at setting folk-jewels in operatic 
platinum,’ &c. Rimsky happily avoided such flowers 
of speech. 

His book reads coolly and laconically. He was 
evidently bent on setting down objective facts. 
Nothing could be more different from the swagger of 
Wagner’s and Berlioz’s books. This translation has 
Americanisms which might, in a London publication, 
have been pruned, but it is thoroughly readable. 
The system of transliteration (‘Byelyayeff’ for 
Belaiev, and so on) has a clumsy look, but means 
well. 

This book, more than any other, brings us into 
personal contact with Halakirev and his friends. It 
breaks down the barriers of sixty years and the 
distance of Petersburg, and we feel how normal and 
human were these musicians who were engaged on 
such extravagant adventures — ‘Antar,’ ‘Boris, 
‘Islamey’—in the heyday of our Macfarrens and 
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feels them much nearer than Macfarren and 
Sterndale Bennett, and, in fact, extraordinarily like 
clever folk one has met at post-war parties at 
Kensington and St. John’s Wood. What they said 
at Balakirev’s in the 1860's, is nowadays to be 
heard at Chelsea : 

Eight Symphonies of Beethoven found comparatively 


little favour they had little respect for 
Mendelssohn, and Moussorgsky often called him 
‘Mendel.’ Mozart and Haydn were called out-of- 


date and naive. Chopin was likened by Balakirev to 

a nervous society lady. . . . Chopin’s melodies were 

considered sweet and womanish; Mendelssohn’s, sour 

and bourgeois. The themes of Bach’s Fugues were 
undoubtedly held in respect. The greatest amount of 
attention and respect was showered on the musical 
elements called additions, introductions, brief but 
characteristic phrases, os/zzafo dissonant progressions 

(but not of the enharmonic variety). . . . Berlioz . 

was highly esteemed . . . They respected Dargomijski 

. . » the ‘Vorspiel’ to Wagner’s ‘ Meistersinger’ he 

[Balakirev] hated. 

The book makes us love these men because of 
their passion for music—the amateur’s passion. 
All five of them were queer cases, and Rimsky as 
queer as any, no matter how drily he writes about 
himself. On page 38 we find him a midshipman 
putting in to refit at Gravesend, in 1862, on his way 
round the world. He was here in England for four 
months, and here wrote the Amdan/e of the Symphony 
which Balakirev had urged him to start on. He 
posted the score to Russia, and Balakirev said that 
the Gravesend Amdante was the best movement. 
Has any midshipman, before or since, occupied his 
leisure in writing a symphony? That was in 1862. 
Rimsky-Korsakov was eighteen. ‘I did not know 
the A B C of theory at the time.’ On his return to 
Russia, in 1865, the Symphony (which was called the 
first ‘Russian’ Symphony—Rubinstein did not count) 
was performed with some success. 

Rimsky-Korsakov, years later, buttressed his 
instinctive musical gifts with the solidest technical 
studies, and he looks back with some irony on his 
youthful adventures, as on those of his brilliant 
friends. They were the most amazing amateurs that 
ever were. If Balakirev could not be called an 
amateur, it was not that he was a trained musician 
but that he was a prodigy, a complete musician 
by instinct. He utterly dazzled the young 
Rimsky-Korsakov, and no wonder. The older 
Rimsky-Korsakov is critical enough, but sums him 
up : 

An excellent pianist, a superior sight-reader, a 
splendid improviser, endowed by nature with the sense 
of correct harmony and part-writing. . . . Then, too, 
he was a marvellous critic, especially a ‘echnical 
critic. He instantly felt every technical imperfection 
or error, he grasped a defect in form at once. 
Rimsky-Korsakov in retrospect blames him for not 

realising that the musical education of which he had 
no need might be useful and even necessary to others. 
In 1871, Rimsky-Korsakov, on the strength of 
*‘Sadko,’ ‘ Antar,’ and ‘The Maid of Pskov,’ was 
appointed a professor of composition and orchestra- 
tion, and conductor of the orchestral class at the 
Petersburg Conservatory. He says: 

I was a dilettante and knew nothing. ... I not 
only could not decently harmonize a chorale, had not 
written a single counterpoint in my life, but I had 
hardly any notion of the structure of a fugue; nay did 
not even know the names of augmented and diminished 
intervals, ... / As for the conductor’s art, never having 
conducted an orchestra, I had no conception of it. 





He learnt by teaching, and mastered all the 
academicarts. Meanwhile Borodin and Moussorgsky 
carried on by the light of nature. Rimsky-Korsakov 
leaves us valuable sketches of these two friends. To 
the good Borodin he was particularly attached, and he 
mixes dry humour with regretfulness in his account of 
Borodin, who was divided between music, chemistry, 
and philanthropy, living a restless life with a 
neurotic wife, crowds of poor relations, cats, and no 
time-table. No wonder that ‘Prince Igor,’ at which 
he had worked for twenty years, was left unfinished. 

And Moussorgsky passes before us in these candid 
pages, from a foppish young guardsman degenerating 
into a dreary toper. On page 210 is Rimsky- 
Korsakov’s defence of his drastic editing of 
Moussorgsky’s MSS. He found in the unfinished 
works : 

. . absurd, incoherent harmonies; ugly part-writing ; 
now strikingly illogical modulation, now depressing 
absence of any at all; ill-chosen instrumentation of 
orchestrated pieces ; in general a certain audacious self- 
conceited dilettantism; at times moments of technical 
dexterity, but more often technical impotence. Withal, 
these compositions showed so much talent, so much 
originality, offered so much that was new and alive, 
that publication was a positive obligation. 

And if the world really wants Moussorgsky’s 
ipsissima verba the MSS. are, so the candid friend 
the Editor points out, always accessible. Long years 
after, in 1904, 

I remained inexpressibly pleased with my revision 

and orchestration of ‘Boris Godounov’. 

Moussorgsky’s violent admirers frowned a bit . ° 

But I had not .. . painted out the old frescoes for 

ever. 

Rimsky-Korsakov certainly faced posterity with a 
perfectly clear conscience. One reads attacks on 
his editing of Moussorgsky which leave the 
historical considerations out of count. Whether 
he was well-advised or no, Rimsky-Korsakov all 
his life was a model of artistic probity. This book 
of his, which spares neither himself nor others, 
speaks unmistakably for a character of extra- 
ordinary courage and strength. C. 


Hymnal for use in Schools and 
Colleges.’ Edited by Sir Walford Davies for the 
National Council of Music in Wales and the 
Welsh County Schools Association. 

[Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press. 
Harmony edition, 6s. 6d. ; Melody edition, 1s. 6d.) 

‘Hymns of the Kingdom,’ being the English Section 
of the ‘Students’ Hymnal.’ 

[Humphrey Milford. Harmony edition, 45. 6d. ; 

Melody edition, 8¢.] 

‘A Transition Hymn-Book.’ By the Rev. R. E. 

Roberts. 


‘A Students’ 


[Humphrey Milford, 15.] 


‘The English Hymnal.’ Melody edition. 
| Humphrey Milford, 2s. 6¢.] 

Not very many years ago the compilation of a 
new hymn-book was a simple proposition ; you over- 
hauled all the existing books, took from them such 
tunes as met with your approval, got a few composers 
to write more or less original tunes so that your book 
would include a few pages of matter hitherto 
unpublished, and there you were. Of definite policy, 
or of freshness in laying out or presentment there was 
little until the ‘English Hymnal’ came on the scene. 
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Since that date a good many collections of various 
sizes have appeared, and in all of them a certain 
liveliness has been reflected from the ‘English 
Hymnal.’ The ‘Students’ Hymnal’ justifies itself 
amply in a variety of ways. To begin with, the 
music is set forth in both the Staff and the Tonic 
Sol-fa notations; the indexing is copious and 
convenient; the order is alphabetical; and—a 
specially valuable feature—a melody edition is 
available. It is a pity the names of authors and 
composers do not appear over or under the hymns. 
One of the best points about the ‘ English Hymnal’ 
is the fact that we can see the sources of words and 
music without reference to the index.) In the matter 
of laying out there seems to be only one fault in the 
harmony edition: in some cases all the words are 
sandwiched between the two staves, and where there 
are as many as five or six verses, plus the Tonic 
Sol-fa signs, the inevitable result is a very wide 
separation of the staves. (In No. 61 the staves are 
separated by no fewer than fourteen lines of text !) 
This does not matter to singers, but players who are 
poor readers or inexperienced will find themselves 
hampered by the gap between the s.A. and T.B. 
parts—especially when (as so often happens in hymn 
playing) one hand has to help out the other by 
taking over an extra voice for a note or two. 
The quality of the tunes leaves room for the 
minimum of complaint. The prime feature is 
melodic strength, both in melody and rhythm. 
There are many new tunes—so many that an attempt 
to discuss them as they deserve would call for a far 
longer review than is possiblehere. Thereisa section 
of over a hundred hymns, with Welsh text and mainly 
Welsh tunes, a short collection of anthems (including 
the ‘Dona nobis pacem’ from the B minor Mass), a 
half-dozen carols, a few Psalms marked for chanting, a 
harmonized Pater Noster, and a setting of the Te Deum 
for choir and congregation. Among the adaptations 
are some that are questionable. The tune set to 
‘As with gladness men of old’ is an example. The 
familiar ‘ Dix’ is, as most people now know, an 
abridgment of a fine German chorale, ‘Treuer 
Heiland, wir sind hier.’ In the ‘ Students’ Hymnal’ 
we have ‘ Dix’ with a difference, the fourth phrase 
being drawn from the ‘ Treuer Heiland’ with the 
first note changed. As a result we have neither 
‘Dix’ nor ‘ Treuer Heiland,’ but a variant which will 
confuse and irritate those who know either tune. Itis 
a pity a metrical fit could not have been found for the 
German tune with its splendid penultimate phrase 
absent from ‘ Dix’). There is not much plainsong in 
the book, and what there is might have been better 
treated. Plainsongites will not be pleased to see a 
common metre tune hacked out of the exquisite 
16th-century ‘Rosy Sequence.’ The result is an 
ordinary hymn-tune that gives no more than a hint 
of the beauty of the original. ‘ Christe Redemptor’ 
(No. 76) has an effective faux-bourdon, but 
the organ part of the other verses has rather 
more chords than are desirable—a point in which 
practically every hymnal fails. It is hardly possible 
to sing these melodies with the right elasticity if 
almost every note bears a chord. ‘ A:terna Christi 
Munera’ is set out in a mixture of minims, crotchets, 
and quavers that will give the uninitiated little idea of 
the proper rhythm. The harmonization of these old 
tunes is diatonic rather than modal. (It is a popular 
error to regard the terms as synonyms. Modal harmony 
is diatonic, but diatonic is not necessarily modal.) 
Thus the ‘Christe Redemptor’ is here plainly in 








E flat, with a final cadence in the dominant ; there js 
no suggestion of the First Mode. An objection of 
this kind should not be lightly dismissed as mere 
pedantry. Many composers and a large proportion 
of the musical public alike now recognise the beauty 
of the modal system, not only for its own sake but as 
a welcome relief from the tonality of the major and 
minor scales. This being so, we are sorry to see the 
few plainsong tunes in this hymnal harmonized with 
so little feeling for their modality. 

Among the revisions that are improvements is one 
of Boyd’s ‘Pentecost’ (‘Fight the good fight’), 
The rhythm and harmony are altered for the better, 
but no amount of revision can ever make it a good 
tune ; those maddening repetitions of the third of the 
scale put it out of court as a melody. Sir Walford 
Davies probably thought twice before including it, 
even with the revisions. I wish he had not stopped 
at twice. Some day a hymnal will appear 
courageously without ‘ Pentecost.’ ‘ Melita’ has 
several of its dominant sevenths pruned away, but 
still too many remain. ‘St. Oswald’ is reharmonized 
with advantage, its original stationary alto and bass 
passages giving way to something more suggestive of 
‘the pilgrim band’ being on the move. All the 
changes of this kind strike one as being in the 
direction of life and interest. 

Marks of expression are absent, and there are no 
indications as to pace. There are a few bits of free 
accompaniment so good that one wishes there were 
more. Particularly effective is the rolling pedal for 
the last verse of ‘Thou, Whose Almighty Word’ to 
‘Moscow.’ The stereotyped plagal cadence ‘Amen 
is not tacked on to every hymn. Often there is no 
‘Amen’ at all, and those that are included are varied 
in form. In some cases the ‘ Amen’ is very fittingly 
made into an imposing climax by division of the voices. 
Similarly, the ‘Alleluia’ at the close of No. 78 has 
three treble parts. This sounds ambitious, but any 
ordinarily well-provided choir would find no difficulty 
in it ; the average choir-boy revels in an opportv- 
nity of the kind. In regard to the new tunes an 
interesting point is that some have a communal origin, 
those ascribed to the ‘University of Wales’ being 
written by a group of (presumably) students—with the 
editor as moderator, no doubt. Capital tunes they are, 
on the whole. The Preface tells us that in two cases 
no less than five people had a hand in the making 
of a four-lined melody. (But I wish the syndicate had 
not taken the fine old French tune ‘ Christe Sanctorum, 
and evolved from it the poor effort set to No. 38. 
The Preface, by the way, says so much that is wise 
and practical that it might well serve asthe basis ofa 
separate review. It should be read by all who have 
to do with hymn-singing. The thousands of people 
who have spent delightful and profitable hours at 
hymn festivals conducted by Sir Walford Davies will 
here find much of him in solution. The ‘ Students’ 
Hymnal,’ despite a few grounds for fault-finding, is 4 
live and challenging book. Like the ‘ English 
Hymnal’ it will affect for good any collections that 
may be appearing for a long time to come. 

As will be seen from the heading of this review, 
the English section—about two hundred hymns—'s 
issued separately under the title ‘Hymns of the 
Kingdom.’ 

‘The Transition Tune Book’ contains fifty-two 
tunes from the ‘ English Hymnal,’ brought together 
with the object of paving the way to the adoption of 
that book. Unfortunately some of the tunes cannot 
be called other than bad, ¢.g., the feeble ‘ Leominster 
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a 
of G. W. Martin, ‘Calcutta,’ ‘ Pilgrims of the Night,’ 
‘Stella,’ ‘ Benevento,’ and Lowell Mason’s Missionary 
Hymn. I doubt if any ardent admirer of the ‘E. H.’ 
(lam one) can lay his hand on his heart and say 
that he regards these tunes as being better than (or 
even so good as) the ‘A. & M.’ ones they are designed 
to supersede. The compiler says that in justice to 
the ‘E. H.’ he has to point out that his primary object 
‘has not been to select the most popular tunes, but 
to supersede the worst.’ But surely a collection 
brought together for propaganda purposes, so to 
speak, should contain no example to which exception 
may be taken on purely musical grounds. We have 
to face the fact that thé ‘E. H..,’ fine book as it is, 
contains a good number of tunes and harmonizations 
that many Church musicians who have used it from 
its inception hope to see dropped from any revised 
edition; it is a pity that Canon Roberts has 
included at least half a dozen of them. However, 
there still remain a good forty excellent specimens, 
so the booklet will serve its purpose, though less 
convincingly than it would have done with a more 
exacting compiler. 

It was stated above that one of the excellent 
points about the ‘Students’ Hymnal’ and ‘ Hymns of 
the Kingdom’ is that both are issued in a 
melody edition. Choirmasters who have used the 
‘English Hymnal’ and have chafed at the costliness 
of the music edition and at the size and weight 
of the volume for small choir-boys will be delighted 
to hear that it is now to be had with melodies 
only—a slim, handy volume in stout green cloth. 
The print is small, but as the book will be used 
mainly by young people, the drawback is not serious. 
The edition will be a boon in churches where congre- 
gational practices are held. Its issue is a wise 
though belated move, and does away with one of the 
obstacles to the adoption of the book in poor 
parishes. H. G. 


‘Harmony Exercises.’ By Adam Carse. 
[Augener. Books 1 and 2, 2s. 6d. each.] 


Here are two books which students and teachers 
of harmony should find exceedingly useful in 
supplementing the exercises—usually far too scanty 
—given in the ordinary text-books. The author has 
done his work very thoroughly and systematically, 
and the result is a total of over a hundred and 
twenty pages of carefully graded material for the 
student to work at. The two books together 
comprise forty-five sections, in the majority of which 
the exercises are arranged in three groups— 
(2) Figured Basses, (4) Melodies, (c) Unfigured 
Basses. The author has clearly aimed at making 
the exercises musically interesting, many of them 
being in instrumental idiom. In fact, in the praise- 
worthy attempt to reduce to a minimum stodgy 
exercises of the hymn-tune type, he lays himself 
open to criticism in the case of some of the examples 
in the early partof the book. There is more than one 
instance where certain notes would be better treated 
as unessential. Unessential notes, however, are not 
introduced till the eleventh section, so that even so 
far on as page 30 we find the student being asked to 
harmonize—with a separate chord for each note, of 
course—a descending scale of eight quavers in a bar 
of { time. Many of the exercises in this part of the 
book would have been capable of more artistic and 
more natural treatment had even simple passing- 
notes been introduced at an earlier stage. 








Apart from this Mr. Carse’s book appears to be in 
every respect admirable. Not the least of its good 
points is the prominence given to modulation from a 
very early stage, and the helpful nature of many 
of the exercises in this respect. One is glad to 
see, scattered throughout the book, several sections 
devoted to pianoforte writing—melodies to be 
harmonized for pianoforte (with keyboard idiom) or 
for violin with pianoforte accompaniment. The 
final stages deal with analysis of chords, and of 
chromatic and enharmonic progressions and the 
harmonization of chorales and ground basses. 

G. G. 


‘A History of Music in England.’ By Ernest 
Walker. 


{Humphrey Milford, 1os. 6d.] 


A reprint of this admirable book has been long 
overdue, and, now that it has arrived, the only 
complaint one has to make is that the necessary 
additions, modifications, and corrections appear as 
an appendix instead of being incorporated into the 
body of the book. ‘There are of course economic 
reasons for this, but these will not help the new 
reader, who will be well advised to read the appendix 
first, and make a note of the pages to which the fresh 
matter refers. There are few actual corrections, 
the bulk of the extra chapter being devoted to the 
carrying on of the review of British composers from 
the point at which it stopped twenty years ago. It 
is, however, still far from complete, owing to 
Dr. Walker’s decision to include only composers who 
have passed their fortieth year. He gives us telling 
thumbnail valuations of Delius, Ethel Smyth, 
Bantock, Vaughan Williams, Boughton, Holbrooke, 
Frank Bridge, and others. Some of these little 
critical sketches tell us as much as pages of average 
writing would do. For example, the strength and 
weakness of Delius are exactly hit off in the view 
that his music ‘often sounds more like the work of 
an amateur of great genius than that of a professional 
musician.’ Good as all this is, however, the book 
would be hardly less valuable without it. Asa piece 
of historical writing, and as criticism, it remains one 
of the best things in English musical literature. On 
its first appearance it drew attention to a wealth of 
early music, much of which has since been ‘dis- 
covered’ (with fanfares) ; it uttered some courageous 
opinions about Handel, Sullivan, and other British 
idols—opinions which were violently assailed at the 
time, but which have since proved to be those of a 
great number (perhaps a majority) of musicians ; 
and, above all, it was written in a style worthy of its 
subject. If you would realise how great and unusual 
that virtue was, read any twenty of the numerous 
books on music that have appeared during the past 
few years. If you can find three of which the same 
can be said, you will have been lucky in your choice 
—or easily pleased. H. G. 


‘The Complete Opera Book.’ By Gustav Kobbé. 
[ Putnam, 155.] 

This is a new ana enlarged edition. When the 
book appeared (about two years ago) English 
reviewers pointed out that although this country 
could not claim to have contributed extensively to 
the operatic répertoire, she had not been entirely 
barren. Hence a book that contained no reference 
to English composers could hardly be called complete. 
The criticism has not been fruitless, for this new 
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edition contains a supplement in which Mr. Ferruccio 
Bonavia deals clearly and concisely with Holst’s 
‘Savitri’ and ‘The Perfect Fool,’ Boughton’s 
‘Alkestis’ and ‘The Immortal Hour,’ and Ethel 
Smyth’s 
and ‘ The Wreckers.’ We may hope that the third 
edition will go even further towards adequate notice of 
English opera, past and present. Mr. Bonavia gives 
also synopses of Stravinsky’s ‘ Le Rossignol,’ Rimsky- 
Korsakov’s ‘Ivan,’ and Moussorgsky’s ‘ Khovanst- 
china.’ A few music-type illustrations accompany 
the Holst and Boughton works. The volume now 
contains over nine hundred pages, and is surely the 
best thing of its kind, despite a few shortcomings. 
H. G. 





THE PERFORMANCE OF 
ELIZABETHAN CHURCH MUSIC 
By HEATHCOTE D. STATHAM 


An attempt is made in this article to put forward 
some practical suggestions as to the performance of 
Elizabethan and early 17th-century Church music. 
Though for convenience’s sake the suggestions are 
set forth dogmatically, they are frankly suggestions 
rather than ex-cathedra statements ; and they have 


only such authority as comes from _ practical 
experience and experiment. 
LEGATO : STRESS 


The two essentiai points of technique required for 
the correct performance of this music are (1) perfect 
legato singing and (2) the application of what is 
called here stress, which includes word-stress and 
rhythm-stress. They must be dealt with together, 
because /ega/o singing is impossible without proper 
word-stress and rhythm-stress. When a perfect 
orator speaks a phrase with conscious art he 
emphasises certain syllables not by attacking 
consonants, but by enlarging and vocalizing on the 
vowel sounds of important syllables, and by lightening 
and reducing tone on unimportant syllables. He also 
reduces to a minimum the cessation of vocal tone 
caused by the interruption of consonants. This is 
exactly what has to be done in singing. Each 
separate voice part in an Elizabethan service or 
anthem is oratory raised to its highest and ultimate 
form—jit is speech which has been glorified 
into music. The composers were nearly always 


*‘Féte Galante,’ ‘The Boatswain’s Mate,’ | 


ee 


They should move in parallel lines. (Naturally no 
singer could, in practice, keep the two tone levels 
in unvarying relation one to the other, but the 
comparison with parallel lines does give a mental 
picture which is useful.) These stresses are not only 
necessary for marking important syllables ; they are 
necessary for marking rhythms. In the following 
example from Tallis’s Motet ‘ Audivi vocem de coelo’ 
it is necessary that the accented notes of the triple 
rhythms should be pressed home and the unaccented 
notes lightened. The expression marks here are 


Sir Richard Terry’s, the editor of the Motet : 

















It is not to be supposed that this system of 
stressing and lightening is to be used unvaryingly 
throughout a work. It is not, e.g., required to as 
great an extent when all the voices sing the same 
rhythm simultaneously. But it does seem essential 
when two or more rhythms are proceeding together. 
In the following example from Gibbons in F, the 
rhythms will stand out clearly only if the syllables 











‘light’ and ‘on’ are stressed, and the others 
lightened. Moreover, there should be real contrast 
between the two tone-levels used : 
Ex. 3 
=> —— 
eS = fen ASS SESS 


















































meticulously careful in fitting the music to the words. | 


Not only do accents fall where they naturally do in 


speech, but the curve of the music often follows the | 


inflections of the speaking-voice. The first phrase 


from Byrd’s ‘Songs of Sundry Natures’ is an 
excellent example of correct accentuation and 
inflection : 
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— — = fez ~ =e 
= —. = = + 
Ss ——— —= ——_ 
light en up on us 
ad — = i —— 
ae 2 
as our trust 























Lord, (in thy) rage (re) uke .. me) not 


Here the unimportant syllables have been placed in 
brackets. On each important syllable there should 
be stress, 7.¢., a pressing home and beautifying of 
tone on the vowel sound: on the unimportant 
syllables there should be a lightening and cutting 
away of tone. The singer should have two distinct 
levels of tone, one for stressed syllables and the 
other for unimportant syllables. These two levels of 
tone vary in power as the singer sings louder or 
softer, but they do not vary in relation to each other. 














The singer who stresses and lightens according to 
the natural inflections of the speaking-voice is 
usually on pretty safe ground. There are, however, 
times when an unimportant word, such as ‘and, 
must be stressed in order to mark a characteristic 
rhythm. 
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FREE RHYTHM 


Tempo rubato, \ike fire, is a dangerous thing to 
play with. Such is its fascination, especially to 
pianists, that one hears it applied indiscriminately 
to almost every phrase. It should certainly be used 
in such a passage as the following : 


Byrp in D minor. 















































] be a light t light-en the Gen .- tiles, 
= SS SS SSS 
—— - ya —S—r 

and to be the glo-ry of thy peo-ple Is - ra -el. 


Without absolute freedom of rhythm this loses half 
its fervency. But no rules can be laid down as to 
its use. This particular Service, Byrd in D minor, 
calls for almost the same looseness of treatment as 
Merbecke’s unison Mass. Gibbons in F, on the 
other hand, has an aloofness and austerity which 
would make an extensive use of ruéa/o a mistake. 
In such a phrase as the following : 


Byrp in D minor. 





it should of course be used. The first quaver here 

has to be stressed and held, and the remaining 

quavers have to be lightened and hurried. 
SYNCOPATION AND SHORT RHYTHMS 


The idea of syncopation should not exist at all in 
the singer’s mind when singing this music : 


Magnificat. Tuomas Hunt 








all gen-er- a - ti - ons”. shall call me bless - ed. 

Example 6 can only be satisfactory if the singer 
feels the apparent syncopation as a short triple rhythm. 
To do this he should count on every quaver: the 
unimportant syllables should be very much lightened, 
and the accented ones stressed more than usual. 
These short triple rhythms frequently occur, and have 
a delightful feeling of lilt and freedom if they are 
treated in the proper way. In the following lovely 
passage from Tomkins’s second service, the tenor 
should sound through with perfect freedom and no 
hint of syncopation : 
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Magnificat. * Tomkins. 
: Slow. 
SS ee 
is them that 
F ne ae > 
os —— 
——— —-s 
a 
- « we 
Ex. 7. is = them that fear. . 
——— — 
So | = a 
them that fear him, tho - rough - out 
a ————F 
a ee =} 
is 


on them that 





*I have kept the spelling and notation of ‘throughout’ as they 
appear in the old printed part-books.—H. D. S. 























tho - rough - out 


fear him 


UNDERLAYING OF THE WORDS. 


The composers’ methods of underlaying the words 
often seem strange to modernears. Theunderlaying 
of the words has been changed from the originals in 
almost all editions except the most recent ones, and 
so it comes to us now as something of a new thing. 
It is most important that it should be given correctly, 
as the character of many passages is quite altered if 


itis not. In Hunt’s service this phrase occurs : 
Ex. 8. 
Nunc dimittis. Tuomas Hunt. 

fal = ————— —— pies 
st es 
= —a— &c. 

- re 

and ev-er shall be... world with - out end. 


This is quite different from the following : 


Ex. 9. 


$ — a 


e : 
be,.. world wih - out end 











and ev-er_ shall 


slurred in the modern way. With Hunt’s underlaying 
of the words, the effect of the phrase should be 
almost that of an irregular slither down the scale, 
with pressures on the first of each of the slurred 
notes and a feeling of absolute looseness about the 
whole phrase. It is passages such as this which give 
us an insight into the methods of the Elizabethan 
singers. The original manuscript part-books of this 
work are all marked with slurs. This is unusual, and 
gives the service a special value, apart from the 
worth of the music. In the underlaying of the words 
it is constantly the unimportant word or syllable 
which is slurred to two or three notes, and the first 
of these slurred notes often falls on the unaccented 
beat of the bar. There is a temptation in singing 
them to place an accent on the beat: the accent, 
however, should fall on the first of the slurred notes. 
Single words like ‘their’ are often slurred to a short 
note followed by a longer one, the longer one falling 
on the beat of the bar. There should be just that 
suggestion of ‘scooping’ about the singing of them 
as there is when a violinist slides a finger from one 
note to another on one string : 


Byrp. 














—— 
z. — = 
Ex. 0. $s — 
a 
of  their.. hearts. 


FINAL CADENCES. 


The final cadence is often the gem of a composi- 
tion, and is the opportunity for each singer to give 
his most beautiful tone with the greatest tenderness 





and fervour : 
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| 
| There can be no question, too, that the use of the 











organ does take the keen edge off the just intonation 
of the voices. 








For cathedral choirs this is surely the ideal music, 
for it gives to each singer the chance of singing the 





words beautifully and naturally. But it can be 




















In this pathetic ending from Farrant in A minor 
G minor in Boyce) the alto part should be noticed. 
It starts from F and returns to F again. This 
second F should be lingered on, beautified and 
caressed with all possible tenderness. Phrases like 
this which return to the note from which they started, 
as though unwilling to leave it, are common, and 
should always be treated in this sympathetic way. 
The last bar contains an example of a well-known 
formula. Too often one hears the crotchets 
thumped out with heavy accents and a portentous 
rallentando, Unless the ending is of a triumphant 
nature, thisis wrong. This simple conclusion should | 
suggest a tender gesture of farewell rather than a 
military salute on dismissal. 

One of the peculiarities of Elizabethan choral music 
is the simultaneous use of the majorand minor thirds. | 
The following looks horrible and, played on a keyed 
instrument, sounds horrible : 


Ex. 12. 
Magnificat. 
through- out all 

















Yet there is no doubt that the composer meant it 


to be sung as written. When sung unaccompanied 
it does come off: it has the effect, especially in a 
resonant building, of a sudden brilliant flash of 
colour. Though such passages may be too acrid for 
some palates there is yet something sturdy and John- 
Bullish about this refusal of the alto to be jostled 
from his path. In his ‘ English Madrigal Composers,’ | 
Dr. Fellowes explains the technique of singing these 
clashes. It consists in slightly sharpening the 
major third and slightly flattening the minor. If 
such a phrase is accompanied, the part responsible | 
for the clash should always be omitted from the | 
accompaniment. — 
Although this music is usually sung unaccom- | 
panied, it was probably not so sung at the time when | 
it was written, for there are numerous old organ 
books in existence. The organ parts in these books | 
are, however, of a very sketchy character, and have 
far less substance than a reduction of the voice parts 
to short score. When the organ is used it should 
not duplicate the voices throughout: it should be 
used rather as a help in time of trouble, and a means | 
of emphasizing the beauty of inner parts by soloing | 
on a soft stop that blends with the voices. But its 





approached in no haphazard or light-hearted spirit. 
Dr. Fellowes’s wise words about madrigal singing 
should be remembered : 


‘It is the conductor’s first business to go 
through the separate parts thoughtfully and 
carefully, bringing some into prominence, 
suppressing others, and contriving suitable 
phrasing and emphasis, and that not exclusively 
in points of imitation. In this lies the secret of 

successful Madrigal singing. If, on the other 
| hand, it is ignored, or set aside as being too 

difficult for attainment, the only reasonable 
alternative is to leave the Madrigal severely 
alone. There is no place for a sors ¢ertia.’ 





| 
| 
} . ° es 
| Neither is there a place for a sors ¢ertia in 
| Elizabethan Church music. 


| [This article was written some time ago. Since 
|then J/usica Ficta, the underlaying of words and 
other technical points, have been fully dealt with in 
the prefaces to the first and second volumes of 
‘Tudor Church Music.’] 








Occasional Wotes 





When is London to have its first performance of 
Schénberg’s orchestral transcriptions of a couple of 
Bach Chorale Preludes? They were played at 
Carnegie Hall, New York, so long ago as December, 
1922. We first heard of the transcriptions from Mr, 
Lawrence Gilman, the music critic of the Mew York 
Tribune, on the occasion of a call he paid us last 
summer. Mr. Gilman has since kindly sent us a 
copy of the programme containing his notes on the 
works, so that we may pass on some information to 
our readers. The Preludes chosen are ‘Schmucke 
dich’ and ‘Komm, Gott, Schopfer, Heiliger Geist.’ 
The transcriptions were the outcome of a suggestion 
made to Schénberg by Josef Stransky in the summer 
of 1922. The idea was so attractive that Schénberg 
set to work at once and finished the score by the end 
of the summer. He has treated the text with more 
scruple than is usual with transcribers, adding very 
little to the original. Indeed, Mr. Gilman speaks of 
him as having been ‘almost anxiously reverent.’ 


| But this ‘reverence’ has not precluded the use of 
| some instruments that one would not readily associate 


with works of the kind. On this point Mr. Gilman 


says: 


Some may remark that ‘anxious reverence’ would 
hardly seem to characterise a transcriber of Bach who 
surrounds him with triangle, glockenspiel, celesta, and 
the other light women of the orchestra. It is 
apparently difficult for many to realise that there is 
plenty of evidence to prove that Bach was anything 
but a tonal blue-nose. It is not difficult to imagine 
him listening with delighted ears to a modern orchestra, 
or even to first-class jazz, and then sending one of the 
little Bachs post-haste for score-paper 3-ft. high, 
and proceeding with a glad whoop to write for all the 
instruments used in the score of ‘ Salome’ or ‘ Le Sacre 
du Printemps.’ 


Schinberg opens ‘Schmucke dich’ ff, with wood- 


effectiveness in this way depends very much on| wind, strings, horn, and harp, a clarinet, flute, and 


whether the singers and the organ are close together. oboe in turn doubling the upper voice in the octave 
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above. Three solo (second) violins, three violas, and 
three violoncellos, muted, fill out the harmony. The 
chorale melody is given to a solo violoncello, the 
accompanying counterpoints being played by small 
sections of the strings, muted and divisi, with wood- 
wind, celesta, and harp (harmonics). The tone- 
colour is described as ‘of extraordinary delicacy and 
sensitive artistic rectitude.’ The other Prelude is 
No. 17 of the ‘Eighteen Chorale Preludes’ (Novello 
edition, Book 17). As most readers will remember, 
this is an extension of the eight-bar piece that 
appears in the ‘Little Organ Book.’ Schénberg 
gives the melody in the first section (where it appears 
in the treble) to the wood-wind, and the remaining 
voices to strings and harps, with the drums and 
triangle accenting the close of each phrase of the 
tune. In the second portion of the piece the chorale 
is proclaimed in the bass by trombones, tuba, and 
bassoons, the semiquaver passages above being 
shared by the strings, wood-wind, horns, and 
trumpets, with (says Mr. Gilman) 

. . Singular ingenuity and some poetic license of a 
wholly venial kind—as, for instance, the flashing 
scale-passages in 32nd notes that heighten the 
brilliancy of the first pause of the bass tune on C, 
and the arpeggios later on for violins and violas. The 
superb close is enhanced by its orchestral setting, with 
the full splendour of the orchestra—/ort7ssimo and 
molto ritardando—on that final bar. 

The orchestra employed is of two flutes, two 
piccolos, two oboes, two English horns, two E flat 
clarinets, two bass clarinets, two bassoons, two 
double-bassoons, four horns, four trumpets, four 
trombones, tuba, timpani, triangle, glockenspiel, 
cymbals, two harps, celesta, and strings. This 
certainly seems an enormous battery to employ on 
these particular works, but, the principle of transcrip- 
tion once granted—as. it must be—no one can take 
exception to any combination of instruments as such. 
Everything depends on what the transcriber does 
with them. A small force is no guarantee of good 
taste or sense of fitness, as we discovered recently in 
hearing an arrangement of the ‘Sleepers, wake !’ 
Prelude. Only a few instruments were called on, 
but a set of tubular bells happened to be among 
them. These musical drain-pipes were used in such 
a way as to drown the chorale melody and distract 
attention from the exquisite long-drawn tune that 
makes this piece such a joy. We do not know 
the name of the arranger, so we make this complaint 
without prejudice. Meanwhile we hope that worthy 
orchestral versions of Bach’s organ works will 
continue to be made; and we should particularly 
like to hear what a masterly scorer could do with the 
Prelude in E flat—a blend of pomp and brilliance 
to which full justice can be done only by a full 
orchestra. 


_ Mention of Bach reminds us of a curious fact 
in relation to Sir Dan Godfrey’s ‘Memories and 
Music’ that no reviewer seems to have pointed out. 
At the end of the volume there is a ‘ Selected List of 
classical and other foreign works’ played at the Bourne- 
mouth Symphony Concerts from 1895 till 1923, and the 
name of Bach does not appear. It seems incredible 
that Bournemouth has yet to make the acquaintance 
of the Concertos and Suites, and it must be 
poorly compensated by having had over thirty per- 
formances of Cherubini’s Overtures. In the list 
of works by British composers is the Bach-Elgar 
Fantasia and Fugue; apart from this second-hand 








reference, Bach is absent. His name is not even 
in the general index. In a book of this kind one 
looks to find letter B leading off with Bach; here 
it starts astonishingly with ‘Bailey, Sir Abe.’ 
We should have thought it impossible for an 
orchestral conductor to write so bulky a book, with 
particulars of the repertory for nearly thirty years, 
and yet somehow dodge John Sebastian, but 
Sir Dan has managed to do it. Perhaps there is 
a slip somewhere. 


There is irony in the fact that within a few days of 
Mr. Clynes’s reception of the B.N.O.C., at which 
the Minister made such sympathetic references to 
the possibility of the State doing something for 
music, the League of Arts should have been 
compelled to abandon its successful and popular 
Hyde Park performances, owing to the hampering 
regulations of the Office of Works. The League was 
announced to give Purcell’s ‘ Dido and A:neas’ three 
times in July at a cost of between £200 and £300. 
Under the old regulations the League was able to 
sell tickets for seats, and so pay its way. (In 1921 
the tickets brought in £687.) Last year the Office of 
Works refused permission for the sale of tickets, and 
the League therefore tried a scheme of admission by 
programme (2s. and 6d¢.). The result, however, was 
a deficit, and as the League cannot face the prospect 
of further loss there is nothing to be done but to 
give up the project. The committee points out that 


The difficulties cannot be removed without special 
legislation, and the present state of the law imposes so 
many restrictions that even a society which exists for 
public service cannot find a practicable scheme under 
them. 


It adds that in other countries, where no such 
restrictions exist, open-air performances are highly 
successful. Meanwhile the League proposes to hold 
over the Purcell opera till November, when it will 
be given in a theatre. The Labour party has always 
professed so much sympathy with any efforts in the 
direction of democratising art, that one would have 
expected it to make the most of an opportunity 
for furthering such work as that which the League 
has been doing so well and so inexpensively for 
some years past. 


The Guild of Singers and Players announces for 
next season a series of concerts at which the formal 
conditions of the ordinary concert-room will give 
place to more social and intimate conditions. Says 
the prospectus : 

There will be comfortable chairs for all, smoking will 
be permitted (except during the vocal items), and light 
refreshments will be provided at the close of each 
concert. 

The prospect of ‘a comfortable chair’ is particularly 
alluring to those of us who are neither stunted nor 
willowy ; too long have we suffered from cramped 
knees and compressed ribs. It is to be hoped, 
however, that those chairs will not be disposed in 
stiff rows. For chamber music concerts such as 
these we should welcome something more suggestive 
of a large drawing-room. Perhaps the committee 
has thought of this, for it says it will endeavour 
‘to give to the title of chamber music its proper 
significance and intimate character.’ We are glad to 
see that smoking will be permitted, though we 
doubt the wisdom or necessity of the ban during 
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singing. A singer coming on after smoking has been 
in full blast for, say, half-an-hour, will not be helped 
by an immediate extinguishing of pipes, &c. Nor 
will smokers—especially of cigars—be willing to 
damp down for ten minutes; a relighted cigar is a 
thing of naught. Is tobacco smoke such a bugbear 
to singers? We once asked Mr. Plunket Greene if 
he found the smoke at his recitals a nuisance. ‘Not 
a bit,’ he replied. ‘I am never so happy as when I 
see the audience through a thick haze of it.’ We 
add that these Guild concerts will take place on 
Friday evenings at the Court House, Marylebone 
Lane, W.; and that, as there will be only a hundred 
and seventy seats (at a uniform price of 5s. including 
refreshments) it will be well to make early application 
to the Organizing Secretary of the Guild, 74, 
Grosvenor Street, W.1. The programmes are of 
first-rate interest. 


The Promenade Concerts start on August 9. A 
change of policy is announced in regard to the 
classical symphony side of the programme. The 
directors say that patrons from the country who 
always take their holidays in August complain that 
owing to the long-standing custom of playing the 
‘Nine’ in chronological order they always hear the 
same Symphonies, and, of course, the early ones at 
that. This year the works will be played out of the 
usual order, and Tuesday nights, instead of being 
‘popular,’ will be ‘Classical’—which will no doubt 
make that evening more popular than when it was so 
labelled. At these Tuesday concerts Symphonies by 
Haydn and Mozart will be played. This is good 
news, for it has long been a grievance and a mystery 
that so little of the symphonic music of these two— 
especially Haydn—has been heard. Evidently the 
directorate has not forgotten the pleasure shown by 
the public, and even by the most hardened critics, 
when a Haydn Symphony was included in one of the 
Queen’s Hall Symphony Concerts last season. The 
detailed programmes have not yet arrived, but the 
list of soloists is before us. It shows the usual 
imposing array of famous singers and players, witha 
good proportion of Britons. We are sorry to see no 
organ soloist; Mr. Kiddle’s is the only name given 
in connection with the instrument. Now that the 
Queen’s Hall organ has been reconstructed it seems 
a pity that Promenaders should have no opportunity 
for hearing one or two of our leading British 
recitalists, The best of them are as fine artists as their 
brothers and sisters who play the pianoforte or violin. 
The policy of using a concert organ for no more worthy 
purpose than helping out an occasional climax, or 
providing a ve/igioso background for the ‘ Largo’ or 
‘Solemn Melody’ or Gounod’s ‘ Hymn to St. Cecilia’ 
is hopelessly out of date. We have lately heard of 
several British organists who are being approached 
with regard to concert tours in America. We are 
confident that a solo by any one of them would be 
hailed with delight at the ‘Proms.’; but neither of 
them has ever been heard at Queen’s Hall. Can 
anybody doubt that an audience so ready to enjoy 
Bach’s Suites and Concertos would be other than 
delighted to hear some of his best organ music ? 


The July issue of Zhe Federation of British Music 
Industries Journal prints the following letter, which 
was received by a pianoforte making firm in London : 

DEAR S1rs,—Could you undertake the repairs of 
certain parts of a piano if same was sent up to you? 

The owner of the piano, so I am told, got the worse 








for drink, and so took the piano to pieces. He has 
considerably damaged it. There are several keys 
missing and half a dozen or so broken. Then it would 
want making anew keyboard frame as he has completely 
destroyed this: all I have of this are the little steel 
pegs which the keys fit in to. Then it would want 
several new hammers. The lid in centre would require 
touching up. Now would you like the writer to send 
you the keys, lid, back portion holding the hammers, 
&c., and you do the necessary work and return to us 
when done. The whole piano would have been entirely 
done for had I not turned up in time.—Yours, &c. 
June 14, 1924. 
It seems to be not so much a case for repairs as 
for a new pianoforte and Prohibition. 


Poor old London! No doubt she has her points 
in some respects, but where music is concerned she 
is the general butt. The latest brick was thrown by 
Mr. C. A. Lewis, wid the Daily Telegraph of July 19. 
Mr. Lewis says: 


Has it ever struck you that, so far as music is 
concerned, hardly any important event ever takes place 
in London—the great capital of a vast Empire—the 
centre point, one might have thought, of all artistic 
effort? We find musical events in Wales, in Gloucester, 
Manchester, Sheffield, Norwich, but never, or hardly 
ever, in London. 


Well, well ! Why do all the distinguished musicians 
from abroad make for London as soon as they land, 
instead of dashing off to Sheffield or Norwich? We 
have seen announcements of quite a number of 
important events during the past season—but perhaps 
they didn’t come off, after all. Mr. Lewis’s article 
was written to advocate the erection of a great 
‘Temple of Music’ in London. But why in London, 
where nothing happens? Why not at Norwich? 


In regard to the Leeds Choral Union’s recent 
visit to Paris, we hear from a reader who was present 
at the performances that the most applauded item 
was ‘Cujus Animam,’ from Rossini’s ‘ Stabat Mater’ 
sung by a French tenor). Further, if warmth of 
reception be a guide as to the merits of a work, it was 
clear that ‘Where corals lie’ is a far, far better thing 
than Elgar’s second Symphony. The French still 
seem to be a very long way off from appreciating the 
greater Elgar. By the way, we take this opportunity 
for correcting a slip our Paris correspondent made in 
reporting the concerts. He said that ‘the profits 
were given to French hospitals.’ Obviously, there 
could be no profits attached to so costly an under- 
taking as the transport of a big choir from Leeds to 
Paris: the word should have been ‘proceeds. 
Mr. Henry C. Embleton, whose lavish generosity 
enabled the concerts to be given, did nothing by 
halves, and the choir and all concerned enjoyed 
themselves hugely. Given a few more of such 
open-handed patrons, music would be in no need of 
State subsidies. 


Let us be fair, even (or above all) to the 
Daily Mail. We have frequently complained of 
that journal’s giving undue space to the things that 
don’t matter, at the expense of really important 
musical news. During the past few weeks it has 
pleased musicians by including several excellent 
leading articles on the opera question, with special 
reference to the need of public support for the 
B.N.O.C. Similar articles have appeared also i 
its associated journals, the Evening News and 
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Weekly Dispatch. Those responsible may be assured 
that articles of the kind are appreciated not only by 
the inner ring of the musical profession, but by 
thousands of rank and file readers. 





The voluntary swelled, it rose, it rushed to its climax. 
The organist tossed back his head with a noble gesture, 
exalted; he rocked on his bench; his feet shuffled 
faster and faster, pedalling passionately. The young 
girl who stood beside him drew in a deep, rushing 
breath; her heart swelled—her whole body listened, 
with hurried senses desiring the climax, the climax, the 
crash of sound. Her nerves shook as the organist 
rocked towards her ; when he tossed back his head her 
chin lifted; she loved his playing hands, his rocking 
body, his superb, excited gesture. The climax 


had come. The voluntary fell from its height and 
died in a long cadence, thinned out, a_ trickling, 
trembling aiminuendo, It was all over. The young 


girl released her breath in a long, trembling sigh. 


No; this is not a burlesque. It is the opening of 
one of May Sinclair’s ‘ Uncanny Stories.’ The 
volume is illustrated with crude drawings in which 
all the human beings appear to be ugly or diseased— 
sometimes both. One of the pictures accompanying 
this particular story illustrates the words ‘ her whole 
body listened,’ and shows us the young girl apparently 
walking in her sleep; the organist is a cadaverous 
youth, with no collar, a contemptuous face, and a 
mop of straight, black hair. His attitude is not 
favourable to the brilliant execution spoken of in the 
text. There is a long bellows handle projecting 
across the foreground, but no blower. This exciting 
performance, we are surprised to read, was merely a 
practice : 

Three times a week Wilfrid Hollyer went down to 
Lower Wyck to give Effie Carroll a music lesson ; three 
times a week Effie Carroll came up to Wyck on the 
Hill to listen to Hollyer’s organ practice. 

Which makes six meetings a week—a good total, 
even with music as the food of love. 

* Wilfrid,’ she said, ‘ you’re too good for Wyck. 
ought to be playing in Gloucester Cathedral.’ 

‘I’m not good enough. Perhaps—if I’d been 
trained——.’ 

Here Wilfrid modestly broke off, and left Effie to 
imagine what might have happened if he had been 
trained. We can tell her. He would have been 
broken of those picturesque habits of tossing back 
his head with a noble gesture (exalted), and rocking 
on his bench, when nearing ‘the climax, the climax, 
the crash of sound.’ He would then be able to pedal 
accurately as well as passionately. We are not told 
what he was playing, but we find later that he did 
what few young organists of to-day do—he played 
Mendelssohn’s ‘Songs without Words’ on his 
pianoforte at home. It seems to have been a rich 
emotional experience : 

The book on the pianoforte ledge before him was 
Mendelssohn’s ‘ Lieder ohne Worte,’ open, as Effie had 
left it, at No. 9. His fingers felt of their own accord 
into the prelude, into the melody, pressing out 
its thick, sweet, deliberate sadness. It wounded him, 
each note a separate stab, yet he went on, _half- 
voluptuously enjoying the self-inflicted pain, trying to 
work it up and up, and into a supreme poignancy of 
sorrow, of regret. 

And six pages later, when the story ends, we find 
him at Mendelssohn’s No. 9 again. But not for 
long : ‘ At the first bars of the melody he stopped, 
overwhelmed by an agony of regret.’ Oh, Wilfrid, 


You 





what a life! 


From the report of a Sunday School anniversary 
in a provincial paper : 
The singing of * Onward, Christian Soldiers,’ by such 
a large crow was most thrilling. 
That broadcast nightingale must look to its laurels. 








Hew Music 





NEW VIOLIN MUSIC 

A dozen violin pieces (with pianoforte accompani- 
ment) of mediocre difficulty and mediocre attainment, 
obviously intended to cheer the violinist during a 
trying period of study—these are the novelties which 
have reached me this month. Two composers only 
are the fathers of this budget. M. Fr. Godebski 
(director of the Conservatoire of Music at Perpignan) 
is the author of a ‘Danse’ and a ‘Bagatelle,’ 
while M. J. Palaschko has to his credit the rest of 
the set, published by Bosworth. On the whole 
M. Palaschko gets a little nearer to the ideal easy 
piece ‘pour la jeunesse’ than M. Godebski. But 
unless I am much mistaken both labour under a 
misunderstanding. Their music is in keeping with 
the tradition of Dancla and Singelé; an excellent 
thing in its way which has only the fault of assuming 
that the world stands still. Surely in these days of 
educational experiment and newly awakened interest 
it is foolish to presume that the younger generation 
will put up with what was never good for its 
predecessors. In the old days these things were 
tolerated because we knew no better. To-day we 
study the needs of musical education more seriously 
and more intelligently than our parents did, and no 
thoughtful teacher will prescribe for his students 
music which however easy technically is not of the 
best quality. For the truth of the matter is that 
there is no period in the course of study when 
mediocre music can be practised without waste of 
time, of intelligence, and, of energy. The great 
classics have given us all the music we need for 
training and amusement. To put the student 
deliberately in touch with mediocrity or the common- 
place is tantamount to a negation of the very 
foundations of a sound education. 

When this has been said, however, it is still 
necessary to add that if we accept the limitations 
which restrict the aim and purpose of the com- 
positions under review we shall find that both 
composers have done their work ably enough, and 
have remained most faithful to their fallacious 
principle. In M. Palaschko’s pieces there are even 
glimpses of originality—not, to be sure, very startling, 
but ingenious enough. B. V. 


EASY PIANOFORTE MUSIC 


Of a group of pianoforte albums for young players 
one of the best is Felix Swinstead’s ‘Five Pastels’ 
(Bosworth). As we expect from this writer they 
are both admirable for educational purposes and 
musically interesting and effective. They would suit 
pupils preparing for the Elementary Division of the 
Associated Board Examinations. 

Edward Poldini’s ‘Petite Suite’ (Bosworth, 
Books 1 and 2) consists of nine attractively- 
written pieces ranging in difficulty from Elementary 
to Lower Division standard. They are well varied, 
and will be found particularly useful for developing 
staccato playing and independence between the hands. 
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Of ‘Three Fancy Dances for Children,’ by Harry 
Farjeon (Bosworth), two are solo dances and the 
third is a mime, or action-dance, for two. All can 
be played as pianoforte pieces without dancing. They 
are charming works which should appeal strongly to 
young people of elementary standard. 

Five little river pieces with the title ‘Rills 
and Ripples,’ by Edgar Moy (Paxton), are 
pleasantly written, and provide useful recreative 
work for elementary pupils. Still simpler is Betty 
Colson’s collection of short pieces, ‘The Golden 
Age’ (Forsyth). These are fourteen in number, 
ranging in difficulty between the primary and 
elementary stages. They are well written and 
attractively produced. 

From Joseph Williams comes a collection of tunes 
with preparatory exercises under the title ‘Spring- 
time.’ This is apparently the first book of a series, 
and is labelled ‘Primary.’ Suitable little exercises 
precede each piece, and a foot-note gives brief 
information on ‘Rudiments.’ The book (which, by 
the way, makes no mention as to who is responsible 
for the collection) is of course intended for beginners. 

Ernest Read’s ‘Nursery Rhyme Pieces’ (Joseph 
Williams) are a _ set of solos for elementary 
pupils applying the first principles. of aural 
training to the pianoforte. They are arrange- 
ments of the author’s little songs in ‘Aural 
Culture,’ and are, he tells us, an attempt to provide 
the beginner with musical material in which the 
notes of a major scale are introduced in the order 
commonly taught in an aural training class, On 
one page appears the tune in both notations with a 
little modulator at the side, showing the notes of the 
scale the tune is intended to illustrate: on the 
Opposite page is the pianoforte arrangement. 
Several of these arrangements, by the way, contain 
technical difficulties considerably beyond the scope 
of beginners, for whom the book is apparently 
intended. G. G. 


NEW CHAMBER MUSIC 


John Ireland’s Sonata for violoncello and pianoforte 
(Augener) is the most remarkable British work of 
the kind which has appeared for some time. Most 
composers of to-day feel the reaction which was 
bound to come after the great era of sentiment 
culminating in Wagner, and turn to music which is 
either popular in its essentials—like the folk-song—or 
else to a type which, like Debussy’s and Ravel’s, is 
beautiful and even tender but essentially unemotional. 
Some achieve this naturally and easily ; others have 
to keep their emotion and sincerity under control. 
Ireland alone seems to us to have the courage to 
break through this convention and proclaim boldly 
his delight in a frankly dramatic style. This is more 
or less what Pizzetti is doing in his chamber work, 
very successfully and perhaps more lucidly than 
Ireland. But that may be part of the national 
characteristics of the two. A famous French 
contemporary of Dryden noted that while the 
English ‘dug too deep,’ the French ‘ would not follow 
an argument home, and were too easily contented 
with the sound of their own voices.’ That holds 
good to some extent of the characteristics of the 
English work of Ireland and the Italian work of 
Pizzetti. A lighter touch in one case and a little more 
depth in the other might lead to perfection. But it 
is always dangerous to advise composers, for it may 
well be that that which to-day may appear a weakness 





—— 


will become to-morrow a source of strength. And, 
moreover, certain defects are the _ inevitable 
complement of certain qualities. The future of a 
talented composer is in the hands of the gods. The 
critic can no more influence it than the historian can 
influence the course of human affairs. Some 
composers did their best work early; others had to 
wait for many years before showing their mettle, 
But whichever path Ireland may choose to follow, 
his Sonatas, of which the one under review is not the 
least striking, are substantial and considerable 
achievements. 

Adam Carse’s Concertino for violin and pianoforte 
(Augener) falls short of the level which the 
composer has attained many times before. To be at 
all effective this Concertino must be played really 
well, and any violinist who could do so will find 
better entertainment in and derive more profit from 
the easier of the Rode Concerti. In his way Carse is 
an expert, but we cannot help feeling that in this 
instance the expert has underrated the abilities of his 
‘patient.’ The student or the amateur of comparatively 
limited experience can digest good music as well as 
ablerand more gifted players. In the writers’ opinion, 
it is a mistake to believe that they can only grow 
healthy and wise on peptonised fare. And this 
Concertino shows the presence of pepsin at every 
test—in its melodies, in its harmonies, and in its form. 

Three String Trios by Bach, arranged ‘after instru- 
mental sonatas’ by Arnold Trowell (Augener) 
will undoubtedly appeal to a large public, for Bach is 
more popular now than he has ever been. The first 
(in A) and the second (in B minor) are for two violins 
and violoncello; the third (in G minor) for violin, 
viola, and violoncello. But, oddly enough, only the 
’cello part has been elaborately ‘fingered.’ Why this 
invidious distinction? We do not much admire 
the fingering fashion which makes zealous editors 
add the fingering to perfectly obvious passages, 
but surely what is sauce for the big fiddle is sauce 
for the little fiddle. The fingering of the violin 
parts is very scanty, and what there is is not always 
helpful or even necessary. 

The second and third sets of Frank Bridge's 
‘Miniatures’ for violin, violoncello, and pianoforte 
(Goodwin & Tabb) strike the happy medium 
between difficulty and genuine musical interest, being 
attractive and original, yet easy enough for players 
of moderate ability. The violin part does not go 
beyond the third position, and the easy swing of each 
tune must act as an inducement to practice—which 
is an important consideration in music of this kind. 
The second set consists of a Romance, an Inter- 
mezzo, and a Saltarello ; the third has a Valse Russe, 
a Hornpipe, and a Marche Militaire. On the whole 
there is little to choose between them, for equal care 
and ingenuity have been bestowed on all. But 
somehow the Military March is bound to be a great 
favourite. It is just the kind of music which would 
add pomp and jollity to a children’s entertainment. 

B. V. 
ORGAN MUSIC 

Parry was always interested in the organ and its 
music, so it is fitting that a collection of pieces 
in his memory should be written for that 
instrument. The volume just issued by _ the 
Year-Book Press, under the title ‘A Little Organ 
Book,’ has an origin so personal and appropriate 
that it should be recorded. At Parry’s funeral, 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral, the organ music included 
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a piece made up of a few melodies specially 
written by some of his friends as a kind of 
musical wreath. The melodies were developed into 
short pieces, and the collection was increased by 
other friends, the result being twelve works of the 
‘album leaf’ type, with one by Parry himself as an 
opening number. The title was taken from Parry’s 
heading to his own piece—‘For the Little Organ 
Book.’ The remaining dozen composers are Stanford, 
Herbert Brewer, Alan Gray, Charles Macpherson, 
Ivor Atkins, Frank Bridge, Harold Darke, Charles 
Wood, Walter Alcock, Thalben Ball, Henry Ley, 
and Walford Davies, and the pieces are, without 
exception, worthy of the distinguished group. Asa 
collection of music suitable for in-voluntary purposes, 
the book is one of the best published in recent years. 
How is it that we have so little organ music from 
some of these composers? It should be added that 
any profits that may arise from the sale of ‘A Little 
Organ Book’ will be given to the funds of the Parry 
Room at the R.C.M. 

The ability to write good and moderately difficult 
short pieces is not common, hence the dreadful 
efforts we hear in the way of voluntaries from players 
of limited technique. Alan Gray’s ‘ Twelve Short 
Preludes’ (Augener) are examples of the kind of organ 
music that is far more needed than sonatas and 
preludes and fugues. Dr. Gray lays his music out on 
two staves, presumably to save space and cost, for the 
pedal part is generally obbligato. A note tells us that 
the pieces are intended primarily for players who 
cannot extemporise. The misfortune is that such 
players too often think they can! The best of these 
Preludes sound like improvisations, and so they set up 
a standard of what an impromptu voluntary ought to 
be. Until players can get at least near to that standard 
they should not trust themselves away from the 
printed page. This is Dr. Gray’s second collection 
of the kind, and it is to be hoped that there are 
others on the way. 

A ‘Canon and Fugue’ by C. H. Kitson (Augener) 
shows the kind of skill that we expect from such a 
The Canon is by inversion, between treble 


source, 
and bass, with a rapid, free middle part; at its 
close there is a brief passage ‘3 in 1.’ The fugue 


subject is derived from the Canon, and is neatly 
and effectively worked. Both pieces are on the short 
side, the texture being light and the manner 
spontaneous. The work would make a capital study 
for the fairly advanced student. 

George Oldroyd’s ‘ Phantasy-Prelude and Chorale’ 
(Augener) is somewhat conventional in its material. 
For example, the Quasi Recitativo passages, the 
cadenza, and the working up of the climaxes are all 
too much on lines long since familiar in organ 
music. Dr. Oldroyd is over-fond of writing octaves 
high up on the manual 7 With all the 2-ft. and 
4-ft. stops at work such octaves are usually un- 
necessary and generally ineffective. They belong 
to the pianoforte rather than to the organ. The 
Chorale is ‘Nun danket,’ a tune which might well 
receive a rest in this connection, especially as the 
composer does no more than give it out in plain 
chords with a florid pedal part of the most threadbare 
type. The cadence owes something to Karg-Elert. 
The piece contains a good deal that is effective, but 
the music is essentially conventional, despite the 
liberal use of expression marks and high-sounding 
directions. 

Cyril Jenkins’s Sonata in D minor (Augener) is a 
well-made piece of work which takes us back to 


b 





Merkel in its first and last movements, where the 
music is busy without achieving very much. The 
composition of a sonata of any kind is a daring step. 
The call to-day is for shorter works, and a composer 
must be very full of his message and of marked 
musical personality in order to produce a sonata that 
can capture a place among the repertory of works 
in that form. In this essay Mr. Jenkins has done 
little more than cleverly imitate a dryish German 
model. 

Real simplicity is difficult to achieve, but the thing 
is well managed by Geoffrey Shaw in his ‘ Variations 
onanold English Melody’(Novello). The tune is as 
pleasant as its name—‘Heartsease.’ Mr. Shaw 
plays with it for eight pages without losing touch 
of the style of the theme. In fact, there are very 
few bars that might not have been written by one of 
our old keyboard composers. This is not mere 
imitation. Mr. Shaw has so thorough a grasp of 
the characteristics—melodic, rhythmic, and modal— 
of old English music that he can express himself 
sincerely and naturally in its idiom. There is nothing 
of the sham antique about it. By the way, I wish 
he had given the time-signature as 2? instead of }. 
There is a danger of players regarding the crotchet 
as the unit, whereas the gait of the piece surely 
suggests a fairly quick two in a _ bar. The 
‘Variations’ are not difficult, but they call for 
neatness and continuity, and so are less easy than 
they look. 

Book 2 of Paxton’s series of ‘Easy Pieces by 
British Composers’ contains short works, suitable 
for recital or voluntary use, by John E. Campbell, 
Ernest Halsey, Stuart Archer, Charlton Palmer, 
William Faulkes, and Henry Rogers. Except for 
Stuart Archer’s example—a melodious Berceuse— 
the pieces are reprints. 

From Laudy & Co. come three pieces by F. Laloux, 
issued separately—a Canzonetta, Allegretto, and 
Finale. The first two start well, with attractive 
themes, but end by wearing rather thin. The Finale 
has a touch of blatancy in its main theme. All 
are in the manner of the (nowadays) less esteemed 
French composers, such as Lemaigre or MacMaster. 

H. G. 


CHURCH MUSIC 


From the Oxford University Press come further 
numbers of the Tudor Church Music series. A Motet 
by Thomas Tallis, ‘Salvator Mundi’ (‘Most Loving 
Saviour’), is edited from ‘Cantiones Sacre,’ 1575, by 
Dr. Percy C. Buck. It contains both Latin and English 
text, and is for five voices (soprano, alto, tenor, 
2nd tenor or Ist bass, and bass). It is in contra- 
puntal style throughout, is intended for unaccom- 
panied singing, and needs a good choir. Three 
short anthems for S.A.T.B. (unaccompanied) are 
edited by Dr. E.H. Fellowes. Quite simpleis Thomas 
Weelkes’s ‘ Let Thy merciful ears, O Lord.’ William 
Mundy’s ‘O Lord, the Maker of all thing’ (words 
from the ‘King’s Primer,’ 1545) and ‘Almighty and 
Everlasting God,’ by Orlando Gibbons, although 
more contrapuntal in style, are of only moderate 
difficulty. Also by Gibbons is the anthem ‘ Almighty 
God, Who by Thy Son,’ for St. Peter's Day and 
Ember Days. It is provided with an organ part, 
and is written for verse and five-part chorus (S.A.T.T.P. 
and S.A.A.T.B.). It opens with an alto solo which 
might, however, more suitably be sung by a bass an 
octave lower. There is a fairly lengthy section for 
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passage for two basses. 

Richard Farrant’s setting of the Magnificat and 
Nunc Dimittis for four voices appears in the key of A 
minor. Dr. Fellowes points out that all the early texts 
of this Service are at this pitch, and not a tone lower 
as in Boyce’s ‘Cathedral Music.’ Written mainly 
in harmonic style, the work should present few 
difficulties to the average parish church choir. 

An interesting setting of ‘ Abide with me’ comes 
from the Year-Book Press. The music is by 
Michael Wise (1646-87), with descant and added 
harmonies by William H. Harris. Verses 1 and 6 
are sung unaccompanied ; verses 2 and 4 for 
boys only, and verse 5 for all the voices in unison, 
are provided with a free organ accompaniment ; 
verse 3 has the melody in the tenor, while the 
other parts add a humming accompaniment. The 
tune itself is a good one, and as arranged by 
Dr. Harris makes an effective anthem. 

R. F. Martin Akerman’s ‘ Rest thee, rest thee, my 
little Child,’ from the same publishers, is a setting of 


some words by G. Hayward which should find 
favour. It is for S.A.T.B. unaccompanied, and is 
quite easy. 


Many church musicians will be glad to hear that 
R. Vaughan Williams’s Mass in G minor, which 
made such a deep impression when first performed a 
year or so ago, has now been adapted for use in the 
English Church by Maurice Jacobson, and revised 
by the composer (Curwen). The work is for soli 
S.A.T.B.) and double chorus, and is intended to 
be sung unaccompanied. An ad /idbitum organ part 
has, however, been added, which may be used if it is 
not found practicable to sing the Service a cappella. 
It is scarcely necessary to say that for an adequate 
performance of such a work as this a highly-trained 
and carefully-balanced choir is absolutely essential. 

From the same publishers come settings of the 
hymn ‘How bright these glorious spirits shine,’ by 
C. Hylton Stewart, and of ‘The Lord’s Prayer’ in 
Welsh, with music by George Dodds. Mr. Stewart has 
written a capital tune and has also provided an 
effective faux-bourdon for certain verses. Of Mr. 
Dodds’s music the less said the better ; from start to 
finish is commonplace. 

‘A Hymn for Whitsuntide’ (Edward Arnold) is 
an expressive little work by Jane M. Joseph which 
deserves to be widely known. It is a setting of the 
poem, ‘ Whit Sunday,’ by Joseph Beaumont, and is 
for four voices (S.A.T.B.) unaccompanied. A flat is 
missing in the tenor lead on the second and fourth 
pages. 

An anthem for festal and general use, ‘ Praise the 
Lord upon the harp,’ by Robert Caird (Bayley & 
Ferguson), contains some fluent writing for the 


voices. Some of the progressions are, however, 
rather well worn, and there is more than one 
instance of bad accentuation. 


G. G. 


Gramopbone Wotes 


By ‘Discus’ 


three solo voices (S.A.A.), followed by an effective 


| expression. 





don’t like to be dogmatic in placing the blame, so 
I merely say that on my machine the music comes off 
badly. There is a lack of unanimity and life, and 
occasionally the intonation is doubtful, especially in 
passages where the muted trumpet is busy—which js 
pretty often. The opera was so successful in London 
that I expected a great deal more from the music 
than is given by these samples. There is a streak 
of commonplace about it. We expect this in a 
selection of ‘Les Cloches de Corneville,’ and so there 
is no disappointment in the 12-in. d.-s. containing 
such a selection, capitally played by the Life Guards 
Band, under Lieut. Eldridge. Plenty of light opera 
music written to-day is less vital than these old tunes 
of Planquette’s. 

A to-in. d.-s. of Paul Kochanski is not in the first 
flight. He plays the G minor Brahms Hungarian 
Dance and Kreisler’s ‘La Gitana.’ In the former, 
the rhythm lacks grip, and the rapid passages are 
less slick and dead in tune than such things ought to 
be in order to give pleasure. 

There are three vocal records (10-in. d.-s.) : Hardy 
Williamson in ‘A Sprig of Rosemarie,’ from ‘A 
Princess of Kensington,’ and ‘The English Rose, 
from ‘ Merrie England’ (the tone very much pressed 
in the former); Ethel Hook in ‘ The Auld Nest,’ by 
Longstaffe, and ‘In the gloaming, O my darling’ 
who would have thought that this old song would 
ever be disinterred ? Why wasn’t it left in peace ?) ; 
and Watcyn Watcyns in Keel’s ‘ Trade Winds’ and 
‘Port of many ships.’ (Here is one of the finest 
voices of to-day, judging from this record—I have 
never heard Mr. Watcyns at first hand. His words 
are clear, too. He is a bit hurried in ‘ Port of many 
ships,’ and just misses the wistful touch. But there 
is more real musical effect, and better vocalism, in 
this record, than in stacks of those in which much- 
boomed foreign ‘stars’ shout, sob, scream, and roar 
their way through faded operatic extracts.) 





COLUMBIA 


Here is a further record of extracts from Strauss’s 
‘Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme ’—the ‘Dinner Music’ 
and ‘Dance of the Young Cooks,’ and the ‘Lully 
Minuet’—played by the Hallé Orchestra under 
Hamilton Harty (12-in. d.-s.). I wish I could get 
up some enthusiasm for the music or the playing of 
these Strauss records, but I can’t. It isa pleasure to 
turn on instead Haydn’s D major Quartet, Op. 76, 
No. 5, played by the Léner Quartet. This is 
complete on three 12-in. d.-s., and is a feather in the 
cap of all concerned, from old Papa downwards. 
A selection from ‘The Gondoliers,’ played by the 
Court Symphony Orchestra (12-in. d.-s.), is very well 
for such as can take their Sullivan apart from their 
Gilbert (I can’t). This same Orchestra is heard also 
in the Air on the G string and a couple of short 
pieces—the ‘ Flight of the Bumble Bee,’ by Rimsky- 
Korsakov’ and ‘The Musical Box,’ by Liadov. The 
Bach is not quite successful. We don’t get the 
pissicato bass, and the playing seems casual in 
Curiously the actual sonority seems 
less than that of a solo violin or a string quartet. 








ZZ OLIAN VOCALION 


More Strauss. A 12-in. d.-s. gives us the | 
*Rosenkavalier’ Waltz, and another a Suite from | 
the same work, consisting of the Entrance of the 
Rosenkavalier and the Duet from Act 1, and 
the /inale of the opera. They are played by the 
Eolian Orchestra, conducted by H. Greenbaum. I 


This is so often the case that I fancy recorders will 
soon see the wisdom of doing all such works with a 
small force—say a double quartet. The ‘Bumble 
Bee’ and ‘Musical Box’ are capital descriptive 
music, well played and recorded. I don’t remember 
seeing these pieces down in a London orchestral 
programme. Sir Henry Wood should give them to 
his Promenaders. 
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The best of the vocal records is a 12-in. d.-s. of a 
couple of duets from ‘Othello’—‘Stilled by the 
gathering darkness’ and ‘ Could I but die now,’ sung 
by Miriam Licette and Frank Mullings. Charles 
Hackett disappoints me again in ‘Songs my mother 
taught me,’ and a terrible ballad by Teresa del Riego, 
‘Thank God for a garden’ (1o-in. d.-s.). There is a 
lot too much forfamento and_ sentimentalising 
generally. We have plenty of tenth-rate singers who 
can meet the public demand for this sloppy style ; we 
do not expect a tenor of Mr. Hackett’s reputation to 
come down to such a level. Nor doI like Mullings 
so well in ‘ My lovely Celia’ and ‘ Have you seen but 
a whyte lillie grow?’ as in the operatic record 
above. His style is laboured, and he gives in the 
second song little of the delicacy it calls for (10-in. 
d.-s.). 


H.M.V. 


The best of this month’s parcel is the Tchaikovsky 
Quartet in D, played by the Virtuoso String Quartet, 
and recorded on four 12-in. d.-s., the eighth side 
being filled by a Glazounov Valse (Op. 15, No. 5). 
Two of the movements—the Scherzo and the Andante 
cantabile—have already been recorded several 
times; it is good to have the whole work, for, 
although Tchaikovsky was not at the top of his form 
away from the orchestra, this Quartet contains a lot 
of attractive music. The ‘ Virtuoso’ players go very 
near to justifying their much-criticised title. A good 
deal of the playing is extremely brilliant, but (on my 
machine, at all events) the tone inclines to hardness 
in some of the loud passages. The Andante is 
beautifully played, and the recording is clear. 

Heifetz is heard in two pieces off the beaten track— 
a ‘Hebrew Lullaby,’ by Achron, and a ‘Grand 
Adagio’ from the ‘ Ballet Raymonda,’ by Glazounov. 
In the latter he is especially good—broad, brilliant, 
and delicate by turn, and always with splendid tone 
(12-in. d.-s.). 

Only two pianoforte records have turned up—a 
Io-in. d.-s. of Rachmaninov, playing Chopin’s 
B minor Waltz and Tchaikovsky’s Waltz in A flat, 
and a 12-in. d.-s. of Harold Samuel in a pair of Bach 
works—the C minor Fantasia and the Prelude and 
Fugue in B flat from the first book of the ‘48.’ 
These are excellent, with very little cause for 
complaint in the matter of reproduction of pianoforte 
tone. Good as the Fantasia is, the brilliant little 
Prelude and the singularly engaging Fugue are even 
better. 

Vocal records are, as usual, a very mixed lot. A 
12-in. d.-s. of Madame dal Monte singing the ‘ Mad 
Scene’ from ‘Lucia’ leaves me with a feeling that 
such enjoyment as the record gave me has been 
mainly due to the delightful wood-wind playing in the 
accompaniment, particularly the flute. The singer is 
brilliant at times (especially in the higher reaches), 
but not very clean in florid passages that lie in the 
middle of the voice (where her tone is over-nasal for 
my liking), and, on the whole, hard and unappealing. 
I have groused so much about operatic tenors that it 
is pleasant to be able to do the other thing. Fernand 
Ansseau is fine in ‘Pourquoi me réveiller?’ from 
Massenet’s ‘ Werther,’ and ‘O Paradis,’ from 
‘L’Africaine’ (1o-in, d.-s.). But you will find his 
high notes a bit too penetrating with a loud needle. 
Battistini disappoints me somewhat in a Gluck air 
and Denza’s ‘Si vous l’aviez compris.’ Perhaps I 
expected too much after hearing him sing so wonder- 
fully at Queen’s Hall last year (12-in. d.-s.). Good 





contralto records are comparatively rare. Here are 
two—a 12-in. d,-s. of Kirkby Lunn in Brahms’s a 
‘Sapphische Ode’ and Lassen’s ‘All Souls’ Day’; 
and Edna Thornton in ‘O my harp immortel,’ from 
‘Sapho,’ and ‘Ye powers that dwell below,’ from 
Gluck’s ‘Alceste.’ In the last pair the orchestral 
accompaniment is specially good. The De Reszke 
Singers are wasted on Koschatt’s ‘Forsaken’ and 
McLellan’s ‘Lend your ear, pretty maid.’ The latter 
is described as a Madrigal, whereas it is a part-song 
of unusual debility (10-in. d.-s.). A 12-in. d.-s. of 
Sir Harry Lauder pleases me chiefly by reason of the 
sonority of the voice, the clearness of the words, and 
the personality that shows itself throughout. The 
songs are ‘I’m the boss of the hoose’ and ‘I like my 
old home town.’ They are not unfunny. 





Wireless Wotes 
By ‘CALIBAN’ 

The Radio Times of June 27 and July 4 contained 
articles by Mr. Robert Keable on the problems and 
achievements of broadcasting. In this journal they 
can be discussed only in regard to the musical side. 
Despite the grumbles of musicians, I think Mr. 
Keable is right when he says that ‘the B.B.C. has 
shouldered the musical education of the country 
wonderfully.’ Bearing in mind how easily they 
might have cold-shouldered it, we may well raise our 
hats to the Company. As Mr. Keable says, ‘It is 
amazing to think of the houses into which good 
music is going night by night. Let it go on from 
strength to strength!’ I myself have been astonished 
at the appreciation of chamber music by people who 
had never heard it (or even of it) until it reached 
them by wireless. Whether these folk will, as a 
result, swell the audiences at concert-halls remains 
to be seen. Personally, I doubt it. As transmission 
improves, most of them will be well content to take 
their music comfortably and cheaply at home. 
There is not much in the contention that in order to 
enjoy music to the full we must see the performer. 
A lot of nonsense is talked about ‘personality.’ Of 
course a performance is of little account unless the 
performer has personality. The common mistake is 
in regarding this priceless quality as something that 
can be seen. Of course it shows itself to 
some extent in deportment, facial expression, and 
the like; its real exposition, however, in a musical 
performance is in the things that are heard 
and felt, but not seen. Indeed, many of us 
are beginning to hold the view that a fine bit of 
playing or singing is enjoyed more vd gramophone 
or wireless because of the entire absence of the 
distractions that are inevitable when we see the 
performer. There is nothing to come between us 
and the music, and, so far as our judgment of it is 
concerned, we are not biassed by the appearance of 
the performer (we know what a pretty face and a 
beautiful dress will do towards upsetting our critical 
faculties !), nor swayed by the demonstrations of 
those around us. As for personality depending on 
our sight of the person: anybody who has heard a 
great deal of music or speaking by wireless has long 
since been aware that personality shows itself 
unmistakably. Even such routine work as 
‘announcing’ gives scope for it. Thus, the ‘ Uncles’ 
vary considerably, and not only from one another. 
Don’t we feel sometimes that Uncle So-and-So is 
suffering from that tired feeling? 
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What Mr. Keable says of the comedian is true of 
singers and players : 
For a comedian to speak in the B.B.C. studio he 
has got to be a comedian. For the B.B.C. studio 
presents an audience unlike any other audience. In 
the theatre one usually laughs because the rest laugh, 
and because the comedian looks comical. We listeners 
have no such aids to mirth, We laugh at humour and 
wit, not at tomfoolery. 

Similarly, at concerts we applaud because the rest 
applaud, or because the performer is pretty or hand- 
some or has a pleasing manner. When we listen we 
have no such red-herrings. The singer has got to be 
a singer. A few years ago I heard (or rather saw) a 
fascinating soprano at Queen’s Hall. She had a big 
name (thanks to her success in musical comedy, a 
sphere to which she has since returned, I am glad to 
say), a charming face, a dressmaker beyond rubies, 
a poorish voice, with an effort for every top-note 
(there were lots), and she sang nominally in English, 
but actually in an unknown tongue. The audience 
came, saw, and was conquered. But if this young 
woman ever sings from the B.B.C. studio, I am sure 
that the majority of subscribers will soon say, ‘ Can’t 
hear aword! Don’t think muchof 4er voice! Switch 
off, and save the juice!’ And switched off she will 
be, with no pretty face and beguiling manner to help 
her out. 

This drastic method of appraisement will come 
into force with others—acrobatic pianists, swaying 
violinists, attitudinising conductors, &c. Thus 
Pachmann on the wireless, with no ‘business’ or 
patter will prove to be (nowadays at all events) not 
nearly so good a pianist as many who would draw a 
mere handful to“Queen’s Hall. Ina word, we shall 
get into more direct touch with composers, and with 
music itself, than we have ever done at the concert- 
hall. The only other (and even better) way of doing 
this is to play or sing ourselves, preferably in chamber 
or choral music. 

Here I must break off, with no space to say 
anything in detail about some excellent things heard 
during the past month. (Among the things that 
were not excellent was the announcers’ insistence on 
the word ‘soli.’ So far as I have observed, nobody 
but a B.B.C. ‘Uncle’ says ‘soli’ nowadays, though 
I admit the form is customary with writers. In 
speech, the plural, like the singular, has long since 
been Anglicised. ‘Solos,’ s.v.p., mon Oncle !) 


- Church ‘and Organ Music 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS 

Full particulars and the Syllabus of the Certificate 
Choir-Training Examination for those who do not 
hold the diploma of F.R.C.O. or A.R.C.O., to be held 
on November 5 and 6, 1924, may be obtained on 
application to the Registrar of the College. 

Free lectures on Choir-Training will be given at 
the College on November 3 and 4, previously to the 
Examination. H. A. HARDING, 

Hon, Secretary. 








DISTRIBUTION OF DIPLOMAS 

On Saturday, July 19, diplomas were presented by the 
President, Dr. Alan Gray, to the recently elected Fellows 
and Associates. The proceedings began by the following 
announcements made by the hon. secretary: There were 
sixty-one candidates for the Fellowship Examination, and 
four passed ; for the Associateship Examination there were 
a hundred and sixty-three candidates, and forty passed. 
The Fellowship Lafontaine Prize was awarded to 





Mr. A. E. Whitehead, of Montreal ; the Fellowship Turpin 
Prize to Mr. W. O. Minay, of London; the Associateship 
Lafontaine Prize to Mr. B. N. Mayer, of Lancaster; and the 
Associateship Sawyer Prize to Mr. H. B. E. Cooter, of 
Windsor. 


THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


Dr. ALAN GRAY: The two years of my expiring term 
of office have, I think, been unusually eventful in the 
history of the College. The old examinations have been 
thoroughly revised, new examinations have been intro- 
duced, and, unfortunately, the later months have been 
marked by the deaths, within a fortnight, of no less than 
three prominent English musicians, all of them more or 
less connected with the R.C.O. Perhaps I may make a 
few remarks on these events in the order in which I have 
mentioned them. With respect to the examinaticns, the 
paper-work Syllabus has been completely revised. This is 
of course an .event of the greatest importance. The 
general line taken in the alterations has been to direct the 
candidates’ attention to composers’ music rather than to 
text-book music. Thus the most remarkable feature in the 
changes is the abolition of strict—or scholastic, or academic, 
or whatever you like to call it—counterpoint. For some 
time past this item of counterpoint as the ‘ people knew and 
loved it,’ has been a voluntary subject for Fellowship, but 
it has now. gone entirely, along with figured basses and 
answers to fugue subjects. With the growth of the study 
of the 16th-century masters (Italian and English) it has 
become impossible to justify many of the old text-book 
rules, which were invented by theorists—not composers, 
We have aPways been aware that there were many things— 
even in Palestrina—that did not square with the rules 
we had learped. Of course Byrd and the other Englishmen, 
as far as we know them, were outside the pale altogether. 
We were told to account for Palestrina’s sins by a highly 
questionable system of what were called ‘licenses.’ The 
late W. S. Rockstro was very fond of this term, and it has 
been reserved for Mr. Morris in his extremely interesting— 
and, I may add, entertaining—work on ‘ Sixteenth Century 
Contrapuntal Technique,’ to show that in one of Palestrina’s 
Masses no less than fifty-seven licences are required to break 
only one of the rules in Rockstro’s book. There is this 
much to be said for Rockstro, that he wrote the best work 
on the subject published up to that time. Moreover, in 
his day, he was one of the very few who had studied 
modal music, and his influence in this direction on 
more than one later composer is undeniable. In_ these 
days it has been gradually realised that the time 
has come for an alteration in our methods with regard 
to counterpoint. There was something to be said for the 
old method. In the mist and uncertainty that has always 
attended all harmonic theories, mist which seems now to 
have developed into a thick fog, it was a great advantage for 
teacher and pupil to have a cut-and-dried set of rules. 
You could definitely say—subject to the rules of your 
text-book—‘ that is wrong and this is right,’ and, moreover, 
the restrictions did tend to produce smooth and good vocal 
writing. But it was horribly dull and really unmusical. 
This result is largely due to the apparent absolute absence 
of any rhythm, and the depressing influence of a Canto 
Fermo consisting of a row of ‘ little fat semibreves,’ as they 
have been called. However, for good or ill, this system 1s 
largely disappearing, and I have been much struck with the 
fact that though we have on the Council many eminent men 
of varying opinions, these new regulations were pass 
without any serious disagreement being expressed. I think 
that as a result our regulations are unsurpassed by 
those of any other musical institution in the matter of being 
up-to-date. The new examinations we have introduced are 
those relating to choir-training. These are in a sense 
not new, for there used to be a similar scheme, but the 
war brought it to an end. We have been much criticised 
for not including this subject in the ordinary F.R.C.O. 
syllabus, but really the people who write these criticisms do 
not know the conditions. To start with, it is not every 
F.R.C.O. who wants to be a choirmaster, and another fatal 
objection is that to any candidate not living in London the 
expense would be enormously increased, for the whole 
examination would last for several weeks. The 

(Continued on page 728.) 
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Song of Apple Trees 
FOUR-PART SONG 


Words by Froxa Macteop* 
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With a light, rhythmie buoyancy 
Yet with warmth, and a sense of rapture) 
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(Continued from page 720.) 
choirmasters’ examination has taken place, and I hope 
it will do good work. We have had some trouble with 
the title of the diploma—with the selection of the 
letters a successful candidate is entitled to append to 
his name. The supply of letters that can be used for 
such purposes would really seem to be running short— 
so many have been annexed by earlier researchers. 
That Ch.M. was the designation applicable to the 
degree of Master of Surgery was the particular rock we 
ran up against, and at first sight there hardly seems to 
be much in common between it and choirmastering. 
However, we hope that we have evaded the obstacle and 
that our ‘diplomates’ may sleep in their beds. J have 
now a few words to say on the subject of the losses that 
death has lately inflicted on us. The first to pass was 
Sir Frederick Bridge. As he said from this platform six 
months ago, he was then probably the oldest member of 
the College. He passed for his Fellowship (then the only 
degree given) no less than fifty-seven years ago, the 
examination being the second held by the College. 
Since that time his services had been in constant 
requisition as member of the Council and as examiner, 
and he acted as President from I90I to 1905. To show 
his prominence in the musical world I need only enumerate 
the positions he held: Organist of Westminster Abbey for 
more than forty years, and musical director of many of the 
great national functions that took place there ; conductor of 
the Royal Choral Society for more than twenty years ; and 
Gresham and King Edward Professor in the University of 
London for more than forty years. He attended nearly all 
our general meetings, and his breezy personality was 
especially familiar and welcome to us. His witty speeches 
enlivened the dullest gathering. Sir Walter Parratt was 
also, of course, very well known to us. His connection 
with the College began later than did that of Sir Frederick 
Bridge, but he too for many years acted as examiner and 
member of the Council, besides being President from 1905 
to 1909, Of Sir Walter’s many and varied gifts much 
might be said. After Best’s death he was undoubtedly the 
most eminent organist in England for many years. But he 
never aimed at display—his playing might almost be 
described as austere, so little regard had he for what 
was merely effective, and so much stress did he lay on 
accuracy and purity of style. As a teacher it is impossible 
to over-estimate the influence he had on English organ- 
playing through the long line of his pupils. Sir Walter’s 
accomplishments included a remarkable power of doing 
more than one thing at a time. I suppose that most 
organists have this power to a certain extent, seeing that in 
addition to playing the right notes they have to think of 
and manage their registration ; but there was a story that 
Sir Walter did three things at once. He is reported to have 
played chess with a Royal Prince, bézique with Sir John 
Stainer, and a Fugue on the pianoforte with himself. The 
mention of that obsolete game (bézique) shows that this tale 
is ancient, but I believe it to be true. Sir Charles Stanford 
did not have much to do with this College, though he was a 
Vice-President. But I question if he ever touched the 
instrument within the last thirty years. When I first knew 
him he was a remarkable performer, excelling especially in 
the rendering of orchestral works, using the full score or the 
pianoforte arrangement. Organists who played things like 
the third ‘Leonora’ Overture were rare in those days. 
Remember also that the organs of that time—though not so 
barbarous as modern writers make out—were by no means 
so manageable as those of to-day. But it is as a propagan- 
dist of music in England and as a composer that one would 
think of Stanford. As a friend of fifty years’ standing, I 
may perhaps be allowed to say a few words on these points, 
though any elaborate appreciation of his position as a 
composer would be out of place. In his early days the 
adoration of Mendelssohn was still in full swing. Stanford’s 
position at Cambridge as conductor, and later in London, 
gave him the opportunity of breaking with this incubus, for 
an incubus it had been for a generation. During his first 
four years he produced two works by Schumann (‘ Paradise 
and the Peri’ and the third part of ‘ Faust’), Brahms’s 
* Requiem’ and first Symphony (played for the first time 
in England and conducted by Joachim). His first choices, 





naturally at that date, were all from Germany; but in 
somewhat later days he turned his attention to modal music, 
with as much of the Elizabethan composers as was known at 
that time, and alsoto Verdi. This versatile taste had of course 
some effect on his compositions, which at different dates 
show the influence of his predecessors as he became 
acquainted with them. Nowadays an earnest student knows 
something of them all to begin with, but it used not to be 
so, Nevertheless it would be a great mistake to regard 
Stanford as a mere reflection of other composers. He hada 
very marked style of his own, which, when the influences of 
his native Ireland were not present, one must call English, 
There are two compositions of his which were absolutely 
new when they appeared, though they have since been 
extensively copied—I refer to Stanford in B flat and 
‘The Revenge.’ He took all fields of music for his province, 
and there was hardly any type of composition that he 
did not essay. Everything that he wrote displayed 
wonderful facility, but his versatility was as remarkable, 
Nobody ever had a lighter touch for small things, or 
endued them with more grace. There is never a note too 
many. The delicate word-painting of songs like ‘ The Fairy 
Lough,’ the deep feeling, so simply expressed, of a part-song 
like ‘Heraclitus,’ and the fanciful lightness of 
‘Corydon, arise,’ are surely inimitable. His perfectly 
beautiful setting of the 23rd Psalm was wisely chosen to 
be sung at his funeral when he was laid in the 
great Abbey beside Henry Purcell. There are other 
changes in our lists, happily not caused by death. 
Mr. Thomas Shindler, after many years of whole. 
hearted and invaluable service, has resigned the office of 
Registrar, but I am glad to think that we shall not lose the 
light of his countenance altogether, for the Council has 
unhesitatingly appointed his son, Mr. Alan Shindler, in his 
father’s place, and we may surely hope that Mr. Thomas 
will sometimes come and see how Mr. Alan is getting on, 
We shall certainly be very glad to see him. _I have now to 
express my thanks to the Council for the kindness with 
which they have treated me and for the general goodwill 
that has prevailed among our body. I cannot recall one 
disagreeable speech at any meeting in these two years. 
Then there is Dr. Harding, who has given the Council and 
myself the full benefit of his great experience. There are 
many traps awaiting any step that the Council may take, 
and Dr. Harding knows more about these than anybody. 
Lastly, I thank the members for listening so patiently to me 
on four occasions. It is a great pleasure to me that I am to 
be followed by such an eminent musician as my old friend 
Dr. Richards. 


The distribution of diplomas then took place. 
PASSED ASSOCIATESHIP, JULY, 1924 


Ashley, S. D. M., Sutton 
Baggarley, I.. H., London 
Bate, H. A., London 
Boardman, F., Cheshire 
Boddie, W., Aberdeen 
Brazier, G., London 
Byron, H. E., Sutton-in- 
Ashfield 
Center, A., Aberdeen 
Coles, F. R. M., Ilminster, 
Somerset 
Cooter, H. B. E., Windsor 
(Sawyer Prize) 
Cottam, E. J., Leicester 
Danzelman, F. W., London 
Demuth, N. F., Bognor 
Edge, H., Whitchurch 


Hayden, R. G., London 
Hunt, J. E., London 
Jenkins, F. H., London 
Kilgour, R., Dundee 
Lark, F. A., London 
Leaver, W. R., Skegness 
Mason, S., London 
Mayer, B. N., Lancaster 
(Lafontaine Prize) 
McClelland, H. D., Lisburn, 
Ireland 
Roberts, H. A., London 
Rudling, H. A., Prittlewell 
Sadler, I. R., London 
Sayers, N. A., London 
Stevens, W. A., Peterborough 
Stubbs, K. A., Rugby 


Edwards, R. F. C., Taylor, H. D. F., Wellington, 
Stourbridge Somerset 

Fisher, Miss R. E., Wardale, J. G., London 
Edinburgh Williams, M. W., London 


Fletcher, W. H., Sheffield 
Floyd, E. C., Birmingham 
Game, A. E., London 
Gore, Miss D. M., Herne 
Bay 


Wilson, G. A., Brooklyn, 
New York, U.S.A. 
Womwell, Miss D. M., 
Ampthill 
Woodhead, Miss E., Burnley 
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PASSED FELLOWSHIP, JULY, 1924 
Minay, W. O., London Smith, R. H. C., London 
(Turpin Prize) Whitehead, A. E., Montreal, 
Sayers, G. W., Canada (Lafontaine 
Great Yarmouth Prize) 


PASSED CHM. EXAMINATION, MAY, 1924 
Baker, S. H., Hove Sykes, H. H., Huddersfield 
ALAN W. SHINDLER (Registrar). 


Dr. Harold E. Darke played the following organ pieces 
selected for the January Examination, 1925 : 
Fantasia from ‘ Fantasia and Fugue’ C. Hubert Parry 
(Fellowship. ) 
Adagio Espressivo fromthe Symphony in C Schumann 
(Fellowship. ) 
Choral Improvisation ‘Wie Schén leucht 
uns der Morgenstern’ (Op. 65) _—... Aarg-Elert 
(Associateship. ) 
Prelude and Fugue inC ... ~ - Je S. Bach 
(Fellowship. ) 


The Reports of the Examining Boards are appended : 
FELLOWSHIP PAPER-\WORK 


In view of the fact that this examination is the first under 
the new syllabus, the examiners would like to call attention 
to two or three broad aspects of the work submitted. 

Firstly, they feel certain that the new tests have brought 
to the top those candidates with the most mature musical 
sense and discrimination. Those who have failed have 
been deficient in musicianship rather than in mere technical 
skill. 

Secondly, candidates should remember that, though 
originality is cordially welcomed by the examiners, never- 
theless when a certain demand is made it should be adhered 
to. Inthe free counterpoint, for instance, an opening was 
given with a very obvious figure of accompaniment. Too 
many candidates ignored this opening, and wrote continua- 
tions of an entirely different character. Again, a melody 
with pianoforte accompaniment was asked for, but few 
candidates showed any knowledge of the distinctive nature 
of pianoforte-writing. 

Thirdly, as a general statement, the fugal question was 
done rather badly on the whole, but the orchestration was 
done extremely well, with a real sense of orchestral effect. 

Many candidates do not yet seem to realise that the 
‘Questions’ are intended to be taken seriously and 
answered fully. 

P. C. Buck (Chairman). 
R. W. RICHARDS, 
F, G. SHINN. 


FELLOWSHIP ORGAN-WORK 

Whether it is due to the fact that the pieces chosen for 
this examination showed up mistakes in /emfo more than 
usual, or not, we cannot say; but the fact remains that 
sixteen consecutive candidates failed to secure pass-marks 
under the heading ‘ time and pace.? There was too much 
sudden adjustment of pace to the technical difficulties, thus 
destroying the sense of continuity. This happened particu- 
larly in Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in E minor and Schumann’s 
Canon in B minor. In the latter piece—which was in many 
cases played too fast—there was frequently a great increase 
of pace on the return to the principal subject ; and a few 
candidates seemed to rely too much on a somewhat bizarre 
selection of stops to carry them through. There wasa great 
deal of playing with nothing but soft 16-ft. tone on the 
pedal, the bass of the harmony being vague in consequence. 

There is little to be said about the purely mechanical 
score-reading test, except that success or failure was in pro- 
portion to the amount of time candidates had spent in 
preparing the subject. 

The chief fault in harmonizing the unfigured bass was that 
most candidates took the first opportunity for leaving the 
key, returning only just in time for the final cadence. In 
such tests as this, and the kindred one of harmonizing a 
melody, it is always better to adopt the obvious and simple 
rather than the clever but unsuccessful method. 





There were full directions for registration given at the 
beginning of the sight-reading test, but very few candidates 
heeded them. This, however, was a minor fault compared 
with the numerous mistakes made in note-values. Some 
such errors, however, were obviously attributable only to 
examination nerves. 

Quite a large percentage passed in extemporization, in 
which subject there is continued improvement. Many of 
those who failed seemed to rely on the principle of ‘ when in 
doubt use the Swell pedal,’ or ‘ play anything you like on a 
solo-stop in any time—or no time—according to the number 
of notes you happen to play.’ These latter weaknesses 
appeared mostly in the middle section, a portion too often 
devoted to aimless wandering. There were also one or two 
cases where fluency was more than neutralised by bad and 
undignified style. 

Many of the old failings were present in harmonizing the 
melody—e.g., harmonizing each note ; not looking ahead ; 
fear of the obvious; one or all of which faults caused such 
lapses as, for instance, the use of dominant in place of tonic 
harmony, and vice versd. 

In spite of the unusual number of unsuccessful candidates, 
the examiners were agreed that they never remembered an 
occasion on which there were so many who only just failed 
to secure pass marks, and in fairness it must be added that 
the number of bad failures was remarkably small. 

CHARLES MACPHERSON (Chairman). 
A. HERBERT BREWER. 
HENRY G. LEy. 


ASSOCIATESHIP PAPER-WORK 


The work was on the whole above the average, there 
being fewer distinct failures than usual, The counterpoint 
was well done. The pianoforte accompaniment to the 
viola melody was less satisfactory, and was generally not in 
the pianoforte style. This point is so important that 
candidates would do well to study good examples of 
pianoforte accompaniments. The harmonization of the 
unfigured bass was a weak feature, a surprising number of 
candidates being guilty of poor and inaccurate part-writing, 
especially in the first two bars. On the other hand, the 
addition of a violin part above a bass, and the addition of a 
violoncello part below a violin melody were fairly well done 
on the whole. 

The unusually large number of passes seems to confirm 
the impression of the examiners that the new regulations 
tend to bring out the musicianship of the candidates. 

G, J. BENNETT (Chairman), 
C. H. Kitson. 
Ivor ATKINS. 


ASSOCIATESHIP ORGAN-WORK 


We are glad to be able to report a distinct improvement 
in the solo playing generally. There were, however, still 
too many faults of the type that indicate a lack of thought. 
Thus, a surprisingly large number of players spoilt the 
effect of the quieter passages by using only soft 10-ft. tone 
on the pedals, the low notes being a mere apologetic 
murmur, with the pitch scarcely defined. Very little organ 
music can be played effectively without 8-ft. tone on the 
pedal, and if a pedal stop of that pitch is not available, the 
effect should be got through a coupled manual. 

Although the phrasing was better than usual, it was still 
a weak point. Jongen’s ‘Cantabile’ suffered especially, the 
melody often being delivered as an unmeaning series of 
notes. Registration was frequently overdone and fussy, the 
Bach Fugue (F major) and Chorale Prelude (‘In Thee is 
joy’) often having their continuity broken by changes that 
seemed to be made for mere change’s sake. In Wood’s 
Prelude on a Genevan Psalm Tune there was usually too 
little contrast between the solo stop and accompaniment. 
In the ‘Solemn Festival’ of Rheinberger the pedal shake 
was often not treated as a shake, but as a series of 
semiquavers in strict time, the effect being clumsy— 
even ludicrous, when the piece was played too slowly 
(as was generally the case). This piece was rarely well 
played, being generally made dull and rhythmless. A point 
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in phrasing that was frequently overlooked was the clean 
separation of repeated notes. Thus, in West’s Prelude 
on ‘St. Michael’ the pairs of dotted crotchets in the tune 
sometimes came out as a dotted minim. 

The tests, like the solo playing, showed improvement, 
but too many players still fail to grasp such not unimportant 
details as time and key before starting. Several candidates 
began the accompaniment test in C major instead of minor, 
and one player stuck to the major key throughout, despite 
accidentals ; another, in this test, played the voice part as 
well, giving it to a prominent solo stop, and re-arranging 
the accompaniment ! 

E. T. Cook (Chairman). 
HARVEY GRACE, 
H. A. HARDING, 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


The sixtieth Annual General Meeting was held at the 
College, Kensington Gore, on Saturday, July 19, 1924. 
The chair was taken by Dr. Alan Gray, the President. 
There was a good attendance of members. 

The hon. secretary read the Minutes of the last Annual 
General Meeting, which were confirmed. 

Mr. Herbert Hodge and Mr. Munro Davison were 
appointed scrutineers of the voting papers for the election 
of members to the Council. 

The hon. secretary (Dr. H. A. 
Annual Report. 


Harding) read the 


SIXTIETH ANNUAL REPORT 


Your Council have the honour to report that the work of 
the College has been successfully carried on during the past 
year. The efforts of your Council to reform the Examination 
Regulations have met with sufficient general approval to 
justify the new departure. It is hoped that now the new 
regulations have come into force they will afford substantial 
evidence that the College is doing its best to keep in step 
with the progress of musical thought, in relaxing somewhat 
ts academic severity in favour of an appeal to the wider 
culture of our art demanded by modern taste. 

The first Choir-Training Diploma Examination was held 
in May last, and considering the inevitable uncertainty 
incident to novel conditions, your Council have good reason 
to be satisfied with the result. In the two days preceding 
the examination free lectures were given at the College on 
‘Practical Choir-Training,’ by Dr. Ernest Bullock; on 
* Plainsong,’ by Mr. E. T. Cook; and on ‘ The Voice,’ by 
Dr. W. A. Aiken. The Certificate Choir-Training 
Examination—which will be held for the first time in 
November next—is open to all aspirants who do not hold 
the diploma of the College, and is unrestricted by any 
sectarian limitations. 

Your Council would urge members to make it as widely 
known as possible that free lectures will be given at the 
College before the Certificate Examination in November 
next by experts in choir-training. 

Your Council feel that it now rests with Church 
musicians, both clerical and lay, to show whether there was 
any substance in the demand which was urged upon them 
to provide a field in which choir trainers might receive the 
hall mark of efficiency which the College is glad to award. 

The past year has taken severe toll from some of the 
Council. The late Sir Frederick Bridge was the oldest 
member of the College. He acted as Examiner almost 
continuously for a period of forty-eight years, and was 
connected with it in many other capacities. He passed the 
Fellowship examination in 1867. Indeed, he was one of 
the few men left whom the College could regard as one of 
its earliest and staunchest supporters—we might almost say 
founders—and those of us who knew him intimately have also 
to deplore the loss of a charming personality and a loyal 
friend. 

The late Sir Walter Parratt’s connection with us, though 
not so long, was long enough for us to appreciate his 
wonderful gifts and his generosity in placing his mastery of 
the organ and consummate musicianship at the service of 
the College. His ungrudging devotion to the interests of 


| 

The late Sir Charles Stanford was for many years one 
of our Vice-Presidents. The College can reflect with 
gratification on its connection with one whose achievement 
in British music is destined to shed an abiding lustre on the 
history of musical art. 

Again, we shall not easily forget the loss of our old friend 
the late O. D. Belsham, whose many years of unobtrusive 
and valuable service as auditor will ever merit our cordial 
recognition. 

The candidates for examination during the past yea 
numbered 470, of whom 706 passed, and 140 new members 
were elected. 


The Examiners appointed for 1923-24 were : 


Dr. W. G, Alcock. Mr. E. T. Cook. 

Sir Frederick Bridge. Mr. Harvey Grace 

Sir Walter Parratt. Prof. C. H. Kitson. 

Dr. G, J. Bennett. Dr. Henry G. Ley. 

Dr. A. H. Brewer. Dr. Charles Macpherson, 
Dr. P. C. Buck. Dr. H. W. Richards. 


Sir Ivor Atkins and Dr. F. G. Shinn were elected in place 
of Sir Frederick Bridge and Sir Walter Parratt, deceased, 

Special thanks are due to Dr. C. W. Pearce, ow 
hon. treasurer, who under trying conditions of ill-health has 
carried on his labours in connection with the financial 
interests of the College with his accustomed vigour and 
ability. Your Council have elected Dr. C. W. Pearce an 
honorary member of the College. 

Your Council find it increasingly difficult to thank Dr. 
Harding in any way adequately for his exacting labours, 
and for the distinction with which he fills the office of hon. 
secretary. His long experience, his ripe judgment and 
sound sense, coupled with a complete sympathy and much 
self-denial, make him invaluable to the College. Your 
Council would like to express their sincere gratitude to him 
for hiscontinued services, and for his unwearying devotion 
to the R.C.O. 

Our thanks are also accorded to the hon. auditor, Mr. 
G. R. Ceiley, and the professional auditors, Messrs. 
Pannell & Co., for their valuable services. 

Your Council acknowledge their indebtedness to the 
registrar, Mr. Alan Shindler, who during the short time in 
which he has held his responsible office has won the respect 
and esteem of the College generally by the able and genial 
way in which he has carried out his duties. 





The Annual Report was adopted on the proposal of Mr. 
Gilberthorpe, seconded by Mr. Whitehead. 

Mr. E. Douglas Smith proposed the adoption of the 
Annual Financial Statement. This was seconded by Mr. 
Herbert Hodge, and carried. 

Dr. H. W. Richards proposed the re-election of the Hon. 
Treasurer (Dr. C. -W. Pearce). This was seconded by Dr. 
Harold E. Darke, and carried. 

The Hon. Secretary was re-elected, on the proposal of 
the President, seconded by Dr. H. W. Richards. 

Dr. Harding proposed, and Mr. E. Douglas Smith 
seconded, the election of the Hon. Auditors, Mr. G. R. 
Ceily and Mr. W. G. Hopkins, and the professional 
Auditors, Messrs. Pannell & Co. This was carried. 

The voting for the London and Country members to fill 
the vacancies on the Council was as follows : 


LONDON COUNTRY 
Harvey Grace ... 516 +E. C. Bairstow... 548 
E, d’Evry ne 346 G.D. Cunningham... 34° 
G. Thalben Ball 194 C.C. Palmer . e 
J. A. Meale. 148 T.W.Hanforth =. Q2 
F. N. Abernethy 134 


The President declared that : 


Mr. Harvey Grace) Dr. Bairstow . . ; 
_ E. Evry oe Mr. G. D. Cun- - Country 
er oa ningham 
were elected members of the Council. 

With a vote of thanks to the President the proceedings 
terminated. 
A full report of the Annual General Meeting will appear 


London 





organists generally will never be forgotten. 


in the College Calendar. 
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CONSECRATION OF LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL 

An event of unique national importance on July 19; which 
was attended by their Majesties The King and Queen, and 
a vast concourse of people, was the Consecration of the 
completed portion of the new Liverpool Cathedral, the 
foundation-stone of which was laid twenty years ago to the 
day, by King Edward VII. The first Anglican Cathedral 
to be erected in the Northern Province, and the third in the 
whole of England, since the Reformation, the building 
when completed will be the largest church in the country, 
and inferior in point of size only to St. Peter's, Rome, 
and Seville, amongst the Cathedrals of the world. Set 
upon a hill, it will be a landmark for many miles. When 
finished, its total length will be 611-ft., a little more than 
a yard short of St. Peter’s, nearly 100-ft. longer than 
the Cathedrals of Winchester, York, and Canterbury, 
4o-ft. wider than any of them, and the tower will be 50-ft. 
higher than the bell-tower of Canterbury. From the floor 
to the highest point of the roof is 116-ft., which 
compares with an interior height of 102-ft. in the 
case of Westminster Abbey and 99-ft. in the case 
of York Minster, the two loftiest of existing English 
Cathedrals. The East window is the largest in England, 
although the area of the glass is slightly less than 
in the great East window of Gloucester Cathedral. At 
Liverpool the subject of the great window above the 
Reredos is the Te Deum. In the large circle at the top of 
the window is a seated figure of Christ in Majesty. At the 
top of each of the four lights is an Archangel, and below 
them come representatives of the four sections named in the 
Te Deum—the Glorious Company of the Apostles, the 
Goodly Fellowship of the Prophets, the Noble Army of 
Martyrs, and the Holy Church throughout all the World. 
Itis interesting to note that in the latter ‘light’ Bach finds a 
place. His portrait figure is at the right of that of Sir Francis 
Drake. The style of the building is Gothic, which the 
architect, Sir Giles Gilbert Scott (grandson of Sir Gilbert 
Scott), has adopted not as an archeological expression of past 
styles but as a definite modification of English Gothic 
architecture to suit the circumstances of the age we live in. 
It is, therefore, not merely an achievement in record 
dimensions, but a building which, while conforming to 
English liturgical requirements, will accommodate within 
hearing distance of the preacher much larger congregations 
than any of the old Cathedrals. And it is certain that while 
the exterior of the great building has a repose, solidity, and 
strength unknown before in Gothic work, the inside 
possesses similar qualities, so that no one can behold the 
immense interior without a thrill of awe and reverence. 
The total cost of the completed portion has been £722,318, 
including the Chapter House, Lady Chapel, windows, 
organ, ornaments, afd contents. This portion constitutes 
about a third of the work. There remain to be completed 
the Great Central Space, the two Western Transepts, with 
the Nave and Tower. Probably this work will entail the 
expenditure of a million pounds, but it is pointed out that, 
in the altered terms of money, this huge sum is only equal to 
the cost of erecting Salisbury Cathedral in the years 1220-66, 

In a necessarily brief survey of the main features of the 
great building—that House which is to be ‘exceeding 
magnifical, and of glory throughout all countries’—space 
is not available to describe the richness of all its adornments, 
whether of squlpture, marble floors, stained-glass, wood- 
carving and embroidery, or in the art of metal-workers in 
iron, bronze, and silver. They will deeply impress even 
the most casual beholder of thisnoble monument to a living 
Faith, which is to serve as an inspiration and visible symbol 
throughout the ages. . 

The organ—built on both sides of the Choir—will be 
famous as being the largest Cathedral organ in the world, 
consisting of five manuals, CC to C, and a pedal-board, 
CCC to G, with 168 speaking-stops, 48 couplers, &c., 
together with © spares, making a total of 222 draw-stop 
knobs. The largest instrument in this country up till now 
has been that in the Royal Albert Hall, erected in 1871, 
and containing 114 speaking-stops, whilst the largest 
Cathedral organ is that in St. Paul’s Cathedral, as rebuilt 
in I90I, with 76 speaking-stops. As in the case of these 
superb organs, the builders of the stupendous instrument 
at Liverpool are Messrs. Henry Willis & Sons. It is 








considered that the new organ will be none too large, taking 
into account the vast size of the building and the immense 
congregations that will assemble there. 

The original specification was drawn up by an amateur 
organ-expert, the late W. J. Ridley, the nephew of the donor, 
but subsequently the plan was modified by Mr. H. Goss 
Custard, the Cathedral organist, acting as adviser and con- 
sultant to the Cathedral authorities. Mr. Goss Custard has 
effected various economies, notably by extending certain of 
the pedal stops, and by the simplification of the coupler 
mechanism, Even with these economies the cost of the 
organ will exceed £35,000, A novel feature of the stop- 
control consists of the crescendo and decrescendo pedals. By 
their action the Great and Pedal organs can be built up, or 
reduced, stop by stop, thus bridging the gaps between 
the combinations set on the pistons. The mechanism 
operates the draw-stops themselves, and it has been dubbed 
the organist’s third hand. The idea was originated by 
Mr. Goss Custard and the mechanism invented by Mr. 
Henry Willis, jun., upon whom it would appear that his 
renowned grandfather’s mantle has descended, as also is the 
case of the architect of the Cathedral. To some extent 
this principle of heredity applies also to the founders 
of the Cathedral bells, Messrs. Mears & Stainbank (the 
founders of ‘ Big Ben’), The Pedal organ has 35 stops, 
including a resultant 64-ft., 5 stops of 32-ft., 13 
of 16-ft., and 5 of 8-ft., with a Double Quint 214, 
and 8 ranks of Mixtures. The reed-work is divided 
into four groups, mainly on 20-in, wind, with an 
extended rank of bombardes of 68 pipes on 30-in. 
wind. A most important innovation is the provision of a 
separate Pedal Swell-box in which are pipes to provide 
appropriate basses for the Swell organ and other enclosed 
departments, and the crescendo-pedal for this box can be 
coupled to the crescendo-pedals of the Swell, Solo, and 
Choir organs. The Great organ of 29 stops contains a 
Contra Violone of 32-ft., 3 stops of 16-ft., 5 Open 
Diapasons of 8-ft., 10 ranks of Mixtures, and 4 reeds. 
The Choir organ has 23 stops, partially enclosed, 
which include two ‘families’ of dulcianas and violas. 
Families are also a novel tone-feature of the Swell 
organ of 31 stops, represented by salcionals, geigens, and 
lieblichs, and the five-rank Mixture is supplemented by an 
independent twelfth and seventeenth—a device considered to 
be of the utmost value, as it enables these stops to be used 
separately to induce new shades of tone. The reed-work is 
divided into three groups, including a family of free-toned 
trumpets on I5-in. On the Solo organ there are 22 stops, 
including a family of Hohl-flutes on an open sound-board, 
and families of violes, and trombas on 20-in. wind 
(enclosed). The Bombarde organ of 5 stops (unenclosed) 
contains a family of tubas on 30-in. wind, and a ‘tuba 
magna’ on 50-in. wind-pressure—a stop on ‘Willis’ 
lines which will probably say the last word in regard to 
unparalleled tone and power. 

The Echo organ of 4 pedal and 19 manual stops 
(enclosed) is designed to give the effect of distance, apart 
from its position in the triforium. It will contain a carillon 
of four octaves. At present the Echo organ is prepared-for 
only. The blowing installation comprises three rotary 
blower-sets, with three electric motors, the total horse-power 
being thirty-two. The action throughout is electro-pneumatic 
(except the mechanical manual to pedal couplers), and the 
pitch of the organ is C 517. With its formidable array of 
pistons, adjustable at switchboard, combination pedals, and 
other accessories, the instrument is indeed an embodiment 
of all that human brains can devise and skilled hands 
accomplish in the organ-builder’s art, and while it may be 
thought that the limit of possibilities to a single player has 
been reached, if not passed, it is a matter for congratula- 
tion that the Cathedral possesses in Mr. H. Goss Custard 
an executant of the highest rank as well as a fine musician. 
At Liverpool it is felt that Sir John Goss’s grand-nephew is 
the right man in the right place. What he wil! achieve with 
the resources at his command, and the refreshment which 
the Cathedral services and projected recitals will provide, 
is already thankfully anticipated. - 

The Bishop of Liverpool (Dr. David) intends to back 
up his organist, for in his recent speech to the British Music 
Society, he said : 
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‘We shall have nothing but the best music in the 
Cathedral, for bad music hasa deleterious and degrading 
effect on the human spirit. There are anthems, services, 
and hymn-tunes which do definite and positive harm. 
We are going to institute congregational practices, and 
have reasonable hope that in course of time the Cathedral 
will become a school of music for those who care to take 
the many opportunities which we shall offer them.’ 


From what the Bishop said it is safe to assume that 
the ancient plainsong melodies of the Churchappeal to him, 
and it is noticeable that the hymns sung at the Consecration 
were taken from the * English Hymnal.’ 

The proceedings on the appointed day, July 19, began 
with a solemn ‘ Preparation’ based on ancient ritual. This 
was held both outside as well as inside the building. 
Meanwhile the various ecclesiastical and civic processions 
entered the Cathedral, presenting a scene of unrivalled 
church pageantry, in which were eight Archbishops, forty 
Bishops, twenty-five Deans, the Lord Mayors of London 
and Liverpool, the Greek Archimandrite, four hundred 
clergy, representatives from the Free Churches, and 
dignitaries from all classes at home and abroad. When 
their Majesties entered, the scene presented an extraordinary 
and thrilling spectacle. The Service commenced with the 
National Anthem, sung by a choir of ninety-six men and boys 
drawn from the Cathedral choirs of the northern province, 
including the Liverpool choir of thirty-six. This had been 
wisely done, for only with a choir of highly-trained 
voices is it possible to obtain such blending, beauty of tone, 
and perfection of finish. Our English Cathedral traditions 
were well maintained by these singers. Their quality was 
first shown in Sir Hubert Parry’s Edward VII. Coronation 
Anthem, ‘I was glad,’ a broadly effective pidce d occasion, 
very finely sung. One would have thought it impossible for 
so comparatively small a choir to produce such a climax 
of sound. The acoustics of the building seemed very 
satisfactory, not only in the excellent fortissimos but also in 
the lovely Azano moments of the verse. The middle 
section of the anthem, with its ‘ Vivats,’ was omitted, and 
it was unfortunate that the Great organ diapasons and 
tubas of the Solo organ could not be used in the accom- 
paniments, owing to the non-completion of the blowing 
arrangements to the organ departments on the south 
side of the choir, But as it was, Mr. Goss Custard 
had seventy-six stops available at the northern side, and 
this material he used with fine effect. The incidental music 
included the ancient hymn, ‘ Veni, Creator’; the haunting 
Rouen Church melody, ‘Iste Confessor’; an ‘ Alleluia’ of 
six bars, thrice repeated, by Martin Shaw; the ‘Old 
Hundredth’ tune for ‘ Praise God’; the hymn, ‘Christ is 
made the sure foundation,’ sung to a 7th-century plainsong 
from the Sarum Antiphoner: and the Old English tune 
‘Richmond’ (Haweis and Webbe) for ‘City of God,’ a 
melody quite delightful in its sweet singableness. For verses 
2 & 4 a tuneful faux-bourdon, by Martin Shaw, was 
effectively used. This hymn offers a good example of 
congregational hymnody of the best type, although it must 
be confessed that on this occasion the congregational singing 
was absolutely wz. For Croft’s ‘ Hanover’ a bold 
“descant’ had been written by Alan Gray—it kept the 
trebles effectively busy. This was followed by Parry’s 
‘Jerusalem,’ sung in procession. 

The Genevan Psalter (1551) tune, ‘Donne Secours,’ was 
used in the hymn, ‘ The King, O God, his heart to Thee 
upraiseth,’ with a faux-bourdon in verse 2 by Martin Shaw, 
and finally came Goss’s well-known ‘Praise, my soul, the 
King of Heaven,’ a melody which somewhat failed of its 
usual impressiveness on this occasion. It is quite certain 
that music at the Consecration fulfilled its high purpose as 
the handmaid of religion, and the singing of the choir was 
extremely fine in its well-ordered and devotional excellence. 
The position of the organ-console, in its height and 
distance from the choir, makes it difficult for the player 
always to be sure of unanimity between organ and singers. 
Mr. Goss Custard, however, discharged his responsible duties 
with conspicuous tact and skill, and during the service 
played as voluntaries Elgar’s ‘Sursum Corda,’ Best’s 
Romanza in B minor, and Walford Davies’s ‘Solemn 
Melody ’—English 





——— 


Consecration which the Church of England has not known 
for at least seven hundred years, and which, to thos 
present, will remain an undying memory. W. A. R, 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY 


The Festival Service of Cathedral and Collegiate Choir 
at Westminster Abbey on the evening of July 7 was o 
singular magnificence. Nineteen choirs from cathedrals and 
collegiate churches within about a hundred miles 9 
London assembled, and were conducted by Mr. Sydney H, 
Nicholson, There were eleven anthems representing the 
course of English Church music from Byrd and Orlando 
Gibbons to Parry and Stanford. In ceremonial dignity, a 
in musical beauty, the service left unsurpassed impressions, 
The choirs were the following: Westminster Abbey; the 
Chapel Royal, St. James’s; St. George’s, Windsor; St, 
Paul’s, Canterbury, Chelmsford, Chichester, and Ely 
Cathedrals; Eton College; Magdalen College, Oxford; 
New College, Oxford; Oxford, Peterborough, and 
Rochester Cathedrals; St. Alban’s Abbey; St. John’s 
College, Cambridge; and Salisbury, Southwark, and 
Winchester Cathedrals, Mr. Arnold Goldsborough played 
organ pieces of Parry, Vaughan Williams, Maurice 
Green, Stanford, and Basil Harwood before the 
Service, and the ‘St. Anne’ Prelude and Fugu 
afterwards, The beauty of the singing, in particular 
the suave and unforced quality of the tone, should have 
made all hearers proud of the English ecclesiastical vocal 
tradition, to which acquaintance with Continental notions oj 
appropriate and beautiful Church singing only endears us 
the more. Byrd’s thrilling anthem, ‘Sing joyfully unto 
God,’ and the elder Wesley’s ‘In Exitu Israel,’ wer 
incontestable masterpieces among the anthems, while o 
the modern music (which included works by the trio of 
famous English musicians lately deceased—Parratt, Stanford, 
and Bridge), Parry’s coronation anthem, ‘I was glad,’ was 
strongly effective. Since plainsong has in modern times not 
been much cultivated at Westminster, it was all the more note- 
worthy that the singing of the 68th Psalm to Tone 8, at the 
Procession, struck every one as the musical climax of the 
majestic service. The even verses, sung in faburden, 
answered from varying quarters of the Church the plainsong 
of the stationary portion of the choir, and there were organ 
interludes founded on the Antiphon. Nothing could have 
been more noble. The collection was for King Edward's 
Hospital Fund for London. C. R. 


RHYTHM IN ORGAN PLAYING 


For the benefit of readers who do not see Zhe Time 
concert reports, we reprint the following from that paper's 
report of Dupré’s playing at (ueen’s Hall recently 
(our italics) : 

* Of almost equal interest with the work of the choir 
was M. Marcel Dupré’s organ playing, though one 
could have wished him a better instrument or, at any 
rate, a Great and Pedal of better scale and quality. 
Still, a good workman does not need to have his tools 
apologized for. Those things being as they may be, 
there remains the real secret of organ playing—the 
rhythm ; rhythm in all its forms of attack and release, 
of phrasing, femfo, and rubato. When these are right 
the organ speaks an intelligent language; when they 
are wrong it only burbles. /» comparison with this the 
choice that ts offered, and the choice that ts made of stops, 
7s @ minor matter, and it was this that M. Dupré so 
finely exhibited in Handel’s Concerto and Bach’s 
Fugue, and even more in some Couperin (was it ?) that 
he added as an encore.’ 


SCOTSON-CLARK AT WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL 


In reference to our paragraph on this subject in the July 
Musical Times several pained correspondents tell us that 
we have not been misinformed : a Scotson-Clark march 4a’ 
been heard at Westminster Cathedral. The occasion was 
the ‘Red’ Mass last autumn, when the judges attended. 
The chosen march was that entitled ‘Grand Processional’; 


music, fitly chosen for a Service of | it was played as an out-voluntary. 


XUM 
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‘Tell me what you like, and I will tell you what you are,’ 
holds good with the crowd as with the individual. Hence 
the significance of the plebiscite programme. Here is one 
chosen out of fifty-nine pieces played at a series of recitals 
at St. Fin Barre’s Cathedral, Cork, by Mr. J. T. Horne. 
The order is that of the voting: Fantasia and Fugue in 
G minor, Bach; Andante from String Quartet, Debussy ; 
Funeral March and Hymn of Seraphs, Guilmant ; Andante 
from Organ Sonata, Elgar; ‘Question’ and ‘Answer,’ 
Wolstenholme ; ‘Le Cygne,’ Saint-Saéns; ‘A Song of 
Sunshine,’ Hollins; Lament, Harvey Grace; Vesperale, 
d’Evry. It is good to see John Sebastian at the top of the 
poll, with one of his biggest and best works. We have no 
list of the fifty pieces that were not ‘placed.’ 


At Send (a small village in Surrey), on July 6, a recital 
was given at Evensong, the music consisting of Bach’s 
Prelude on ‘Jesu, Priceless Treasure,’ Parry’s Prelude on 
* Eventide,’ Alan Gray’s ‘ Elegy,’ and Franck’s Choral No. 3 ; 
with vocal music by Elgar, and by Parry (‘There is an Old 
Belief’), sung with one voice to each part. The programme 
modestly gives no names of players or singers; the 
correspondent who sends it testifies to the excellence of the 
performance. As he truly says, such good work in small 
places fills one with hope for the musical future of the 
country. 


The organ at Wallasey Parish Church has been 
reconstructed by Messrs. Rushworth & Dreaper. It is 
now a three-manual, with thirty-seven speaking stops and 
twelve couplers. A convenient feature is the putting of 
the Great reeds, Tromba 8-ft., and Clarion 4-ft., into a 
separate division, labelled ‘*Bombarde,’ with couplers to 
both Great and Choir. The dedication took place on 
June 23, when recitals were given by Mr. Frank J. Livesey. 
Other performances in connection with the occasion were 
by Mr. H. Goss Custard and Mr. George Harvey. 


At St. John’s, Barmouth, on July 2, the Barmouth String 
Quartet joined Mr. H. Cyril Robinson in an excellent 
programme of organ and chamber music. The organ items 
were two Schumann Sketches, three Choral Preludes by 
Parry, and Mendelssohn’s first Sonata. The Quartet 
(Dr. and Mrs. J. R. Heath, Mrs. Wade Roberts, and 
Mr. W. H. Williams) played a movement from Dr. Heath’s 
“Serbian’ (Quartet and the Scherzo from Beethoven’s 
Op. 18, No. 4. 


The quarterly musical service was held at High 
Pavement Chapel, Nottingham, on June 29, when 
Mendelssohn’s ‘ Psalm 13’ was given by the choir underthe 
direction of Mr. C, E. Blyton Dobson. Madame Ethel 
Parkin was the soloist. 


The organ at St. James’s, Belfast, has recently been 
reconstructed by Messrs. Rushworth & Dreaper, and now 
stands as a three-manual of thirty-five speaking stops and 
twenty-two pistons, 


“The Hymn of Praise’ was performed at St. Mark’s, 
Reigate, on June 29, with orchestral and organ accompani- 
ment, the choir being augmented. Mr, J. E. Gomershall 
conducted. 


From a Church notice : 
“11.30. De Teum. Turle, A., ‘*My heart is sorely 
pained ” (Mendelssohn),’— Dazly Paper. 
Nothing is said about poor Turle’s feelings. — Punch. 


ORGAN RECITALS 

Mr. Eric W. E. Booth, Harecourt Congregational Church, 
Canonbury—Sonata in D minor (first movement), 
Mendelssohn; Sonata No. 4 _ (first movement), 
Rheinberger ; Prelude and Fugue in E flat, Bach. 

Mr. Harry Wall, St. Andrew-by-the- Wardrobe—Toccata for 
double organ, /ohn Blow; Prelude and Fugue in 
F minor, Bach; Minuetto Antico, Yor; Phantasy 


—————__ 


Mr. Herbert Hodge, St. Nicholas Cole Abbey—Tragi 
Overture, Brahms; Air with Variations, Nod/e ; Sonat, 
in G minor, 7ime/; Fugue in C minor, Rendhy 
Fantasia in E flat, Sazn¢-Saéns. 

Dr. M. P. Conway, St. Stephen’s Walbrook—Intr. 
duction, Passacaglia, and Fugue in E flat minor, /Vil/an 
Carillon, £. Delamarter; Fantasia on ‘ Babylon; 
Streams,’ MW. H. Harris; Improvisation, 7. de Guiridj 
Toccata in F, Bach. 

Mr. Cecil J. Belcher, St. Matthew’s, Ealing Common— 
Fantasia in G, Bach ; Sonata in A minor, Rhetndberger 
Prelude and Fugue on the name B A C H, Zaszz. 

Mr. C. H. Trevor, St. Michael-at-the-North Gate, Oxford 
—Prelude and Fugue in E flat, Back; Scherzetto ip 
F sharp minor, Vierne; Scherzo in B minor, /Villan 
Solemn Festival, Rheinderger; Allegro in B flat, Joke 
Stanley ; Prelude on ‘Rhosymedre,’ Vaughan William: 

Mr. Henry Riding, St. Mary-the-Virgin, Aldermanbury— 
Imperial March, Z/gar ; Scherzo, Edgar Ford ; Phantasy 
Prelude and Chorale, O/droyd. : 

Mr. J. S. Robson, Parish Church, Grimsby—Fugue in 
flat, Bach ; Sonata No. 20 (first movement), Rheznderver 
Preludes on ‘Old 104th’ and ‘ Rockingham,’ Parry. 

Mr. W. Wallace Thompson, St. James’s, Garlick Hill- 
Homage Hymn, Alec Rowley ; Poem, Julius Harrison 
Finale (Sonata No. 7), RAetndberger. 

Miss T. V. Denman, St. Peter’s, Selsey—Allegretto in 
B minor, Gui/mant ; Con moto maestoso and Allegr 
(from Organ Concerto No. 3), Handel; Festal 
Commemoration, West. 

Dr. Henry G. Ley, Christ Church Cathedral, Oxford— 
Fantasia and Toccata in D minor, Stanford ; Rhapsody 
No. 1, Howells’; Improvisation on ‘Old 124th, 
W. H. Harris ; Réverie on ‘ University,’ Harvey Grace. 

Mr. A. E. H. Nickson, St. Paul’s Cathedral, Melbourne— 
Prelude and Fugue in D minor(‘ Fiddle’ Fugue), Back 
Seven Pastels from the Lake of Constance, Aary. 
Elert. 

Mr. Wilfrid Greenhouse Allt, St. Giles’s Cathedral—A 
Brahms programme: Intermezzo, Op. 117, No. 1; 
Song, ‘Cradle Song of the Virgin’ ; Choral Prelude, ‘A 
Rose breaks into Bloom’; Violin, Adagio (from Sonata, 
Op. 108); Intermezzo, Op. 116, No. 6, 

Mr. Stanley Lucas, Bishopsgate Chapel—Prelude in C sharp 
minor, Trio in D minor, ‘ Little’ Fugue in B minor, and 
two Chorale Preludes, Back ; Scherzo and In-Voluntary, 
Harvey Grace ; Menuet, Borowski. 

Mr. Philip Dore, Queens’ College Chapel, Cambridge— 
Prelude and Fugue in B minor, Trio-Sonatas Nos, | 
and 4, Bach ; Chaconne in B flat minor, Aarg-Ziert; 
Fugue in A flat minor, Brahms ; Pitce Héroique, Franch. 

Mr. W. R. Simmons, St. James’s, Garlick Hill—Alla 
Marcia, /re/and ; ‘I give to thee farewell,’ Bach. 

Mr. Eric Brough, St. Lawrence Jewry—A Sach pro- 
gramme: Prelude in C minor; three Chorale Preludes; 
Fantasia on ‘Come, Holy Ghost’; Trio-Sonata in 
minor; Prelude and Fugue in A minor. 

Dr. Gordon A. Slater, Boston Parish Church—Toccata- 
Prelude on ‘ Pange Lingua,’ Barstow ; Introduction and 
Fugue, Reudbse ; Toccata in F, Bach. 

Mr. Lynnwood Farnam, Christ Church Cathedral, Oxford— 
Fantasia on Choral ‘ Hallelujah ! God be praised,’ Reger ; 
Choral Prelude on ‘ Rhosymedre,’ Vaughan |WVilliams ; 
Un poco allegro (Trio-Sonata No. 4), Back ; Prelude and 
Fugue in C minor, Seth Bingham; Meditation in A, 
Bairstow ; Scherzo (Symphony No. 8), Widor. 

Mr. G. W. Harris Sellick, St. Mary Magdalene, Ashton- 

upon-Mersey—Intermezzo (Symphony No. 6), Widor ; 

Rhapsody, //asvey Grace ; Sonata in F minor, //. 4. 

Speer; Rhapsody and Psalm-Prelude No. 2, Howells; 

Finale in B flat, Franck. 

Mr. A. M. Hawkins, St. Clement Danes, Strand—Mono- 

logue No. 7, Rheinberger ; Sketches Nos. I and 4, 

Schumann ; Elegie, Farry ; Alla Marcia, /re/and. 


APPOINTMENTS 
Mr. Cecil J. Belcher, choirmaster and organist, Oaklands 
Congregational Church, Shepherd’s Bush. 


Mr. George S. Pelmear, choirmaster and _ organist, 





Prelude and Chorale, Oldroyd. 


Guisborough Parish Church. 
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Yetters to the Editor 





LAH- AND DOH-MINOR 


Six,—I am writing to you, not as a champion of any 
particular system, but as a teacher who requires a definite 
jead on this difficult subject. 

J may say at the outset that I can lay claim to an open 
mind as to the relative advantages of Zah- and Doh-minor. 
As an organist who was unfortunately never brought up 
on the Tonic Sol-fa system I may be said to be prejudiced 
in favour of the Staff Notation and Doh-minor, but as a 
choirmaster I have nothing but praise for the Curwen system 
and its effect on sight-singing. 

My remarks may be summarised under three headings : 

(1) Disadvantages of the Curwen System (as picked up 
by the average choir-boy) : 


(a.) I have two chants (say in G minor and major 
respectively) the notes of which are apparently 
identical. IfIask a boyfor Dod inthe first case, he 
looks at the signature and replies ‘B flat.’ Inthe 
second case also he looks at the signature and gives 
Doh asG. I then play the second chant (it ends 
on G), and he is satisfied that Dot is really G. 
Next I play the first chant fairly slowly, 
asking him to notice the resemblance of the two 
chants and to pay particular attention to the last 
chord. He then gives Doh as G. He has 
therefore returned contradictory answers in a 
perfectly intelligent manner. 


(6.) An old friend of mine who is a tenor has been 
brought up entirely on the Curwen system (or 
more probably an incomplete version of it). 
Although he is quite a reliable reader in major 
music, he always appears to me to be bewildered by 
the minor scale. For instance, except in a very 
ordinary cadence, he has great difficulty in taking 
in A minor. He always wants to sing GZ, and 
seems to be obsessed by the fact that Doh is 
C, and is therefore the most important note in 
a piece of music without sharps or flats. The 
minor key does not seem to have an independent 
existence for him. He also does not appear to 
notice that the other voices are forming chords 
which suggest a minor tonality. ‘No sharps and 
flats, therefore Doh is C,’ is his motto for 
that particular piece of music. 


This seems to me a bad habit, as the relative major chord 
isvery disturbing in a minor key. I may add that my friend 
understands how accidentals change the key, provided the 
majoronly isinvolved. A logical system ought to be equally 
useful, melodically and harmonically. In teaching elementary 
harmony in the Dok-minor system, we can speak of the 
fundamental tonic, dominant, and subdominant chords as the 
chords of Dok, Soh, and Fah, in both major and minor, In 
the other system, it seems to me, we must speak of the chords 
of Dok, Soh, and Fak for the major, and of Zak, Ray, 
and Me for the minor. 

es to the chromatic chords—e.g., the Neapolitan 
sixth : 

Doh-Minor System.—The explanation in both major and 
minor would be that it is a major triad based on Xa. 

Lah-Minor System.—We should have to say that it is 
based on Xa in the major key and on 7a in the minor, 
thus giving the superficial impression that we are dealing 
with two different chords, whereas we know that the effect 
of the chord is almost identical in both cases. The 
Picardy third is another instance. Even in melody it 
seems absurd to speak of Za Soh Doh, Lah So Doh and 
A Me Lak, instead of simply Za So Doh and Lak So 

oh, 

(2.) Advantages of the Curwen System.—We all could fill 
Pages with the obvious advantages of the system and the 
wonderful work it has done. 

I should like to stress the following as illustrating my 
own difficulties : 








(a.) There is certainly an advantage in having the diatonic 
notes impressed on the memory by a fixed sequence 
of syllables. For instance, Me-Fa and 72-Doh 
always suggest semitones to me, and although I 
am not an expert, I think I should be able to start 
a ‘modal’ scale on any syllable without any 
hesitation. 

(4.) It simplifies the reading of the polyphonic school and 
any music in which the modes are extensively 
employed or in which the feeling for ‘key’ is 
not predominant. 

(c.) The Zah-minor bas the advantage in transitory 
modulations to the relative minor. 

(3.) My third section has reference to a very able little 
letter in the June issue of the Musical Times in which 
your correspondent suggested that the syllables were 
intended to represent relationship between notes and 
had no reference to key, which latter could be established 
by making any syllable the most important note or ‘ host’ 
for the time being. Up till the time of reading this letter 
I had considered myself as having settled permanently 
on the Dok-minor side of the fence. Now my peace of 
mind is again disturbed, as this new way of looking at the 
Curwen system seems to dispose of some of my difficulties. 

To sum up, what we poor music-teachers want is a 
meeting between the greatest authorities on both sides, who, 
if they cannot agree upon a system, shall at least issue 
reports which shall be taken to be the last word in defence 
of their respective cases. Then, if it is possible, an 
impartial review can be issued by a tribunal enjoying the 
respect of both parties, or else we can decide for ourselves 
which system we shall adopt. 

Further, the letter referred to under (3) is satisfactory only 
if we are assured that Dok is not to be given undue 
prominence in the teaching of the Curwen system. The 
design of the Curwen modulators and the answers given by 
our choir-boys seem to indicate the contrary. Also in 
many quarters Doh is spoken of as the home-note, J/e 
as the quiet note, Sod as the powerful note (or bugle note or 
hunting horn note), &c. This surely gives a permanent 
character to each syllable quite apart from their mutual 
relationships. Taken in conjunction with the Curwen 
system, this method leads to confusion in that the powerful 
note Sok should apparently disappear from the minor scale 
and give place to Se, Ze becoming the new powerful note. 
I am rather in favour of investing the syllables with certain 
characteristics (especially from a harmonic point of view), 
and the above line of argument inclines me to favour Doh- 
minor as being more consistent, for the ‘ characteristics’ 
idea seems to clash with that of mere ‘relationships’ in the 
ZLah-minor system. With reference to (c) of my second 
section (viz., modulations to the relative minor), there 
appears to me no reason why the Za4-minor should not be 
used in these cases, as the modulation is only relative and 
implies the predominance of the old Doh. This would not 
be inconsistent with the use of the Dof-minor if the 
modulation is of a firm and decided nature. 

If, however, we are to accept the Zah-minor, we want to 
know that Za at least is to be given equal standing with 
Doh and the minor scale taught as regularly as the major. 
In view of modern tendencies, of course, all the syllables 
should be taught as being of equal importance, and all the 
modal scales should be learnt. 

If we knew that the ordinary major and minor scales 
were to be the permanent backbone of future tonality, I for 
one would stick to the Doé-minor, unless we could invent a 
series of syllables which would stand for the terms we 
use in harmony (Tonic, Supertonic, Xc.). These would 
represent the numerical order of the notes, and would be the 
same for major and minor scales. 

If they were more singable we could actually employ the 
numerals, and they could be used for any definite sequence 
of notes that could be entitled to call itself a scale. 

The main point that seems to emerge is this: Is tonality 
(no matter of what kind) to play any important part in the 
music of the future? If it is, and the Curwen system is to 
be taught, Do# must not be presented to school children as 
the all-important ‘ Home-note.’—Yours, Xc., 

A. P. STEWARD. 

18, Nelson Square, S.E.1. 
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Sir,—I should like to add my testimony in favour of 
calling the key-note Doh, whether major or minor. I have 
done so for forty years, and have never had reason to 
regret it. 

Dr. Comley’s argument that Bach is on the side of 
Zah-minor (horrible spelling!) does not appeal to me. I 
think the title of the ‘ Forty-eight,’ like the flowers that 
bloom in the spring, has nothing to do with the case. 
‘Das wohltemperirte Clavier’ was not intended to teach 
sight-singing, neither was it intended to train the ear for 
just intonation, Bach’s indication of the minor third by 
Re Mi Fa is accounted for by the fact that it is the first 
minor third in the natural scale of equal temperament, and 
by the fact that the Dorian was the most used, and therefore 
the most important of the ecclesiastical modes. Besides, 
how can Xe 1/7 Fa be employed as an argument for the use 
of Lak Te Doh? 

Dr. Comley says ‘the Doh-minor is illogical 
and artificial.” To my mind, it is logical and natural. 
The second sound of the major scale and the fourth of its 
relative minor are not identical in true intonation: it is, 
therefore, ‘illogical and artificial ’ to call them by the same 
name.—Yours, &c., ARTHUR T, FRroGGaTrT. 

5, Richmond Mansions, 

Denton Road, Twickenham. 
July, 1924. 


Sir,—Might I be allowed space for yet another attack—on 
the Zah-minor position advocated by Mr. J. Gilbert Wiblin 
in his letter in your June issue. There are two distinct 
questions, although I would answer both by reference to the 
same principle: 

(1.) Should we connect A minor with C major or 

A major? 

(2.) Is the purpose of Sol-fa to standardise intervals 
or key-relationship (¢.e., the relation of notes 
to the key-note) ? 

(1.) I can see no case whatever for connecting A minor 
with C, as opposed to A major. Intimacy between two 
keys depends on the coincidence, not of the greatest number 
of notes, but of the most important notes. (So, Mr. Wiblin, 
with intimacy between uncles and nephews.) In A major 
and A minor the key-note, dominant and subdominant, is 
identical, and the common chords on these notes, with any 
melodic phrases based upon them, are nearly identical since 
the roots and fifths are the same. And the Staff Notation, 
in suggesting C major by its key-signature, zs at first sight 
confusing. It will only cease to be so when the reader has 
learnt to look for the alternative possibility of A minor as 
the key—roughly by the presence of the accidental G sharp— 
and having ascertained that the key is A minor, to establish 
A in his mind as the fundamental note. Thus the only way 
to find Dok on the Staff in any key is to discover the normal 
or major Doh, deduce the possible minor Dof (a minor 
third below), and search for the signs of minority, in the 
absence of which the key will be the ordinary major. It is 
a business, but it has got to be done. 

The reasons for the Staff Notation using the Zah-minor 
method are historical, and, we shall see, illogical. The 
notes of A minor were arrived at, first, not from A major 
or C major, but from the A-mode (or the D-mode transposed 
up a fifth)—ze., by writing in general in the mode but 
introducing musica ficta (the sharpened sixth and seventh) 
at the cadences. Later, I fancy, ‘they’ saw that it was 
good also to sharpen the third, sixth, and seventh notes 
invariably, thus obtaining A major, and then they put all 
three sharps into the key-signature. By that time it was 
too late to change the method of writing A minor. But 
(1) it would have been more logical, once the A major 
was established as the normal, to deduce A minor from it— 
by preserving the key-signature and flattening the third 
and, where necessary, the sixth and seventh notes; 
(2) undoubtedly these early writers kept A in their mind as 
the final, and never thought of C. 

(2.) The charter of the Tonic Sol-fa Association would, 
I presume, tell us whether it wants readers to identify, 
first and foremost, like intervals (A to E in C major, 


> 


— a, 


is of very limited value, and I cannot see that the Sol-f, 
shows intervals any clearer than the Staff. But if, as | 
hope, the key-note is the thing, then the Association yjjj 
want to show that A is to E in A minor, not as A is to E 
in C major (the Zah-minor method), but as A is to E jp 
A major (the Doh-minor). If Zah is to be the final and 
Me the dominant, we have then to eradicate all associations, 
such as between Dof and finality or between Doh and Sob, 
which the major mode has, quite properly, engendered jp 
the mind—and this is a most painful process. In short, it 
is neither a logical fallacy nor ‘psychologically unsound, 
but the reverse, to regard Dok and key-note as synonymoy 
terms, and I honestly believe that when Mr. Wiblin sings 4 
part in B minor with D as Dod he is standing on his head, 
and that only constant assumption of that posture has 
accustomed him to its perpetual embarrassments, of which 
he is now unaware. 

The Staff Notation for the minor key must be condemned 
on logical grounds, It has come to stay, and we can do 
nothing about it except write to Zhe Times. (I do not 
refer, Sir, to your publication.) But the Sol-fa is surely 
not so past praying for. Need it embrace the present 
heresy for all time ?—Yours, &c., 

Malvern College. 

June, 1924. 
[This discussion must now close. —Ep!ToR. ] 


A. E. F. DICKINson, 


THE ACT OF TOUCH 

S1r,—It seems to me that Dr. Percy Rideout is writing 
to the wrong journal. His knowledge of practical mechanics 
is evidently very considerable, but, as Mr. Matthay says, 
‘The laws of nature never apologise.’ If a principle be 
wrong, these same laws avenge the wrong by producing 
fatally wrong results; if right, then brilliantly right Aractica 
results obtain. Now, in music, outside a knowledge of 
instrumental construction, a discussion on mechanics is quite 
needless. Dr. Rideout asks: ‘Where is the fulcrum of the 
leverage system employed in pianoforte touch according to his 
directions [Mr. Matthay’s] for performing the “‘act of 
leverage” ?’ Quid tot verba? That ‘fulcrum’ (ugly word), 
the final and stationary one, is (a) practically the pianoforte 
ttself; (4) the mentality and the psychological power ol 
Mr. Matthay Azmself. His results are his answer to th 
pedagogic mechanics! His method produces the utmost 
power, beauty, and variety of tone from the pianoforte. 
Whether the laws of mechanics are outraged or not is 
beside the question to Mr. Matthay, I have no doubt, and 
to York Bowen, Swinstead, Myra Hess, Irene Scharrer, 
Frederick Moore, and a host of others. The end justifies 
the means, and Mr. Matthay’s ‘end’ was to make 
musiciams and not mechanics of the brilliant pupils | 
mention above—now all carrying on their master’s 
wonderful work, and giving artistic pleasure to thousands. 
I was one of Mr. Matthay’s pupils, so I speak from a 
personal affection and appreciation of the man and his 
methods. Che ha fatto colut—aquesto maestrino chi censura 
il mio professore ?—Yours, &c., — }1UBERT PENGELLY. 
5, Cumberland Road, 

Preston Park, Brighton, Sussex. 

July, 1924. 


S1r,—I have followed with interest the remarks made by 
Dr. Percy Rideout on ‘ The Act of Touch’ as analysed by 
Mr. Matthay to the help and salvation of many pianists. 

If Dr. Rideout would explain how it is that levers with 
their fulcrums, which need to be stationary, can exist at all 
on this rolling sphere which only gives relative rest, it 
might be reasonable to discuss whether to consider the arm 
as a system of leverage be ‘ hypothetical ’ or not. 

H. H. C. Candy, in his manual on physics, uses the 
arm as an illustration of leverage. It is easily demonstrable 
that the elbow is a fulcrum of sufficient stability to enable 
the biceps muscle to raise the forearm’s weight. This 1s 
considered in a chapter on Statics, an illuminating word in 
this connection. It is evident that Candy’s views coincide 
with Mr, Matthay’s. 





A minor), or like key-relationships (C to G in C major, 
A to E in A minor). If to identify intervals, I hold this | 


Surely the question of stability must always be a relative 
one, so far as all power on this earth is concerned. 
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Mr. Rideout says the final fulcrum of Mr. Matthay’s motor- 
car is the resistance of the stationary ground. There may be 
wonderful people who can play the pianoforte without the 
support of a chair under them, which chair in its turn derives 
stability from the resistance of the stationary ground. I 
should feel rather nervous to attempt to dispense with the 
chair, though I remember seeing Peter Pan play his pipe on 
the stage while his body floated in the air. It gave me 
a queer sensation to watch and an unstable feeling. Is 
not the earth a final fulcrum for all physical movements ? 
It is true that ‘no force can act against nothing,’ but 
we are not nothing. My body can, so long as it has 
breath, oppose gravity. We are a little world in 
ourselves. Our fulcrums are interdependent, each forming 
a link in our relation to the earth and its power of 
gravity. 

As to hammer stroke, it is surely unnecessary to 
hammer the handle of a hammer. It is not economical 
to use energy with such waste as this friction involves. 
If we released weight on the pianoforte key without 
any controlling, discriminating power I cannot think 
the result would be one we should care to listen to for long. 
‘Enough and not too much’ implies a power to lift off what 
is not needed. Through opposites we work. A ball 
cannot be bounced from the ground unless its weight be 
first lifted and released, and will weight-release alone bounce 
it far? One is reminded of the quarrel in ‘Gulliver’s 
Travels’ between the ‘ Big-endians’ and the ‘ Little-endians’ 
in the matter of the egg. I should say the result in musical 
performance is the best vindication or condemnation of a 
method, and when I find that hammer stroke gives artistic 
results equal to those obtained by regarding the act of touch 
as one of leverage, I shall gladly follow that principle. 
At the same time I| shall feel that science should have 
explained its laws better. 

All life finally hangs upon a breath. Without that ‘ puff 
of vapour’ there is no power. Where is that fulcrum? 
It is a mystery, yet we feel the power of breath. ‘The 
wind bloweth where it listeth,’? &c. One may be pardoned 
for uttering a desire that musicians who build their 
creations from the intangible world of sound would not so 
often place the physical before the spiritual. Where is the 
profit of understanding a mechanism if the spirit is not 
there to direct and move it? May it not be that discussions 
of the purely physical aspect of instrumental technique, unless 
considered as a means to a greater end than the attainment 
of technique, tend rather to deplete than increase our artistic 
power? Neuro-muscular—not muscular alone—is the aim in 
developing the means to express anartisticconception. We 
do not see the conception, and are apt to be impressed by 
the outward rather than the inward.— Yours, Xc., 

Edinburgh. IsABEL M. Dopps. 

Tuly, 1924. 


RECOVERY OF THE VOICE 
Sir,—Will you allow me to give Mr. MacKinlay two 
reasons why the laryngoscope used in connection with 
singing has done so much harm ? 


(1.) Any conclusions based upon observation of the 
action of the larynx with the laryngoscope in the 
throat must be false, from the point of view of right 
singing, as, with this instrument in the throat, the 
larynx and soft palate are both in an absolutely wrong 
position, and the whole throat is stretched. It is the 
cultivation of this stretched condition of the throat in 
singing which is the cause of all the relaxed throats and 
inflamed larynxes so prevalent amongst singers. 


(2.) The use of the laryngoscope has caused the increase 
of numberless unnecessary operations on throats which 
are suffering from faulty vocal methods whether in 
speaking or singing, and which only the right method 
can and would cure. The teacher who understands 
the right use of the larynx is the real throat specialist, 
and one who knows the rudiments of the training of a 
throat ought to be able to guarantee to cure practically 
any form of throat trouble a singer or speaker may be 





subject to. 


Mr. MacKinlay asks: ‘ How can the discovery of truth 
cause incalculable harm?’ Well, I question the word 
‘truth.’ One may discover facts and come to utterly wrong 
conclusions from those same facts. That is not truth. As 
to 3 per cent. of the human race having benefited from this 
invention, that depends on what one considers benefiting. 
The only people I know who have benefited are the ‘throat 
specialists. ’ 

I should like to add that the larynx in the highest 
position it can assume is capable of expressing any emotion 
imaginable. I need hardly say that this can only be learned 
under a skilled teacher. —Yours, &c., 

7, Clifton Gardens, W.9. (Mrs.) ETHEL AUBREY. 

July, 1924. 


IT WAS THE POWDER 


S1r,—In the hope that it may be of some use to fellow- 
readers, I relate below a personal experience. 

Each week after the visit of a particular lady singing- 
pupil I found myself husky and suffering from something 
approaching a sore throat. Casting about for some explana- 
tion, I recalied Santley’s invariable loss of voice in a room 
containing flowers, and it occurred to me that the quite 
pleasant scent habitually affected by the lady might be the 
cause. With some trepidation I suggested this to her, and 
she was good enough to discontinue its use (at any rate on 
her lesson days), After that my throat was markedly 
easier, but still somewhat abnormal. I consulted my wife, 
who suggested that powder and not scent was the cause. 

To ask the lady todiscontinue ‘47s required much courage, 
but I risked it, and this request too was complied with, and 
the result was no more sore throats. (No, of the loss of 
the pupil !) 

It should be added, however, that so far as I was able 
to judge, neither the presence nor absence of the scent 
affected the fzfzl’s voice in any way. Possibly, therefore, 
there are other quite ordinary things which put some 
voices out of condition, whilst leaving the majority 
unaffected. — Yours, &c., F, ALLISON JONES, 

59, Belgrave Avenue, Watford. 

June, 1924. 
THE FINGERING OF SCALES ON THE 
PIANOFORTE 

S1r,—Having read with much interest the criticism of 
my article on the above subject, supplied by three 
correspondents in the June issue, I feel that mere civility 
indicates some sort of acknowledgment, even if it should 
assume the form of a counter-attack at most points. 

Both Mr. Swaby and Mr. Parker (writing respectively for 
and against my proposed scheme) agree, I think, in 
demanding a greater simplification for teaching purposes, 
which I can now supply. We need only remember that 
the thumb comes as follows : 

1, Sharp Scales. Right Hand. 
Left Hand. 
Right Hand. C and F. 

Left Hand. 3rd and 7th notes 

(3rd finger on the key-note). 


Ist and 4th notes. 
B and E. 


2. Flat Scales. 


I have not encountered much difficulty in teaching this in 
four slow stages. I confess I find the scheme quoted by 
Mr. Parker rather indigestible, but realise that these 
things can be shown so much easier than described in 
writing. Mr. Vine Westbrook’s scheme, depending as it 
does on a certain knowledge of the order of the keys, would 
be of limited value to most of those whom I have to teach, 
whose acquaintance with the flat keys beyond F is (for 
obvious reasons) very thin. 

So much for memorising. But Mr. Parker objects further 
to some of the fingering embodied in my scheme, namely, 
that for the left hand in G, D, and A—on the ground that ‘it 
leaves much to be desired when the “‘ both hands together” 
stage is reached.’ What 7s desired, of course, is that the 
key-note should be played by the thumb in both hands. 
Admittedly any fingering where this does not occur is so far 
undesirable. But(1) itis notso very undesirable. Scales are 





not an end in themselves, and in existing music for every 
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scale-passage for both hands moving in octaves there are a 
hundred which are not. Further, the mental difficulty of 
playing in octaves without either thumb on the key-note has 
got to be tackled when we come to the flat keys ; why not, 
then, a little earlier—in three of the sharp keys? (2) There 
remains the objection to the old fingering in the scales 
named, which I explained in my article. Mr. Parker has 
not dealt with this objection. He asks me to bow tosuperior 
judgment, ‘I think it isagreed that the old method is far and 
away the best.’ I can only reply by asking him to bow to 
another superior judgment. I think it is as much agreed that 
Mr. Tobias Matthay ts far and away the best pianoforte teacher 
in England, and if Mr. Parker cares to turn up ‘ Muscular 
Relaxation Studies’ (Set 8, page 84, in my edition), he 
will read, ‘ We shall find that the following divergences from 
the traditional fingering are desirable... Left hand... 
D..G..A... Ring fingeronF sharp.’ I was extremely 
pleased, by the way, to find support for my heresy in so 
distinguished a quarter. 

If Mr. Swinburne, my third critic, is still wondering 
whether I remember an article on this subject in 1883 or 
1906, he need not worry any more (I was not a precocious 
child). But he might worry a little further on organ 
pedalling. He implies an analogy between the heel 
coming under and the thumb doing the same. Surely it is 
important to realise the inefficiency of the heel in 
controlling the length of a note on whichso much of rhythm 
and musical character depend, #.¢., never use the heel 
unless you are driven to it by the speed of the music.— 
Yours, &c., A. E, F. DicKINson, 

Malvern College. 

June, 1924. 


THE GERVASE ELWES FUND FOR MUSICIANS 


Sir,—May we bring to the notice of your readers the 
important work that is being carried out by the Gervase 
Elwes Fund for Musicians? Since the inauguration of the 
Fund over three years ago, a large number of musicians in 
necessitous circumstances, musical societies, and students 
have been helped by the Fund. In several instances students 
nave been given a year’s tuition at either the Royal College or 
Royal Academy of Music, and, in at least one case, this 
opportunity has led to the candidate receiving a scholarship 
at the Royal College of Music. Many hundreds of cases 
have come under the notice of the committee, and it is only 
those of exceptional merit that receive grants. Particular 
attention has been given to applications of ex-service men 
suffering from after-effects of the war. Many cases of shell- 
shock have been advised to take up singing, and these, after 
having been given assistance by the Fund, have been enabled 
to earn their living in a congenial occupation. 

It is recognised by the committee, however, that the 
musical profession is already overcrowded, and the majority 
of the cases are, therefore, dealt with under the Samaritan 
Fund, which gives assistance to well-known professional 
musicians who, through no fault of their own, find themselves 
in distressed circumstances. 

During the last year a thousand pounds has been 
expended in this manner, but the number of applications for 
assistance is at all times far greater than the money at the 
disposal of the committee. We should, therefore, be 
grateful if any of your readers would generously send some 
small donation to help to swell our Fund, which is quite 
inadequate to deal with the number of necessitous cases 
always before the Committee. 

Donations should be sent to the Hon. Treasurer, Major 
J. Leslie, D.S.O., M.C., 5, Fenchurch Street, E.C. 3. 

We have the honour to remain, Sir, Yours, &c., 


EDWARD ELGAR, President. 

Cosmo Esor (Archbishop of York), 
Vii e- Pre secdent. 

DENBIGH, Vice-President. 

GRENFELL, F.M., Vice-President. 

ULLSWATER, Vice-President, 

MAubD WARRENDER. 

5, John Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 1, 

July, 1924. 


(Signed) 





CONSTITUTION OF THE MILITARY BAND 


S1x,—With reference to a thoughtful and appreciative 
article in your July issue, entitled “Music at the Wembley 
Exhibition,’ the writer asks the questions : ‘Is it anywher 
laid down strictly what a military band consists of, and wha 
it can do?’ 

To both of these the reply is in the affirmative ; in prog 
whereof I have the pleasure to enclose an instrumentation 
table for bands of from twenty to fifty performers, determine 
at a conference of directors of music, bandmasters, anj 
publishers held here in December, 1921. Also a pamphle 
on ‘ The Military Band,’ written about the same time at m 
request by ‘A Service Bandsman’ (now a director of music} 
which gives the compass, tonal characteristics, &c., of aj 
the instruments in use, and some hints on scoring. I shal 
be glad to send copies of both to anyone interested 
The table is subjoined : 


INSTRUMENTATION OF MILITARY BANDS FOR 


TWENTY TO FIFTY PLAYERS 

Number of performers 20 25 30 35 49 45 > 
*Piccolo... era ey eee pe S cn Bie 
*Flute ; a” Gee eaey s D ce ae 
E? Clarinet ae wee ee ou Bias 
oo ae -— a Pee ey oe 
Solo B? Clarinet ... eee, cree Dee 4 cc hak 
) — “ee foe eee en 2 0 ee 
2nd ,, _ re pe ee = oe 
. a os ey eee ee oe 
Alto Saxophone P asBien Bs . 0 ie 
Tenor és ioe — er ere S un Be 
Bassoon... —e i Gin ee ee 
Horn (Ist and 2nd) poy eee ey 2 

»» (3rd and 4th) x ¥ $ i Pan 
Ist B? Cornet a ee Sal Sia 
2nd ,, - ii ee Scan Bs ee ee 
B) Trumpet wai mn > Pte ois Sian 
Ist Tenor Trombone Pe rs es B uc Bale 
Oo =. a sa ws eo yee 2 5 sce 8 ae 
Bass Trombone ... omy ee ee S uc 8 oa 
Euphonium “a ee es ee B ics Kam 
E? Bombardon .... ee eee ee $1.0 8 ae 
B? - sali ee een en er 
Side Drum... et eel! yp Tend. B cs Suan 
Bass Drum and Cymbals | ... | Rus cc Se 


Bass Clarinet a one 
Joun C. SOMERVILLE 
(Colonel-Commandant, Royal Militan 
School of Music). 
Kneller Hall. 
July, 1924. 


CLASSICAL AND ‘OTHER’ MUSIC 


Sir,—Apropos of the recently revived controversy 
regarding classical and ‘other’ music, in your columns, may 
I relate an experience of my own? It concerns the ‘ Islané 
Spell,’ by John Ireland. I thought that this piece, which! 
performed at a select gathering, would appeal to mos 
people of an average intelligence, whether musical or not, ! 
only from its aspects of brevity and brilliance. But no: one 
person strongly resented this little classic, and expressed the 
opinion that there was absolutely no music in it. 1 am no 
prepared to discuss the merits or demerits of the piece, 
but the criticism (if the phrase can be so called) is interesting 
inasmuch as it comes from a disciple of the ‘other’ music. 
Such an abrupt and unqualified condemnation constitutes, 
in my estimation, the nucleus of the controversy, tess that 
the majority of those who denounce classical music do % 
out of sheer prejudice, without having first investigated and 
viewed its claims from an impartial aspect. I am sure that 
if any of those who are antagonistic towards * classical 
music were to delve behind the mystery of the much abused 
term, their efforts would be well repaid.—Yours, Xc., 


Hewitt Road, N.8. W. STRONG. 
July, 1924. 
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aes 


* In bands of twenty, twenty-five, thirty, and thirty-five, the ore 
performer plays either flute or piccolo according to the requirement! 
of the music, which is scored so that they shall not be play 
simultaneously. 
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‘A COMMENTARY UPON MENDELSSOHN’ 

S1r,—With reference to Mr. Foss’s personal notions 
regarding Mendelssohn’s works, as set out at length in your 
journal, I feel I must let you know how some of us regard 
such criticism of this great master’s works. 

The summation of Mr. Foss’s opinions appears to be that 
Mendelssohn’s music is not quite great—an attack which is 
pathetic in view of the present wretched condition of music 
in this country. 

The constant attacks from various sources on the master 
are about as impressive as would be an attack on Newton or 
Kelvin by the inventor of toy balloons. 

It is net surprising that the deep and sacred appeal 
which underlies the superficial beauty of the majority of 
Mendelssohn’s works should be lost in these days of night 
clubs, jazz, and (what is worse) ‘ modern-experimental-music.’ 

I cannot agree with Mr. Foss’s remarks concerning the 
slow movement from the Violin Concerto; on the contrary, 
I regard it as one of the most priceless assurances to man- 
kind ever given through the medium of music. 

In conclusion, my own opinion is that in spite of Mr. Foss 
and others Mendelssohn remains one of the ‘Big Six.’— 
Yours, &c., J. WEARHAM. 

28, Mount Ephraim Lane, S.W.16, 

July, 1924. 


BRITISH ORGAN MUSIC 

S1r,—Might I suggest to recitalists that as this is the 
Imperial Exhibition year programmes consisting entirely of 
British compositions would be highly appropriate ? 

As a nation we have always run after foreign composers, 
thus fostering the idea abroad that we have nothing to boast 
of at home. 

Allowing that each nationality has its own characteristics 
(as displayed, for instance, in folk-song), an impartial view 
of British organ music in its various styles will, I think, 
reveal that we have nothing to be ashamed of. 

We may not have the theatricality of the French school, 
nor the downright logic of the Teuton, but there is no 
doubt that for recital purposes we can hold our own in most 
styles, if not in all of them. Let effectiveness be the test 
and we have nothing to fear. The great thing is not to 
look for Rheinberger in our serious works, nor Guilmant in 
the lighter ones, but to look for our own characteristics, and 
toenjoythem. English organists and organs are unequalled, 
and though English organ music is practically unknown abroad 
—except in America—there is no reason why we should not 
demonstrate that we can hold our own in organ composition, 
and incidentally help the foreigner to realise it. Mr. Arthur 
Meale recently gave a very successful all-British recital to 
the London Society of Organists, and I should like to see 
his example widely followed at this time when there are so 
many of our kinsmen here from all parts of the Empire.— 
Yours, &e., HERBERT WESTERBY. 


PRIEST-ORGANISTS 

Sirk,—Your correspondent, Mr. L. M. Gordon, dissents 
from the resolution of the Bournemouth Organists’ Associa- 
tion, probably because he has not looked at the question from 
the correct angle. When a man presents himself for Holy 
Orders he devotes his life, or ought to do so, to a work 
which has no concern with the highly-specialised and 
exacting duties of a Cathedral organist. No sane person 
would wish to debar him from exercising his musical gifts, 
but when he does so to the exclusion of men who have made 
music their calling, and therefore have a reasonable claim 
to preferment for which they may be fitted, and draws the 
emoluments which rightly belong to the professional 
musician, organists are justified in voicing their protest. A 
parson may have a taste for making and repuiring his 
boots, and so long as he confines his operations to his 
own outfit no objection is likely to be raised: but let him 
extend his hobby to the footgear of his friends, and there 
will be a lusty outcry against unfair competition. 
The practice of appointing priest-organists is to be 
deprecated, and at best it is open to suspicion that the 
elected ones are securing their berths by backstairs methods, 
I am in entire agreement with the protest. We hear 
much about the increasing scarcity of candidates for 
Ordination. Organists are plentiful, ‘in point of fact too 





many,’ and we encourage the best of them by giving the 
plums to men whose vocation is of the organ-loft. In case 
I am accused of pique, let me say that I am happy where I 
am, and have no axe to grind. —Yours, Xc., 

Ripon, CHARLES H. Moopy. 


THE LATE ALFRED GIBSON (VIOLINIST) 
Sir,—A committee is being formed by professional 
friends and pupils in the hope of raising a fund to perpetuate 
the memory of Alfred Gibson. May I beg the favour of 
your columns to invite any friends or pupils interested in the 
scheme kindly to communicate with me ?—Yours, &c., 
41, Cavendish Road, N.W.8. A. J. SLOcCOMBE. 


Sharps and flats 


There is an audience for the living composer? Yes ; 
an audience composed of the other composers, who never 
pay; the executive musicians, who never pay; and the 
friends of the composers and musicians, and of course ‘hey 
never pay. So there is a large audience—but it never 
pays. The public which pays for its tickets has not evolved 
beyond Wagner.— Arthur Honegger. 

The Albert Hali authorities should present their music in 
a more modern setting, with scenic and lighting effects. 
The old-fashioned method of offering music in ‘ naked’ form 
no longer attracts the crowd.—Vajor M. J. Gluckstein (of 
Messrs. Lyons & Co.). 

The Grand Opera Festival week at Cardiff by the British 
National Opera Company opened last night under suspicious 
circumstances.— Welsh Paper. 

In the last analysis we must all fall back on the 
most primeval thrill, the thrill down the spinal column. 
. . « When I get such a thrill I know that what I am 
listening to or playing is all right. If I don’t get it, I know 
there is something wrong.—Fritz Aveisler. 

Not every one, unfortunately, has an educated backbone. 
. . « On the other hand (and if it means death at dawn, let 
it stand), the fiftieth performance of Beethoven’s fifth 
Symphony no longer speaks to my spine. We are too 
intimate, that Symphony and I.—‘ Mephisto’ in Musical 
America. 

I have never been able to understand the analytical 
programmes or the comments of critics on modern music.— 
Lord Olivier. 

Once the critic begins to listen to the promptings of his 
better nature, he is lost. —Zrnest Newman. 

Jumpiter Symphony . . . Mozart.—Concert Programme. 


Sirty Dears Ago 

From the Musical Times of August, 1864: 

HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE 

The new opera of M. Gounod—‘ Mireille’ in French, and 
‘Mirella’ in Italian—was produced at this establishment 
on July 5, and achieved a success which we cannot but 
believe was owing partly to its composer having written 
another opera, called ‘Faust,’ portions of which are now 
on every pianoforte and on every barrel-organ in London. 
Much should always be expected of a man who creates a 
universal fame; but experience has proved that to whatever 
height this expectation may have been raised, the public is 
very apt to rest contented with a considerable abatement in 
a second transaction, on account of the extremely satisfactory 
nature of the first. That ‘Mirella’ is the production of a 
thoughtful and intelligent composer, and moreover of one 
who has in him the true dramatic faculty, is beyond a doubt ; 
but we confidently affirm that although it will not detract 
from his previous reputation, it will not advance it. To say 
that the first two Acts are full of charming music, and that 
the other three are dreary and colourless, is only to declare 
that, as an entire opera, it fails to produce its effect. 

A Government grant of £500 to the Royal Academy 
of Music was voted the other evening, after an animated 
debate, in which the Chancellor of the Exchequer warmly 
advocated the necessity of aiding the efforts of those who 
desire to establish a national school of music in this 
country. 
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Under this heading we insert, free of charge, announce-| _ The chamber concert on July 9, at Duke’s Hall, included a 
ments by amateur musicians who wish to co-operate with five items—MS. compositions of present students. Some dr 
others. of these were songs, the others were a set of Dances for al 
Violinist wants practice with pianist in sonatas, or also "cello and pianoforte, a Suite for pianoforte solo, and two th 
with ’cellist in chamber or orchestral trios. —J. A. T., | PIECES for string quartet. While none of the works were on in 
91, Tachbrook Street, Pimlico, S.W.1. a large scale, they all displayed much imagination and no he 
Amateur ladies, gentlemen, and instrumentalists required little ene Ps — hence me pen : pl 
to take part in a costume-choral-song recital of 18th- ie Bi _ es rst Ym pom >a hogy Played R 
century music this autumn. The production will be on | °% Miss Edna Howard, the first movement o Beethoven’s 
the lines of the Russian ‘Chauve-Souris’ Theatre. Small ‘Appassionata Sonata’ (Miss Doris Hibbert), two of Bach’s N 
subscription. —ALEC BROOKSBANK, 97, Belgrave Road, Chorale Preludes, arranged for two pianofortes by Vivian L 
SW. . — and a Quartet in one movement by Tobias p 
re . Matthay, 
Violinist (gentleman) wishes co mex young gentleman |  ¢ the orchestral concert given at Queen’s Hall on : 
_ Pianist for mutual practice. —R. S. J., cj0 Musica: Times. July 11, the outstanding item was ‘ The Blessed Damozel,’ by th 
Conductor, experienced in choral, orchestral, and light opera | Debussy, for female voices, soli, chorus, and orchestra, “ 
work, wishes to find an enthusiastic amateur London | The solo portions were taken by the Misses Barbara Pett me 
Society that has a vacancy for a keen man.—J. S. R.,| Fraser and Ethel Barker, and the performance as a whole b 
c/o Musical Times. reached a high degree of excellence. An admirable per- D 
Lady vocalist wishes to meet tenor for mutual practice of | formance of the first movement of Mendelssohn’s Violin $I 
duets. Crouch End.—A. G., c/o Musical Times. Concerto was given by Miss Enid Bailey, and some brilliant A 
Young lady vocalist (trained) wishes to meet pianist for| pianoforte playing was heard in the ‘ Scottish Concerto’ of a 
mutual practice. Crouch End district.—L.G., c/o} Mackenzie (Miss Rene Cook), and the ‘Concert Piece’ by tl 
Vusical Times. Matthay (Miss Betty Humby). The concert opened with e 
Dorian Symphony Orchestra, Westminster, invites applica- | Berlioz’s Overture, ‘Carneval Romain,’ and concluded with 
tions for membership for the season 1924-25.—Prospectus | Bach’s Concerto in C for two pianofortes and strings. Sir C 
post free on application, and stating instrument, to the | Henry Wood was the conductor. T 
SECRETARY, 30, The Green, Twickenham. Performances of Massenet’s opera, ‘Manon,’ have been c 
Lady instrumentalists required for large, established | 8'V€n under the direction of Mr. Cairns James and Mr. d 
orchestra. Weekly rehearsals, Friday nights. Small | Henry Beauchamp, and the Dramatic Class has given ‘ 
subscription. Large library. —SECRETARY, Butterworth | selections from several plays of Shakespeare under the : 
Rembrandt Orchestra, Hlughes’ Memorial Hall, St. direction of Mr. Acton Bond. i 
John’s Hill, S.W.11 The following awards have been made : Anne E, 
Violinist (lady) wishes to join other instrumentalists for LLoyd Exhibition (singing) to Ethel age (a native of 
practice of trios or quartets.—I. B., 18, Normanton Huddersfield). . The adjudicators “— Mesms, Heary t 
Road, Clifton, Bristol. Beauchamp, Edward Iles, and Arthur Thompson. E 
There are vacancies in both chorus and orchestra of the Macfarren Gold Medals _ (pianists) to Betty Humby (a ) 
West Middlesex Musical Society. Rehearsals recommence | "ve of London) ; = Clifford M. Curzon (a native of t 
in September next. Good amateur instrumentalists London). The adjudicators — Messrs. Herbert Lake, : 
required.—Hon. secretary, JouN H. CuppincTon, c/o John Pauer, Egerton Tidmarsh, \ ivian Langrish, Carlo 0 
20, Fordhook Avenue, Ealing, W.:. Albanesi, and Thomas B. Knott. Cecil Martin Prize for fe 
Honorary accompanist required for rehearsals of the West — {elocution) ne — — (a yg ergy 
Middlesex Musical Society, recommencing in September | he adjudicator was Mrs. Eileen Gray. Gilbert R. F 
next.—Hon. secretary, JoHN H. CuppINGTON, c/o 20, | Betjemann Gold Medal (singing) to Roy Henderson : 
Fordhook Avenue, Faling, W.s. | (a native of Edinburgh), Howard Fry being highly s 
Amateur operatic and dramatic society now being formed in commended and Laura Turner commended. The adjudicator f 
S.W. district wishes to hear from ladies and gentlemen | 5 Mr. Percy Pitt. Mario Prize (baritones) to Howard Fry t 
interested. —SECRETARY, 2, Pentland Street, The| (2 ®ative of London). The adjudicator was Mr. W. H. s 
Grove, S.W.I8. ’ | Brereton. I he Parepa-Rosa Prize (baritones) to Howard t 
Young tenor wishes to meet accompanist for mutual practice. Fry (a sae of London). The adjudicator was Mr. 
Evenings.—J. F. W., c/o Musical Times. | Frederick Ranalow. = r 
Gentleman vocalist wishes to meet good pianist for mutual | The distribution of - by the Duke of Connaught, . 
practice. N. or N.W. London.—T. M., c/o A/usi qj| took place at Queen’s Hall, on Thursday afternoon, ¢ 
weeny | July 24. t 
A new amateur orchestral society, commencing in the | PRESENTATIONS TO SIR ALEXANDER MACKENZIE 
autumn, invites applications from all instruments, | 3 amnenes ¢ , 
Rehearsals, Thursdays, 7.30 to 9.30, at the Paddington | a een 
and Maida Vale High School, Elgin Avenue, W.9.— The term just completed forms an important landmark in 
Principal, E. C. WHITE. the history of the Royal Academy of Music, as it has brought 
Light baritone, pianist, and experienced choirman would | to an end the Principalship of Sir Alexander Mackenzie, ; 
give services in exchange for organ practice (automatic| and with him retires his chief lieutenant—the Curator, 
power). City or West End preferred.—H., c/o A/usical| Mr. Frederick Corder. It was but natural that both . 
Times. professors and students should wish to show in some tangible 
= === | form the affection and esteem in which they hold the two , 
Owing to the success of the Festival Week at Shire-| distinguished musicians who for so long and so successfully 
hampton in 1921, it has been decided to give a series | have guided the destinies of this great institution, and who 
of operas in Victoria Rooms, Clifton, during the week | in retiring to a well-earned leisure can look back upona 
commencing October 13. The scheme will include the first | record of earnest work and solid achievement in the cause of 
performance in England of Manuel de Falla’s ‘ The Puppet | British music which is probably without parallel in this | 
Show of Messe Pedro’ (an adventure of Don Quixote) ;| country. , 
Vaughan Williams’s ‘The Shepherds of the Delectable! On Thursday evening, June 19, the Professors gathered in 
Mountains’; two one-Act operas by Napier Miles—|Duke’s Hall to make a presentation to Sir Alexander 1 
* Markheim’ and ‘Fire-Flies’-—and Purcell’s ‘Dido and | Mackenzie—the students having already made one on their | 
‘Eneas.’ There will be a first-class orchestra, conducted by | own behalf last term. 
Mr. Adrian C. Boult and Mr, Malcolm Sargent, and the cast! The gift from the Professors was a water-colour drawing ' 
will include Miss Astra Desmond, Messrs. Steuart Wilson | by Turner. Mr. John B. McEwen, in asking Sir Alexander ; 
and W. Johnstone-Douglas. The business manager is | to accept this, said that Sir Alexander, they all knew, was | 
Mr. Wilfred J. Masters, Kingsweston, Bristol. | an admirer of beauty, and had himself achieved distinction 
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by the many beautiful works which he had composed. It was 
therefore fitting that the gift from the Professors should be 
a work of beauty. But beautiful as this little water-colour 
drawing was, yet it stood for something much more beautiful, 
and that was the esteem, the loyalty, and the affection of 
those who had been intimately associated with Sir Alexander 
in the work of the Institution, and he felt sure that whenever 
he looked at this picture it would remind him of the 
place he held in the hearts of the Professors of the 
Royal Academy of Music. 

A short selection from the compositions by Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie was then performed, after which Mr. Philip 
L, Agnew, the chairman of the Committee of Management, 
presented to the Academy the portrait of the retiring 
Principal, by M. Réné de l’Hopital. Sir Alexander, in 
accepting the portrait on behalf of the Academy and 
the water-colour drawing as a personal gift to himself, 
said he had been in many difficult situations, but the present 
moment was the most difficult he had ever faced, and that 
he would have been grateful if ‘the other fellow’ in the 
portrait replied on his behalf. In the course of a 
speech which was naturally of a personal character, Sir 
Alexander referred to some of the incidents attending his 
appointment as Principal thirty-six years ago, and also to 
the important part which the Professors had played in 
enabling the Academy to build its present home. 

On Saturday evening, June 21, the meeting of the R.A. M. 
Club took the form cf a farewell concert by Mr. Corder. 
The programme, which was composed entirely of his 
compositions, included a Fantasy for string quartet, songs, 
duets for two pianofortes, and the music to a recitation, 
‘The Witch’s Song,’ and was performed by some of the 
most distinguished past and present pupils of the Academy, 
including Mrs. Tobias Matthay, Miss Irene Scharrer, Miss 
Myra Hess, and Mr. Spencer Dyke. 

At the close of the concert Mr. Harry Farjeon read and 
handed to Mr. Corder an address signed by many of his 
pupils, past and present, and colleagues at the R.A.M. 
Mr. Jean Pougnet, on behalf of the present pupils, presented 
to him a pair of binocular glasses and a box of chocolates, 
and Miss Irene Scharrer, in a graceful speech, presented 
on behalf of his former pupils and the Professors a Bechstein 
pianoforte. 

Miss Scharrer said she had been selected to make the 
presentation because, of Mr. Corder’s many pupils in 
harmony and composition—amongst whom were to be found 
so many eminent young composers—she was the one great 
failure, as he had never been able to teach her either 
harmony orcomposition. But she remembered that whenever 
she had been up for an examination or for a medal, and had 
been unsuccessful, as she invariably was, he always had a 
box of chocolates with which to console her. 

Mr. Corder, in reply, after thanking the donors for their 
valuable and most acceptable gifts, referred to some of the 
changes which had taken place in the life and work of 
the Academy since his early days as a student. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC 

To say that the second half of the College term has been 
as full of interest as the first. is to do less than justice to 
the former, for in addition to concerts and recitals there 
has been the production of Dr. Vaughan Williams’s new 
opera ‘ Hugh the Drover,’ with all the thrills and surprises 
that go with every new stage production. For the purposes 
of record it may be stated that after two quite private dress 
rehearsals, the opera was ‘produced,’ that is, performed 
for the first time before an audience (and that a very 
large one) on Friday, July 4. In the following week no 
less than four performances, or dress rehearsals, as the 
Royal College prefers to call them, were given. One of 
these had a distinction of its own, Her Majesty The Queen 
attending a special performance on July 7, to the 
great delight of the students, who, by Her Majesty’s own 
wish, comprised the bulk of the audience. After the per- 
formance the Queen went on the stage and personally 
congratulated the performers, whose joy was thus made 
complete. This fortnight of opera came to a boisterous 
close on Friday, July 11, when Sir Hugh Allen, the 
director, entertained all the performers and orchestra, some 





hundred and fifty in number, at supper, and also welcomed 
as guests Sir Alexander Mackenzie, Mr. J. B. McEwen, 
Sir Landon Ronald, Sir Ernest Palmer, and Mr. George 
Macmillan, besides, of course, the composer and author, 
Dr. Vaughan Williams and Mr. Harold Child. 

At the last Patron’s Fund Rehearsal of the term the 
compositions brought to a hearing were a Suite by Amherst 
Webber ; a Suite Divertissement by Anthony Collins; and 
two shorter works, viz., ‘Hubbub in Blidha,’ by A. 
Davies-Adams, and an Overture, ‘High Halden,’ by 
Ralph Greaves. 

The last week of the term was occupied with the annual 
examination and awards of numerous prizes. One of the 
most interesting competitions was that for the Chappell 
Gold Medal for pianoforte playing, instituted by Messrs. 
Chappell. The conditions under which the award is made 
are unique ; students of the Royal College in the highest grade 
for pianoforte playing are allowed to choose for themselves 
the programme of a miniature pianoforte recital lasting 
half an hour. Then they play the programme of their 
choice to the examiners in the concert hall, more as 
recital-givers than as students under examination. This 
year some five-and-twenty students entered, and after a 
two-days’ examination, held by the Director and Mr. Ernest 
Newman, the gold medal was awarded to Cornelius Fisher. 


TRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


The terminal concerts (two) took place as usual at 
Steinway Hall and (ueen’s Hall in the last week of term. 
The former displayed the students’ ability in chamber 
music and choral work, and the latter in orchestral and 
concerted work, the two concerts providing the public with 
opportunities for noting the all-round excellence of the 
teaching offered by the Institution. 

Owing to the continued indisposition of Dr. C. W. Pearce, 
and in the absence of Dr. J. Warriner (on an 
examination tour in New Zealand), Mr. Edward d’Evry 
has been appointed acting-director of studies for next term. 

The College has recently despatched a large collection 
of musical literature (history and theory of music, &c.) 
and music (consisting of full scores of operas, symphonies, 
overtures, and other orchestral and choral works) as a gift 
to the library of the Sydney, N.S.W., Conservatorium of 
Music, in recognition of the generous manner in which the 
work of Trinity College has been received and furthered in 
Australia. 

A successful distribution of certificates and prizes was held 
at Bournemouth recently, at which Mr. C. N. H. Rodwell 
represented the College. 


THE ASSOCIATED BOARD 


The thirty-fifth annual meeting of the Associated Board 
of the Royal Academy of Music and the Royal College of 
Music was held at the Roya! Academy of Music, York Gate, 
Marylebone Road, N.W.1, on July 15. Mr. Ernest 
Mathews took the chair. 

Among those present were: Sir Alexander C. Mackenzie, 
Principal of the R.A.M., Sir Hugh P. Allen, Director of the 
R.C.M., John B. McEwen, Brig.-General Sir Alfred 
G. Balfour, Sir Anthony A. Bowlby, Bart., Rear-Admiral 
M. S. Fitzmaurice, Dr. H. W. Richards, S. P. Waddington, 
J. A. Creighton, Secretary of the R.A.M., Claude Aveling, 
Registrar of the R.C.M., John Clarke (Aberdeen), Captain 
Arthur J. Ray (Bedford), Frank Hughes (Bognor), 
J. E. Hilder (Brighton), Rev. R. J. W. H. Potter 
(Canterbury), HH. Brunel White (Carmarthen), Miss 
E. K. Mond (Dumfries), Mrs. R. G. Porter (Enfield), Miss 
Ethel M. Barlow (Gravesend), Miss Rose Horley (Harrow), 
C. H. E. Fletcher (Kingston), Ernest Marshall (Leicester), 
Walter Maynard Rushworth (Liverpool), Rev. Bruce Cornford 
(Portsmouth), Francis H. Day (Rochester), Charles J. Soltau 
(Slough), L. B. Barnaschone (Tunbridge Wells), Rev. A. M. 
Hale (British Guiana), Charles J. Ross (Exeter), and some 
forty Members of the Board’s Examining Staff, Professors of 
the R.A.M., R.C.M., &c. 

The minutes of the previous meeting having been read 
and confirmed, the Secretary read the Report for the year. 
The number of candidates in the United Kingdom was 
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8,268 in the Local Centre Examinations and 49,402 in the 
‘School’ Examinations, The exhibitions offered by the 
Board in the United Kingdom during the year were gained 
by Doris E. Vevers, Weston-super-Mare Centre, violoncello ; 
Grace Milner, London Centre, pianoforte; Nora K. 
Samways, Bournemouth Centre, violin; Freda V. Setter, 
Cardiff Centre, violoncello; Reginald G. Oakley, Colchester 
Centre, pianoforte, and Helen G. Stewart, Leeds Centre, 
violin. Exhibitions were also awarded in the Dominions 
and Colonies as follows—In Australia, Violet Marie Kenyon, 
Melbourne Centre, pianoforte ; Phyllis Turner, Perth Centre, 
singing, and Gwendo Paul, Sydney Centre, pianoforte ; in 
Canada—Jean Cotton, Calgary Centre, pianoforte; in 
Ceylon—Ithali Eemelia Mack, pianoforte, and in Malta— 
Antonietta Melignani, pianoforte. Sixteen exhibitions 
previously gained have been renewed, fifteen for a further 
period of one year and one for a further period of two terms 

The exhibitions offered annually, which entitle their 
holders to free tuition at the R.A.M. or the R.C.M. for two 
or three years, have been awarded to the following 
candidates: Valetta C. Jacopi, Darlington (singing) ; Dora 
E. Allen, York (pianoforte); Sydney Williams, Cardiff 
(violin), at the R.A.M.; and Olive C, Richards, Croydon 
(violoncello); Doris I. Mitchell, Middlesbrough (piano- 
forte); and Dora Hyde, Wakefield (violin), at the R.C.M. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the Report, 
said : 


* I am sure you will agree with me that notwithstanding 
the successful year we have passed through there is a 
note of sadness which dominates everything. We have 
to deplore to-day the loss of two great musicians, Sir 
Walter Parratt and Sir Charles Villiers Stanford, who 
were old members of the Board, Sir Walter for thirty- 
two years and Sir Charles for over twenty-four years. It 
would not be fitting nor am I the person to speak of 
their great musical talents, so I shall content myself with 
merely referring to their services to the Board. Both of 
them, apart from their regular attendances at Board 
meetings, acted as examiners abroad and at home, and 
Sir Walter was responsible for the organ syllabus and 
list of music for that instrument for many years. 
They were ready at all times to help in various ways, 
and their kindness and forbearance to me as chairman 
will never pass out of my mind.’ 


Mr. Mathews went on to say that there were also other 
reasons for sadness. Four of the Board’s examiners, 
Mr. Gibson, Mr. Mackern, Mr. Redman, and Mr. English 
had died, and in addition to the resignations of Mr. Corder 
and Mr. Wessely the Board was about to sustain a great loss 
through the retirement of Sir Alexander Mackenzie, to whom 
the Board’s formation was largely due and whose work for 
it during thirty-five years of membership had been invaluable. 
Turning to the past year’s work it was gratifying that the 
Board was still holding itsown. In New Zealand the 
formation of a Council under the patronage of the Governor- 
General would be of great assistance to a work already so 
excellently served by the endeavours of honorary local 
representatives throughout the Empire, to whom sincere 
thanks were due, as also to those who had offered prizes and | 
medals for competition. 

Sir Alexander C. Mackenzie seconded the motion, and the 
Report and balance sheet were unanimously adopted. 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Ernest Mathews for presiding, 
proposed by Sir Hugh P. Allen and seconded by Mr. John 
B. McEwen, terminated the proceedings. 








The executors of the late Sir Carl Meyer have made a| 
donation of £300, at the instance of Lady Meyer, to the 
Guildhall School of Music, to found a ‘Carl Meyer Memorial 
Prize.’ The interest on this sum is to be used by the 


BRITISH MUSIC SOCIETY: ANNUAL CONGRESs 


The fifth annual Congress was held at Liverpool, 
June 24-28, and proved a highly interesting and successfully 
carried out event. In his speech at the banquet, Sir Hugh 
Allen said that this had been by a long way the most successful 
Conference they had ever held. It was the wisest thing the 
Society could have done to come out of London, and no 
better place could have been selected than Liverpool, a 
progressive city and a great seaport, open to the world 

and to the imagination. But the presence and participa. 
| tion of Mr. Bernard Shaw would alone have given 
distinction to the Congress. Tall, erect, white of hair, as 
audacious and satirical as ever, but with an added new 
touch of benignity of manner, his was the chief figure, 
as his speeches were the most notable. In his letter 
of apology for non-attendance, Mr. Edward German wrote, 
| touching the debate on the ‘Amateur in Opera,’ ‘ Let us 
| have melody.’ It is quite certain that although divergent 
| opinions were freely expressed, the utmost harmony 
| prevailed at the meetings. y 


The opening debate was concerned with ‘ The Amatew 








}in Opera: a Problem for the Modern Composer, 
jand in his paper Mr. John Tobin described from 
| personal knowledge the foibles and limitations of 


| operatic amateurs, and the class of operas they invariably 
performed. He advised composers to study their require. 
ments, and seemingly to give them what they wanted. The 
taste for really good operas, serious or comic, rested with 
|composers. Dr. Cyril Rootham very strongly supported 
|amateurs and amateur efforts. There were far too many 
| professional musicians, If the amateurs would only abandon 
imitations of professional tricks and mannerisms, and say, 
| *Let’s do something fresh; let’s make a few blunders,’ 
| they would make concerts and operas possible again in this 
country. He strongly objected to dictation to composers as 
| to how and what they should write. Mr. Edwin Evans 
| disagreed, and thought that composers should come down 
| from their pedestals and write as they were asked or told, in 
the same way as Mozart had hadtodo. Mr. Arnold Jones, as 
an old pupil of Ivan Knorr, at Frankfort, counselled composers 
to write easier choral music with easy leads and more unison 
choruses, with any difficulties put into the instrumental parts. 
Mr. Herbert Antcliffe’s plan for improving the taste in opera 
was to begin with the children, and to banish a certain class 
of ‘school opera’; also to provide operas inexpensive to 
produce. 

The debate on ‘ Music in Education: the Necessity for 
a Musical Adviser to al! Education Authorities,’ was opened 
by a paper read by Dr. Arthur Somervell, who was followed 
by Mr. W. H. Leslie, Mr. T. Pennycuick, Dr. W. G. 
Whittaker, and Mr. Adrian C. Boult. 

Dr. A. W. Pollitt thought that any funds available for 
such a purpose might be spent to better advantage on a 
municipal orchestra. Mr. Bernard Shaw gave an amusing 
account of the ‘very simple’ process of musical education 
which, he said, ultimately led to the degree of * Mus. Doc.’ 
The first stage was that the child must learn the date of the 
birth of Beethoven’s nephew, and gradually he was taught to 
write music in eight parts, according tocertain rules, without 
having any idea of what it would sound like. He deprecated 
the idea of appointing only one musical adviser for a large area. 
The active musicians of the district should be entrusted with 
the work. The teaching itself must be done by a teacher. 
Teaching was one thing and music was another. If you 
wanted the child to learn sight-reading with some sort of 
interest, you must give him opportunities for hearing music 
in order that he might understand that music was a pleasant 
and desirable thing. Mr. Shaw suggested the grading of 
school children according to their sense of pitch for sight- 
reading lessons, and not to bother with children who were 
hopeless from the musical point of view. 

The debate on ‘The Value of Musical Criticism’ was 
opened by Mr. M.-D. Calvocoressi, who said that its value 





Principal of the School for the benefit of a deserving 


scholar. 


| 
At the Tobias Matthay Pianoforte School the Chappell | 
Gold Medal has been awarded to Anthea Bowring- | 


Skimming, Eunice Norton being very highly commended. _ | 


depended entirely upon the value of the critic. Editors, 
and especially sub-editors, too often pursued the policy of 
régarding music solely from the ‘news’ standpoint. All 
musical criticisms should be signed. Dr. Eaglefield Hull, 
founder of the B.M.S., said that the most successful critics 
of the British daily Press were really very successful 
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journalists. Mr. Bernard Shaw, Mr. Arnold Bennett, and 
Mr. Filson Young all started as music critics. But the 
B.M.S. was out to make every listener his or her own 
music critic. Prof. Patrick Abercromby said that 
Liverpool had the best topical musical criticism of any 
English provincial town. That meant that its musical 
criticism was the best in the country, because the provinces 
were always in advance of London. He suggested that 
editors should provide space for informative and constructive 
criticisms of musical works. 

Mr. Edwin Evans, who presided, said the great body of 
musical opinion was steadily against innovations, and the 
best service the critic could render was to hold the ring 
while innovations were being tested, otherwise there was a 
danger of originality being stamped out as the beginning of 
a fire or a revolution. 

Mr. Bernard Shaw said that when he saw the 
title of the debate he immediately asked the question, 
*The value to whom?’ He could tell them with great 
exactness what its value was to him on the Wor/d forty 
years ago. It was £5 a week precisely. Criticism was an 
art in itself, and if musical criticism were to be of any value 
it must be entirely good of itself. Even stockbrokers used 
to read his article every week, not because they were keen 
on music perhaps, but because it was interesting in itself. 
The good music-critic was the result of a very rare double 
event. You must have a man who had a considerable 
literary gift and, like himself, a literary genius, and who 
had been soaked in music from a child. The music-critic 
should be as personal as possible. He should constantly keep 
in his readers’ minds the fact that they were reading one man’s 
opinion only. The only editor who ever interfered with him 
was Mr. T. P. O’Connor, of the Star, who immediately 
jumped at the idea of a musical article, because he wanted 
to get him (Mr. Shaw) away from writing about politics. 
Mr. O’Connor added, ‘ But for heaven’s sake don’t write about 
Bach in B minor.’ There was a good deal of commonsense 
in that, When he was a music critic he felt it his duty 
to expose a certain amount of musical humbug that went 
on. There were always certain cliques endeavouring to 
impose the works of certain composers beyond their value, 
and, on the other hand, trying to disparage other com- 
posers below their value. 

In connection with ‘Music in Education’ as a practical 
proposition, a valuable object-lesson was Messrs. Rushworth’s 
demonstration of a Lecture-Concert for Young Folk given 
in the Philharmonic Hall with a professional orchestra of 
forty-six, conducted by Mr. Gordon Stutely, with Miss E. 
Allen as lecturer, in brief and pithy explanations between 
the various musical items. The programme was on the 
lines of the concerts which Mr. William Rushworth 
has initiated and carried out so generously at Liverpool. 
Mr. Rushworth has kept his ideals steadily in view, 
and is a pioneer who is out to succeed in spite of 
obstacles. He is content with doing something practical 
while others do the talking. This Lecture-Concert illus- 
trated Mr. Bernard Shaw’s ideas of how best to give children 
a taste for good music in a convincing way. The examples 
of English music included Holst’s ‘Somerset Rhapsody,’ 
Vaughan Williams’s ballet, ‘Old King Cole,’ ‘A Song 
before Sunrise’ (Delius), and ‘ The Wand of Youth’ Suite 
No. 2 (Elgar). 

The social amenities of the Congress included a reception 
at the Walker Art Gallery, by the chairman of the local 
centre, Dr. J. D. Hayward and Mrs. Hayward; a luncheon 
to delegates and officials given by the Lord Mayor in the 
Town Hall; followed by a public reception, a river tripona 
Cunard tender, and a visit to the great new Cathedral, where 
the Lord Bishop addressed the members in the Lady Chapel. 
The annual banquet was held in the Midland Adelphi 
Hotel, with Lord Howard de Walden as chairman. The 
speakers included the Lord Mayor, Mr. Arnold Rushton, 
himself a cultivated musical amateur, Sir Hugh Allen, Mr. 
Reith, of the British Broadcasting Co., and Mr. 
Bernard Shaw, who, in responding to the toast of the ‘ Sister 
Arts of Literature and Music’ said that they were like real 
sisters in one respect that very often for a long period they 
were not on speaking terms. If we wanted to produce opera, 
one of the most popular and vital forms of art, these sisters 





must be brought together. Literary men must learn 
to write for the singing voice. Sullivan certainly did nothing 
new in music, and Gilbert wrote nothing that ‘Ingoldsby’ 
Barham and Tom Hood had not already done better. 
The secret lay neither in Gilbert nor Sullivan. The real 
secret was that in such a work as, say, ‘Trial by Jury,’ 
music was brought into contact with the real life of our own 
time instead of dwelling in the fantastic fairyland of the 
older operas. During the proceedings Miss Harriet Cohen 
gave a pianoforte recital of compositions by Arnold Bax. 

The music at the various concerts included a performance 
of Arnold Bax’s Quintet in G minor, admirably played by 
Dr. J. E. Wallace (pianoforte) and the McCullagh Quartet. 
Holbrooke’s Two Impressions, ‘ Belgium’ and ‘ Russia,’ with 
Frank Bridge’s arrangement of the ‘Londonderry Air,’ and 
*Sir Roger de Coverley’ also found favour. The Composers’ 
Circle of the local centre was represented by the individual 
songs of Norman Peterkin and Frederick Nichols, the 
Sonata for violin and pianoforte by Ernest Lodge, a 
Pianoforte Concerto by Douglas Miller, and a Trio for 
pianoforte, violin, and ’cello by Frederick Morrison. The 
artists included Mr. John Goss, Mr. George Hill, Miss 
Annie Caley, and Miss Ethel Penhall (vocalists); Miss 
Constance le Mesurierand Mr. J. E. Matthews (violin); Mr. 
Walter Hatton (’cello) ; and Miss Edith Byrom, Miss Gladys 
Scollick, Mr. John Tobin, aud Mr. Douglas Miller 
(pianoforte). 

The closing function of the Congress was a delightful 
performance of the English Pastoral Ballet, ‘Old King 
Cole,’ the music by Dr. Vaughan Williams, in the David 
Lewis Theatre, given by the Junior Dramatic Society of 
Liverpool College (boys of fourteen and under), in conjunc- 
tion with the Liverpool Amateur Orchestral Society. 

W. A. R. 


CARILLON AND CHOIR 

During the Competition Festival at Bournville on June 28, 
Granville Bantock’s setting of Tennyson’s ‘ Ring out, wild 
bells,’ for male-voice choir with carillon accompaniment, 
was performed by M. Antoon Brees, of Antwerp, and the 
Bournville Works Choir. The Chorale is probably the first 
composition in this genre by an English composer. As the 
bells are employed in alternation with the voices rather than 
in combination with them, problems of intonation and 
blending are reduced to a minimum. At one point a 
striking effect is obtained by detaching the component 
chords of a harmonic progression and inserting them between 
the choral phrases of a stanza. Chime figures naturally play 
an important part in the music for carillon, and these also 
find their way into the choral writing. 

A new technical problem always seems to appeal to 
Prof. Bantock, and he draws from the carillon an 
eloquence with which one would have hesitated to credit it. 
Rapid figuration characteristic of the carillon style has an 
effective counterpoise in the sustained tones of the writing 
for male voices. 

The problem of balance at first gave some trouble, it being 
found that when the choir sang in the carillon chamber its 
tones were drowned. A removal to a lower story of the 
belfrey effected an improvement, but unfortunately the 
ensemble and the choral intonation still left something to be 
desired. The best result of all was obtained when the 
choir sang in the open at the foot of the tower. Gg w. 


DISCOVERY OF PALESTRINA’S BIRTH-DATE 

For well-nigh three hundred years a difference of opinion 
has existed as to the exact date when Palestrina was born. 
Even the year has been variously given as 1524, 1525, 1526, 
and 1527 ; but now, by a fortunate discovery, May 9, 1525, 
is proved to be the birth-date of the ‘Prince of Music.’ 
The discovery was due to an anonymous person who 
acquired an autograph book of Palestrina’s at Florence. 
The manuscript (of forty pages) had lain for some time in 
a Monte di Pieta. The real value of the MS. was not 
appreciated by the owner. It was acquired by 
Monsignor Raffaele Casimiri, Maestro of the Lateran 
Basilica, who has published an interesting account of 
the ‘find’ in his new quarterly magazine, Noto @ Archivio 
(No. I, Anno I, March, 1924). 
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The MS. is entitled ‘Libro de ricordi scritto da me 
Giovanni Pierluigi de Palestrina commensato 4 di 19 de 
Settembre 1578 per memoria da Iginio mio figliola d’eta de 
53 anni, mesi 4, giorni 10, per conto de stampe de Messe 
con messer Dorico.’ 

In the course of his article Monsignor Casimiri says 
that from the data of ‘53 years, 4 months, and 10 days,’ 
Palestrina’s age on September 19, 1578, his birth-date works 
out mathematically as May 9, 1525. He adds: ‘ Thus the 
last mystery surrounding the life of Palestrina is solved’ ; 
and he suggests that the forthcoming May 9 should be 
observed as a quater-centenary celebration. W.H.G. F. 


€ 
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MUSIC IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

The programme of the Midsummer concert at Oundle 
was of a miscellaneous character. The school orchestra, 
some fifty strong, played some Wagner—‘The Dance of 
the Apprentices’ and the ‘ March of the Mastersingers,’ the 
second and third movements of Bach’s D minor Concerto 
for two violins (with a different pair of soloists for each 
movement—H. D. Molesworth and K. B. Harris; and 
O. W. Roskill and C. A. H. Williams); the choir of over 
two hundred sang Gibbons’s ‘The Silver Swan,’ Parry’s 
“My Soul, there is a country,’ and Balfour Gardiner’s 
* Cargoes,’ and folk-songs. Three of the violin soloists above 
mentioned played a couple of movements from Beethoven’s 
Trio for two violins and viola, Op. 55; and solos for voice, 
pianoforte, and organ were also included. At one of 
the services in Commemoration Week all the trebles sang 
* My heart ever faithful.’ We have received a copy of the 
annual report, and note with interest that there are at 
present two hundred and four boys in the choral society, 
forty-two in the orchestra, and thirty-nine in the fife, drum, 
and bugle band. The programmes of the weekly recitals 
cover a wide range, from Bach to Berners. We have 
received also a specification of the new organ which 
Messrs. Harrison & Harrison are building for the School 
Chapel. It will be a four manual, with fifty-six speaking 
stops and twenty-one couplers. 

At Haileybury the term wound up with a choral and 
wchestral concert—McCunn’s ‘Lord Ullin’s Daughter,’ 
Grainger’s ‘ Mock Morris,’ the ‘ Merry Wives of Windsor,’ the 
Allegro con Grazia from the ‘ Pathetic’ Symphony, Bizet’s 
*L’Arlésienne’ Suite, and Quilter’s ‘Children’s Overture.’ 

A capital programme was that at Bedford, on June 28: 
the “Egmont’ Overture; ‘Song of Destiny’; Jarnefelt’s 
* Preeludium’ ; ‘Sailing at Dawn’ and ‘ The Little Admiral,’ 
from ‘Songs of the Fleet’ (soloist, Mr. G. H. Mawsom); 
and the first movement of Brahms’s Horn Trio in E flat 
(Mr. de Reyghere, Mr. Francis Bradley, and Dr. Harding). 
Part 2 of the programme consisted of an abbreviated 
version of ‘ Twelfth Night.’ 

The new organ in the School Hall at Eton was used for 
the first time at the Musical Society’s Concert on July 5. 
An excellent programme included orchestral works by 
Haydn, Coleridge-Taylor, and Grainger, and choral items 
by Wagner, Parry, Grieg, Brahms, Xc. 

















London Concerts 


DUSOLINA GIANNINI 

A young American mezzo-soprano of Italian extraction, 
Miss Dusolina Giannini, gave two concerts at Queen’s 
Hall. The most characteristic items on both programmes 
were Spanish and Italian folk-songs, which she sang with a 
truly personal zest. The more ‘serious’ matter consisted 
of exacting operatic arias, such as ‘ Pace, mio Dio’ (‘ Forza 
del Destino’) and ‘ Ritorna, vincitor.’ At the second 
concert, Miss Giannini showed that she is at present 
innocent of a cultivated musical taste by bracketing along 
with two beautiful English classics some shoddy by Laforge 
and S. Homer, which her advisers should have seen that 
she kept for her private amusement. 

Her voice was by far the most beautiful of any of 
the new voices lately heard on the London platform. 
Although she sang soprano arias it is unlikely that she 
will make her name as a soprano. Her superb technics 
enabled her to sing in the high ranges, but there were 
indications, particularly at the second concert, that nature 





meant her to keep lower. It was not that her soprano 
singing was not good, but her quasi-contralto singing was 
so much better. Her ‘ Divinités du Styx’ was magnificent 
in style as in beauty. The sauciness of her folk-song singing 
seemed to point to her as a Carmen—for Miss Giannini js 
obviously bound for the operatic stage. 

The pleasure we had in these concerts, and the immense 
success they scored, arose from the fact that the new-comer 
had learned to sing consummately before appearing in public, 
She is quite a young woman, but it is certain that she has 
devoted as much care to singing as people do to other serious 
careers. This is so unusual in this calling that Miss 
Giannini earned easy honours. She certainly has rare gifts, 
and she delighted our ears. But her success was enhanced 
by the amateurishness of so much of the singirg which 
depresses the London concert-goer to the point of making 
him wonder sometimes if he is losing his interest in music 
and singing. The young woman who wants a doctor’ 
degree works, but the average recitalist seeks to rely largely 
on a languorous eye, carmine on the lips, and an expensive 
dress. It does not do. The past concert season was strewn 
with wrecked hopes, and largely because the concert-givers 
had no justification for the giving of concerts. ee 2 


VERDI’s ‘REQUIEM’ 

The jubilee celebration of Verdi’s ‘ Requiem’ seems to 
have come in upon a wave of appreciation. We no longer 
call the ‘Requiem’ tawdry, and proceed to condemn it 
we call it ‘a little theatrical, perhaps,’ and proceed to praise 
it. In its sobbings, frownings, blenchings, and kneeling 
there lies good music, and nowadays we keep our ears open 
to the good and sincere, whether it comes in a clamant 
Italian Requiem or in a Mass by Vaughan Williams, : 
Plantation song or a Tudor Madrigal, The religiow 
sincerity expressed in the emotional moods of the ‘ Requiem 
is, of course, beyond question. The musically effective 
things—‘ Dies Irae,’ the octave song of soprano and contralto 
and so forth—are well known. The Handel Festival Choir 
under Sir Henry Wood, put up a very good performance ¢ 
the ‘Requiem’ at the Crystal Palace on June 21. 4 
responsive, warm-toned choir this, and it is an excellem 
scheme to give it thus an occasional airing between Hande 
Festivals. The solo singing was safe in the hands of the 
competent. Miss Florence Austral, Miss Margaret Balfour, 
and Mr. Norman Allin, soprano, contralto, and bass, wer 
large in style as in voice. Yet, strange to say, it was th 
small-voiced Mr. Tudor Davies, tenor, who won th 
gveatest admiration, for he touched some chords in the 
imagination that the others missed. X, 





Opera in London 
B. N.O.C. SEASON 
‘HUGH THE DROVER’ 

‘Hugh the Drover’ was in its way—quite a different 
way—as much of an event as last year’s ‘ Perfect Fool, 
and when, two years in succession, two such musics 
compositions take the operatic field, who can deny th 
English attempts at opera, though they may be the targe 
of the wits, and ignored by the snobs, are doing goo 
service to music? 

By this time all readers will know the tale of ‘ Hugh’— 
the brutal Butcher and the romantic Drover, of the prize 
fight, the stocks, and the happyending. Mr. Harold Child’ 
libretto has not been passed unscathed by criticism. He 
set himself a hard task in making a new mixture ¢ 
simplicity and naturalness, of lyricism and drama, of frs 
personages, and old situations. Most of it was a vel 
pretty job, and we were then all the sorrier when thes 
Gloucestershire rustics accidentally dropped into operatisms 

That is a detail. The essential is that Mr. Child gave te 
Dr. Vaughan Williams what the composer wanted ; it mus 
have been so, for the response was clearly made in! 
delighted frame of mind. The libretto asked for songs an 
choruses and concerted pages, none very long, but plenty ¢ 
them ; it asked for an animation that was not to be frenzied, 
and a tenderness not too gushing. It asked for countrifie 
music, not pretentious or ‘intense,’ but not milk-and-water 
either. It gave a chance for a village fair in Act 1, and! 
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May-day dawn in the Cotswolds in Act 2. The composer 
wanted nothing more, and took all the proffered chances. 

In the opening scene at the fair occur nearly all the 
actual folk-song quotations of the opera—which in some 
quarters appears to have been taken as a mere cento of 
folk-songs. In a gay scene we hear ‘Young lambs to 
sell!’ cried against ‘Fine, fresh cockles—catch ’em alive.’ 
A showman quickly obliges with a bold song, ‘ Cold blows 
the wind on Cotsall,’ with a tune that we straightway make 
an old friend. No wonder the crowd joins in the chorus: 
we should like to, as well. Enter a ballad-seller with his 
sheaf of broadsheets, and he sings the traditional ‘ Tuesday 
morning ’—a particularly lovely tune of a well-known type. 
It is this tune which, taken up from his quavering lips by her 
young voice, is our introduction to Mary, the village beauty. 
Her young man, a brawny butcher, together with the 
father, the maker of the distasteful match, comes in. There 
are tunes for everyone—a properly strong and angular one 
for the butcher—and all the while the whole score is 
eagerly alive, chirruping and busy. 

A Morris tune is the climax, and to this strain the merry- 
makers troop out, to leave the music to simmer down into 
Aunt Jane’s song of consolation to our poor unloving Mary. 
This song (like a certain amount else in the opera, for that 
matter) is not austerely rural—it is early Vaughan Williams, 
and is a link with the Sullivan of the ‘Yeomen of the 
Guard.’ 

Mary is not long unloving. For here is Hugh on the 
scene—a horse-dealer, but also a tenor and a troubadour, 
who within less than ten minutes has broken out with two 
fetching songs. Vaughan Williams has had a weak spot 
for his Drover, and has given him song after song, every 
one of them certain to be warbled by those who have found 
the early Vaughan Williams lyrics to their taste. Here is 
the beginning of the song with which the Drover fires Mary 
with a longing for the ‘open road’: 


Allegro moderato. 
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Before the Act is done Hugh has won his Mary, but has 
also been borne off to the stocks—a suspected spy. The 
acquiescence of the villagers in this act of spite on the part 
of the beaten suitor and Mary’s father was a thought sudden. 
It did not matter. The Act had gone triumphantly. No 
one could complain of one dull moment. 

If Act 2 was not carried along by quite such an impetus, 
there was, in compensation, music that was even dewier. 
Pure Vaughan Williams, the dawn music—with its chiming 
bells, its scraps of tavern song, and the brooding of the 
orchestral background—a little musical picture, sketched 
lightly enough, but consummate in effect. Mary, with 
stolen keys, comes and unlocks the prisoner thus: 
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Foam-ing manes and toss - ing tails 














At the end of the stanza F minor gives place to the sudden 
brightness of E major. This music is allied to the ‘Songs 
of Travel’ of some twenty years ago, and in general the 
Drover is not given quite such racy accents as the other men. 
He has another charming little romance to sing just before 
the fight—the bare-fist fight which is to decide who shall 
have Mary. 

All the working towards this crisis of the opera is 
extraordinarily apt and vivacious. It moves and it builds, 
and the animated ensemble as the ring is being prepared 
could not be better. The fight (three rounds) is accompanied 
by a sort of jig, thus : 


Ex, 2. 
Allegro vivace. g 
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| which goes on beautifully and warms into the ‘grand’ love 
| duet. 

| The ending of the opera seemed to demand, without quite 
getting, some of the quick, breathless movement of Act I. 
When the sergeant arrives to arrest the ‘spy,’ he recognises 
in him an old friend, and this is made a peg for the 
sergeant’s song. It is the only song in the opera which 
seems dispensable, but at that moment we are not much 
interested in the sergeant’s adventures, the tale of which, 
though quite short, delays the action. 

At the British National Opera Company’s performance an 
improvement was effected by excising Hugh’s final harangue 
to the villagers, in which (as we heard it at the Royal 
College of Music) he flattered the wandering life, ‘The road 
again, the blesséd sun, and the rain,’ at the expense of the 
custom of settled habitation. This had been unnecessary, 
and made us wish that authors who had gone on so well had 
been a little more certain when to stop. 

But, however one may cavil, the thing had gone well— 
‘toppingly.’ It was sound and sweet. It proved fetching 
at the first try, and also left us sure that it would go on 
fetching us for a long time to come. There is body in 
this music. But it demands particularly nice performance. 
At the R.C.M. it was clearer, more finely drawn. 
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Mr. S. P. Waddington conducted. The orchestra sounded 
rather too substantial in relation to the students’ voices. 
But again at the B.N.O.C. (with Dr. Malcolm Sargent 
conducting) there was a certain orchestral thickness. 

The B.N.O.C. produced the opera towards the end of a 
prodigiously active season. They should in the future do 
much better with it—though we allow that on many points 
they made a capital beginning. Mr. Frederic Collier and 
Mr. William Anderson were the right men for the Butcher 
and the Constable. We were not quite so sure of 
Mr. Tudor Davies (Hugh). His ‘serious’ lyrical singing 
in his higher range was beautiful, but he seemed to be 
denied ease by recollections of established operatic pro- 
prieties. Yet you would have said that that fight was 
enough to take the starch out of any tenor. We could not 
approve of pretty Miss Mary Lewis’s singing. 

To judge the Company on that first performance, it would 
have been said that English singers found a straightforward, 
easy English piece the hardest to take to. But we are sure 
that many performances will be called for, and easefulness 
will come. 


Sir Alexander Mackenzie’s little piece, in one Act, the 
‘Eve of St. John,’ which the B.N.O.C, had already sung 
in the provinces, was brought out at His Majesty’s Theatre 
on the same evening as the revival of * The Perfect Fool’ 
of Holst. Sir Alexander’s work had the friendly and 
respectful reception due to anything coming from a 
composer so venerable and so long esteemed. It was fully 
described in the J/usical Times for May, 1924, on its first 
performance at Liverpool, so there is no need te discuss 
it here. 

The performances of *The Perfect Fool’ had not been 
well rehearsed, and Mr. Julius Harrison, the conductor, was 
fighting against obvious difficulties. But once again this 
marvellous music—so extraordinarily vital, so full of 
brilliant fancy, so ‘speaking’—captivated all who had ears 
to hear. Miss Sylvia Nelis was the Princess. She sang her 
delicate part with exactly the right purity and easy 
execution. But what a pity it is that she seems reluctant to 
give a spice of vivaciousness to her singing! She hardly 
troubles to shape her words, and this renders her singing 
sadly lackadaisical. 

Precisely the same fault invalidated her performance in 
Rimsky-Korsakov’s ‘Golden Cockerel,’ the revival of which, 
under Mr. Goossens, was one of the most popular events of 
the season. Mr. Radford and Mr. Norman Allin did 
capitally in clownish parts, and the production had a 
gorgeous setting. Once again another week of preparation 
would have been all to the good. 

The Wagner performances of the season included some of 
the B.N.O.C.’s best efforts, in particular ‘The Master- 
singers’ and * Parsifal.” The former was conducted both by 
Mr. Albert Coates and Sir Thomas Beecham. The 
orchestra seemed small, of course, to ears that had heard the 
rich band at another house in May, but there were a fineness, 
a measure, and a good judgment that showed up the 
English conductors favourably, compared with the much 
overpraised Bruno Walter. ‘Parsifal’ was sung by a 
magnificent cast—Messrs. Walter Hyde, Norman Allin, 
Frederic Collier, and Percy Heming, and Miss Gladys 
Ancrum—a band of which English music may be justly 
proud. Mr. Norman Allin’s Gurnemanz is his best part, 
and from first to last he imparts to it rich artistic sense. 
Mr. Hyde in Act 3 gives a performance of ideal beauty 
—perfectly apt and satisfying in every gesture as in every 
tone. If as much cannot be said of his youthful Parsifal 
it is that no doubt there are insuperable difficulties in the 
way of a mature man representing a stripling. But still we 
do think that Mr. Hyde might improve in these two Acts on 
his unpleasing clothes (why white stockings ?— surely Parsifal 
went about bare-kneed ?), wig, and facial make-up. 

‘The Mastersingers’ was thoroughly well done, although, 
of course, here as in ‘ Parsifal,’ the just man was making 
allowances for the inconvenient smallness of the stage. A 
high authority has been telling us that ‘allowances’ are out 
of place in musical criticism ; but this seems to me not only 
unpractical but also unfair in an imperfect world. Again 
a good cast. Mr. Walter Widdop, both here as Walther and 
again as Siegfried, excited the liveliest interest. He is 





a 
young and attractively eager. He shows his inexperience at 
various points, but he is never wooden, His singing has a 
free and natural grace, and he captivates anyone who has 
a care for the English language, for his English is singularly 
true and unaffected. Why will not singers, instead of 
striving in and out of season for what they imagine to be 
“tone,’ realise that purity of language is three parts of good 
singing? Mr. Mummery (David) on this evening spoilt our 
pleasure in him, though he has distinguished vocal gifts, by 
his forced, unnatural diction and his rigid jaw. The first 
Sachs was Mr. Robert Parker, who gets his words ‘over,’ 
and acts sympathetically. But his tone sometimes hurts, 
On the other hand, Mr. Andrew Shanks who sang the part 
at the Beecham performance was truly vocal, but appears to 
have too reserved a temperament to do justice to the genial 
Sachs. Miss Constance Willis was the Magdalena, and, for 
my part, I have seen no one more sympathetic. Her voice 
is charming ; it flows with suavity and unhampered impetus, 
Only now and then she hatches outa typically ‘ contraltoish’ 
false vowel—oz for 7, for instance. Miss Willis was also an 
unusually acceptable Carmen. 

There were two further Mozart revivals—‘ The Magic 
Flute,’ in which Miss Noel Eadie made her mark as the 
Queen of Night, and ‘Seraglio,’ in which the rich 
buffo playing and singing of Mr. Robert Radford (Osmin) 
triumphed all along the line. One of the Company’s best 
all-round feats of team work was ‘ La Bohéme,’ which went 
pretty well faultlessly, and altogether better than the more 
pretentious Italian performance at the other house. Mr. 
Heming was the Marce!. The return of this accomplished 
artist to the Company is an enrichment. A newcomer, 
Miss Mary Lewis, was the Musetta, and on a later day the 
Mimi. She was far better suited by the former part. She 
has a sprightly personality and was an ideal Musetta. The 
more cantabile music of Mimi showed up her considerable 
vocal deficiencies. Mr. Mummery was in his element as 
Rodolphe. He understands the singing of Italian music. 


COVENT GARDEN 


Covent Garden did not earn for itself much glory by its 
Italian season. There were few first-rate singers, and a few 
who should never have been admitted to leading parts in a 
house of those pretensions. A series of performances of 
the most hackneyed Italian works imaginable was spiced 
only by Ravel’s ‘ L’Heure Espagnole.’ It was a pleasure to 
hear Mr. Morgan Kingston’s suave, lyrical tenor voice, 
though there is music which suits it better probably than 
the gross Pagliacci. Mr. Harold Williams, too, had a 
success as Silvio, but rarely, either in grand opera or on 
the pier, have we heard so displeasing a vocal utterance as 
that of the Nedda. H. J. K. 








Competition Festival Record 


At EDINBURGH a very successful Festival lasted from 
June 9 to 17. The chief choral classes were held on 
the opening day, and the names of the winners appeared in 
our last issue. Several days were given up to solo singing 
and playing and the like—one of the classes being for trios 
of voice, violin, and pianoforte—and a feature was made of 
elocution, with Mr. John Masefield as adjudicator. On the 
final day forty school choirs came in, the chief prize being 
won by Grangemouth High School, conducted by Mr. Hugh 
McClement. —— The TEESDALE Festival concluded at 
Barnard Castle on June 28 with a day of choral singing. 
Remark was made on the poor entry of village choirs—only 
two competing for a challenge shield that was offered only 
on condition that at least five choirs entered. The better of 
the two was the choir of Esk Winning, which also beat two 
Darlington choirs in the chief mixed-voice class. Shildon 
was the best male-voice choir. 

The DEvon competitions, held at Tavistock, Barnstaple, 
and Exeter, on June 16, 17, and 18 respectively, drew musi¢ 
from village centres, and produced some singing that 
earned judicial praise in plenty. The choirs of ‘senior 
girls’ provided one of the features of the Festival with their 
singing of Holst’s ‘O England, my country’ and Jones’s 
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‘Sweet Kate.’ At Barnstaple, the winners were Edgehill 
College, Bideford ; at Exeter, Crediton High School ; in the 
final the two choirs were placed in this order. The best 
mark for sight-singing (ninety-nine out of a hundred) was 
given to Barnstaple Grammar School. Other choirs that 
did well were St. James, Exeter, Girls’ Friendly Society ; 
Budleigh Salterton Women’s Institute ; Uffculme Ladies’ 
Choir; and Woodbury Village Choir. A four days’ 
Festival at CLEETHORPES (July 2-5) culminated in an 
excellent display of choral singing on the Saturday. The 
leading successes were those of the William Woolley Choral 
Society (Nottingham), Scunthorpe Male-Voice Choir, and 
Cleethorpes Ladies’ Choir. In the mixed-voice contest, 
limited to Yorkshire and Lincolnshire, the best choir was 
Flottergate Choral Society, from Grimsby. Marshchapel 
swept the board in the village choral classes—male, female, 
and mixed. 

In a number of classes of this year’s Festival at 
LEAMINGTON, +the test-pieces were the same as those set 
recently at other competitions in the district. This method 
certainly increases the number of entries, but it is question- 
able whether it is good for the musical health of the 
competition movement. It often means that one competitor 
carries off the prize at festival after festival, by the accident 
of excelling in the particular type of music set. This fault 
was almost entirely absent, however, in the children’s 
section, and the standard attained in these classes is 
sufficient justification for the continuance of the Festival. 
The most beautiful choral singing came from the Malvern 
Wells Mate-Voice Choir, conducted by Mr. J. H. L. 
Gauntlett. The singing of madrigals still causes the choirs 
some anxiety, but this branch of the choral art is improving 
every year, and that many of the choirs were fairly successful 
in Morlev’s difficult ‘Ho, who comes here,’ is greatly to their 
credit. G. W. 


Choral conductors frequently ask us for advice as to the 
pronunciation of ‘wind.’ The following helpful answer, 
which appeared recently in a weekly paper, may be taken as 
authoritative, and should preserve us from further inquiries : 


‘PRONUNCIATION OF ‘‘ WIND” IN MODERN 
PorTRY.—Can you inform me if the pronunciation 
of ** wind” as ‘‘ wind” in poetry is now adhered to?— 
L. J. S., Bristol. 

* A.—Modern poets have, for the most part, given up 
the old poetical pronunciation of ‘‘ wind” as ‘* wind,” ’ 





* At a musical festival : 

‘Dry tone and unsteady intonation told against the 
singing of the —— Temperance Philharmonic.— 
Provincial Paper. 

‘We can understand the dry tone, but are a little surprised 
at the unsteady intonation.—Punch.’ 








Music in the Provinces 


ABERYSTWYTH.—The fifth Festival was held on June 
21, 22, and 23. A novelty was a Children’s Concert, 
conducted by Mr. Adrian C. Boult, this being the first full 
performance of the Welsh Symphony Orchestra. The 
programme included the ‘Clock’ Symphony, Beethoven’s 
Rondino in E flat for wind instruments, Mozart’s ‘ Serenade’ 
for strings, and Quilter’s ‘Children’s Overture.’ In the 
evening the orchestra played Brahms’s ‘ Festival’ Overture 
(the ‘Gaudeamus’ being sung), Stanford’s ‘ Irish Rhapsody,’ 
Bach’s Violin Concerto in A minor (with Mr. Hubert 
Davies as soloist), Holst’s ‘ Fugal Concerto,’ and Beethoven’s 
eighth Symphony. A choir of twenty-three voices sang 
‘ Heraclitus,’ Motets by Byrd, and two Elizabethan Madrigals. 
Sir Henry Wood was the conductor on the second day, 
when Franck’s Symphony was played. The evening 
programme included a Suite in G (Bach), arranged by Sir 
Henry Wood, and Brahms’s Violin Concerto in D, with Miss 
Sybil Eaton as soloist. Sir Walford Davies conducted a 
performance of Verdi’s ‘ Requiem.’ Another experiment was 





a Hymn Festival with the help of the Welsh Symphony 
Orchestra, conducted by Sir Walford Davies. At the final 
concert Sir Edward Elgar conducted his ‘ Enigma’ Variations 
and Violoncello Concerto, with Mr. Arthur Williams as 
soloist. Sir Walford Davies conducted the ‘New World’ 
Symphony, and the choral works, which included a Bach 
Chorale and Beethoven’s ‘Creation’s Hymn.’ A novelty 
was a song for baritone and orchestra, ‘ Admiral Death,’ by 
Dr. J. R. Heath, sung by Mr. W. R. Allen. 


BIRMINGHAM AND District.—On July 8, Mr. 
Martin Harvey, jun., assisted by Miss Denne Parker, 
Miss Myrrha Bantock, and Miss Moureen Taylor, gave a 
recital, in which the dance as a means of musical expression 
was the principal feature. Miss Denne Parker sang songs 
by Prof. Bantock, and Mr. Martin Harvey and _ his 
colleagues interpreted them in movement. Mr. Martin 
Ilarvey possesses an easy technique, and a special feature 
of his performance was his excellent facial expression. 
The scheme for the City Orchestra’s eight Symphony 
Concerts next season includes the following Symphonies : 
Elgar No. 2, Brahms No. I, Schumann No. 4, Bantock’s 
* Hebridean,’ and Bliss’s ‘Colour.’ The soloists so far engaged 
include Miss Beatrice Harrison and Miss Harriet Cohen.—— 
Mr. Cunningham’s weekly organ recitals at the Town Hall 
continue to draw large attendances. They are given at 
mid-day, and as the City Police Band, under Mr. Richard 
Wassell, has begun a series of mid-day concerts in the same 
building on Tuesdays, the resumption of Miss Marjorie 
Sotham’s Thursday concerts in September will probably 
find Birmingham supplied with three mid-day concerts 
weekly, 





BLACKPOOL,—The Blackpool Lyric Choir and the 
Amateur Symphony Orchestra gave a concert at the 
Winter Gardens on July 13 under Mr. Percy Dayman. 
MacDowell’s ‘Summer Winds’ and Walford Davies’s 
‘O England’ were among the choral pieces performed, 
and the Orchestra played Mozart’s Symphony in C (No. 36). 
——The list of vocalists to appear at the North Pier week- 
end concerts, under the direction of Mr. S. Speelman, 
includes many members of the B.N.O.C. 


EDINBURGH.—At the annual meeting of guarantors of 
the Reid Orchestra, on June 16, it was decided that the 
members of the Orchestra should form themselves into a 
self-governing body on the lines of other symphony 
orchestras, and that they should give fortnightly concerts 
in Usher Hall during the winter. 


HARLECH.—The chief event of the Festival held on 
June 26 was the performance of ‘The Apostles,’ conducted 
by Sir Edward Elgar. In the afternoon a local orchestra 
played a fantasy on Welsh airs, by Dr. Heath, who conducted 
this and the ‘Figaro’ Overture. The Welsh Symphony 
Orchestra played the ‘Magic Flute’ Overture, movements 
from Beethoven’s eighth Symphony, and Elgar’s arrangement 
of the Bach Fugue inC minor. The principal singers during 
the day were Miss Laura Evans-Williams, Miss Dilys Jones, 
Mr. Horace Stevens, Mr. T. Pickering, Mr. Allen, and 
Mr. Bryngwyn. Sir Walford Davies was conductor-in-chief. 


HoOLyYHEAD.—At the Anglesey Musical Festival on 
July 2 massed choirs and mixed professional and amateur 
orchestras performed in a high wind during an afternoon 
concert. Mr. T. Hopkin Evans conducted, and the 
programme included Dr. Dan Prothero’s ‘Salm Gobaith’ 
and the ‘ William Tell’ Overture. In the evening it was 
decided to adjourn to the Hyfrydle Chapel, and Spohr’s 
‘Last Judgment ’ was the chief work. 


LIVERPOOL.—In the course of the British Music Society’s 
Conference, an orchestral concert on June 20 was the largest 
public event. The first part was a demonstration of one 
of Messrs. Rushworth & Dreaper’s lecture-concerts for 
children, with Miss E. Allen as lecturer. The second part 
included Vaughan Williams’s ‘Old King Cole’ ballet, Elgar’s 
‘Wand of Youth,’ Herbert Howells’s ‘ Puck’s Minuet,’ and 
works by Delius and Holst. Mr. Gordon Stutely con- 
ducted. A chamber concert given earlier in the same day 
consisted of works by the Liverpool Centre Composers’ 
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Group, and included Douglas Miller’s Pianoforte 
Concerto, Frederick Morrison’s Pianoforte Trio, Ernest 
Lodge’s Violin Sonata, and groups of songs by Norman 
Peterkin and Frederick Nicholls. ——The closing event of 
the Conference was a concert given by amateurs on June 25 
in the David Lewis Hostel. The Amateur Orchestra, 
conducted by Mr. Gordon E. Stutely, played ‘ The Master- 
singers ’ Overture, the Prelude to Act 3 of ‘ Lohengrin,’ and 
the English ballet, ‘Old King Cole,’ by Vaughan Williams, 
the last-named in collaboration with the boys of Liverpool 
College. 

MANCHESTER AND DistrIct.—The annual meeting of 
the Hallé Society, presided over for the last time by 
Mr. Gustav Behrens, brought to light more interesting 
matters than are usual on such occasions. The increased 
number of string players had raised the strength of the 
Orchestra to eighty-six, and the past season had abundantly 
justified such an increase. 
secured by the Orchestra outside Manchester had grown to 
seventy. On October 28, and November I! and 25, the Hallé 
band was to play in London at Queen’s Hall, after an interval 
of many years. During the coming season at Manchester 
ten of the twenty Hallé concerts were to be broadcast, 
the Executive rightly judging that ‘listeners-in’ would soon 
want to hear the band at closer quarters, and so far from 
diminishing audiences it was highly probable that they would 
thereby be increased. The concert given by the Orchestra 
last December to thirty-two hundred school-children and 
their attendants had been such an outstanding success that 
arrangements for another were well in hand, the Orchestra 
again giving its services. Then six orchestral concerts— 
altogether outside the normal Manchester subscription 
series—were to be given next winter in Free Trade Hall 
under the egis of the Manchester City Council, a proportion 
of seats being reserved for children. One of the large 
boxes in Free Trade Hall is to be reserved for blind musicians 
from the Manchester Blind Home at Old Trafford 
all through next season. The increased expenditure on 
the larger number of players and extra rehearsals had 
resulted in a net loss on the year of £258, reduced to a 
negligible sum by the amount brought forward from the season 
1922-23. Long-service badges were now to be worn by 
players whose services with the band had exceeded twenty 
years’ duration. No fewer than sixteen of the present band 
had services ranging from twenty to forty years to their 
credit. Not only are the artistic sides of this organization 
well thought out, but the humanitarian aspect is not lost 
sight of. Richter initiated the Orchestra Pension Fund. 
To-day it numbers seventy-two paying members, accumulated 
investments amount to £14,377, and twelve pensioners are 
drawing annually £300, or roughly 10s. per week each. In 
addition the Orchestra has a Sick Fund, contributed to and 
administered by its own members, and the Executive 
has voted this year £50 to the Fund. Beyond these, 
is the Hallé Sick and Benevolent Fund, formed by 
voluntary gifts, and administered by the Executive, intended 
to meet cases of emergency and distress on the part of 
players or their dependents ; this Fund to-day stands at £ 463. 
The only public opportunity afforded to concert-goers for 
sharing in these schemes is in connection with the annual 
Pension Fund Concert, when all concerned in the perform- 
ance give their services, the net proceeds going to swell 
the Pension Fund; the surplus on the concert in 
March last was £209. It is announced that Dr. Thomas 
Keighley will again lecture in advance of the concerts on 
any new music to be heard ; and that the choral concerts will 
be Berlioz’s ‘ Faust ’ (given ‘ according to the directions of the 
composer’), ‘Gerontius,’ ‘The Messiah,’ and Bach’s B minor 
Mass, which is to become an annual performance. On this 
aspect of the Society’s affairs, it may be remarked that the 
*St. Matthew’ Passion deserves at least as much attention as 
the Mass, which will be given next March for the fourth 
consecutive year. The main features of the orchestral scheme 
for next season are (a) four purely orchestral concerts; (4) the 
performance of all the Brahms Symphonies, of which 


Mr. Hamilton Harty has shown himself an uncom- 
monly good interpreter. These come on October 16, 
December 4, January 29, and March 19. _ Elgar’s 


A flat, César Franck’s D minor, Tchaikovsky’s No. 5, 
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Nos. 5 and 8, along with Harty’s ‘ Irish,’ complete the 
symphonic aspect of the season. Strauss’s ‘ Zarathustra’ 
and d’Indy’s ‘Istar’ are the two most notable 
works outside the Symphonies, so far as the season’s work 
has been disclosed. Among visiting soloists are 
Cortot, Casals, Joan Manen, Suggia, Moiseiwitsch, Jelly 
d’Aranyi, and Murdoch, and three leaders of the Orchestra 
in Catterall, Twelvetrees, and Mortimer also figure as soloists, 
It was Mr. Gustav Behrens, the retiring chairman, 
who, along with the late E, J. Broadfield, shouldered the 
burden on Hallé’s death in 1895. They were determined 
that Hallé’s high ideals should be maintained, and that the 
Hallé Orchestra should not just pass over to an impresario, 
Some measure of their accomplishment under Cowen, 
Richter, Balling, Beecham, and Harty, may be gained from 
j ee earlier part of these notes. Mr. Behrens, in retiring 
|from the chairmanship (in which he succeeded to Mr. 
Broadfield), continues his services on the Executive, and is 
followed by another of Manchester’s leading merchants, Mr, 
E. W. Gromme. The Catterall Quartet early next year 
makes its first Continental trip, visiting, amongst other 
cities, Cracow, Warsaw, Lodz, and Berlin. At one of the 
London Hallé Orchestra’s concerts, Catterall is to play the 
Brahms Violin Concerto.——The Tuesday Mid-day Concerts 
have at last won through to a definite and assured position, 
consolidated artistically and financially. Naturally there is 
much satisfaction to be derived from such a harvest, wrung 
from a field so rough, untilled, and unpromising. The 
only drawback to its increasing usefulness is the absence of 
any fixed concert-hall—its peregrinations last winter causing 
confusion. This difficulty awaits solution. 





OXxFORD.—On June I5, at the choral singing on the stair. 
case at Christ Church, the polyphonic period was represented 
by Weelkes’s ‘ Gloria in excelsis,’ Gibbons’s ‘ Hosanna to the 
Son of David,’ Byrd’s ‘ Agnus Dei,’ and Henry VIIIth’s 
*O Lord, the Maker of all thing,’ and the line was con- 
tinued with the two Wesleys (‘ Exultate Deo’ and ‘Thou 
wilt keep him in perfect peace’) and Stanford (‘O living 
will’), In two hymns (‘ O Strength and Stay’ and ‘ Round 
me falls the night’) chorales of the Reformation period 
were used with harmonies and descants, these being taken 
from the sets which Drs. Harris and Ley are editing. — 
On June 22 the Elizabethan Singers sang in the Playhouse, 
additions to their répertoire being ‘ Lure, falconers 
| (Benet), “Oh, can ye sew cushions’ (Bantock), ‘When 
Allen-a-dale’ (Pearsall), Byrd’s ‘Lullaby’ and ‘Cradle 
Song,’ and Dr. Walker’s cycle of five songs from ‘ England’: 
Helicon,’——lIfiley Choral Society, having received 4 
number of singers from the city, appeared for the first time 
on June 25 as the Oxford Harmonic Society, and sang Holst’s 
“I vow to thee, my country,’ Parry’s ‘Pied Piper o 
Hamelin,’ Bantock’s ‘Oh, can ye sew cushions,’ and 
Besly’s arrangement of ‘Shenandoah.’ The orchestral 
works included Haydn’s Symphony in C, Mozart’s ‘ Eine 
kleine nacht-musik,’ and Grainger’s * Mock Morris.’ 





IRELAND 


After a suspension of four years, the Limerick Choral 
Festival held a most successful meeting on June 29, when 
an appropriate sermon was preached by the Lord Bishop 
of Cashel. The choirs were conducted by the veteran 
organist of Limerick Cathedral, Mr. Frank Muspratt, whe 
is now in his fortieth year of office. 


On July 8, an Irish branch of the Gervase Elwes Fund 
for Musicians was formed to help cases of sickness ot 
poverty, to assist individuals to equip themselves for 4 
musical career, and in general to co-operate in any move- 
ment that will further the cause of music. 


Dr. Annie W. Patterson has been appointed Lecturer in 
Irish Music in University College, Cork, an appointment 
that has given great satisfaction. 


The first public performance of the Irish Army Band 
(No. 1), conducted by Col. Fritz Brase, at Phoenix Park, 
Dublin, on July 13, was much appreciated by an enormous 
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Musical Wotes from Hbroad 


VIENNA 
BITTNER’s ‘DAS ROSENGARTLEIN’ 

An operatic premiere at the Staatsoper exactly three days 
prior to the closing of the house forthe summer! Such was 
the unprecedented fate which fell to Julius Bittner’s romantic 
opera ‘Das Rosengirtlein.’ Bittner’s position is unique 
among the operatic composers of Austria and Germany. 
Public valuation of his work ranges from utter condemnation 
to the enthusiastic approval of those who see in him the 
coming re-creator of the romantic opera which has all but 
disappeared since the days of Weber, Marschner, and 
Lortzing. Indeed, Bittner seems to dream of a 
renaissance of ‘ popular opera,’ or ‘ Volksoper,’ in the best 
sense of the term, and his operas (in which he acts as his 
own very poetic and ingenious librettist) have much in the 
way of popular appeal. The book of ‘Das Rosengirtlein’ 
is based upon an old Austrian legend of the Aggstein, a 
hill near Vienna. Unhappily Bittner defeats his purpose 
of providing an example of ‘ Volksoper.? He weights his 
simple story with an unnecessary psychological ballast ; 
and his music, convincing and beautiful as it is in the 
lyric and lighter passages, becomes in its dramatic 
situations only a reproduction of Wagnerian Musikdrama. 
Bittner’s melodies are sincere and pleasing where he relies 
on his own resources, but too frequently they pay homage 
to heterogeneous Italian cav¢adz/e in the more passionate 
and exalted utterances. The orchestral and harmonic 
treatment is simple and direct, sometimes too much so 
when the instrumental background is provided solely by 
sequences and by rather obvious triplets in the wind 
instruments. A certain monotony prompted by the rather 
simple rhythmical structure of the score is relieved by the 
rich colouring of the music given to Fatime, the Arabian 
courtesan. The composer introduces some ancient Church 
hymns to suggest the purity of Hroswitha, the heroine. 
The performance, under Karl Alwin, was very creditable, 
though never brilliant. 

SCHONBERG’S NEW WORK 

The first performance of Arnold Schiinberg’s ‘Serenade’ 
took place in the house of Dr. Norbert Schwarzmann, a 
local Mecaenas, before an audience which, although 
numbering over two hundred people, included almost 
solely leaders of Vienna’s intellectual life — musicians, 
artists, and scientists. Those who, like the writer, were 
privileged to attend this performance and a few of the 
rehearsals, gained an insight into the workings of Schénberg’s 
very idealistic mind, whose creative faculties sought to 
explore new and, for the composer, unusual ends. The 
slogan of ‘unsentimentalism’ so long given out—not by 
Schonberg himself, perhaps, but by his authorized followers 
and disciples—is apparently a thing of the past. Indeed, 
the new ‘Serenade,’ in parts at least, contains some 
beautiful and melodic music. Some ‘atonalism’ remains, 
but it is ‘tonality’ applied in a free and masterly manner. 
The striking feature of this new work of Schénberg’s is the 
return to ‘form’ which had been foreshadowed in his recent 
pianoforte compositions. The ‘Serenade’ is in seven move- 
ments—March, Minuet with Trio, Variations, Sonnet (after 
Petrarca) for a bass voice, Dance Scene, Song without 
Words, and Finale—and is scored for violin, viola, 
violoncello, clarinet, bass clarinet, mandolin, and guitar. 
The manner in which Schénberg treats the last two 
instruments, so unusual in a chamber music ensemble, is 
ingenious: they are frequently employed so as to replace 
the percussion, and lend a fascinating colour to the piece 
throughout. The ‘Song without Words,’ with its note of 
unrestrained and freely-flowing sentiment, is one of the 
great surprises of the work. Another unusual feature is a 
new element of humour which speaks from the Dance Scene 
with its charming Zdnd/er rhythm—indeed, a spirit of 
humour and optimism permeates the entire ‘ Serenade.’ 

INTERESTING SOLOISTS 
_ The unprecedented feat of filling Vienna’s largest halls 
six times within three weeks in the midst of the hot season 
was achieved by Bronislaw Huberman, whose vogue at 





Vienna is supreme since the days when he, then a child 
prodigy, was ‘discovered’ here. (This season’s output of 
musical child prodigies has again been unusually large.) The 
pianists of the season have included Alfred Cortdt, 
Frederic Lamond, Wilhelm Backhaus, and E. Robert 
Schmitz, a French-American. In the vocal field, Pasquale 
Amato, the famous Italian baritone, impressed more by his 
emotional intensity than by his already impaired vocal 
powers; Helen and Blanche Hodnett, American singers, 
displayed very good vocal balance in their duet singing ; 
and Frieda Klink, a recitalist from overseas, showed a 
beautiful contralto voice. 

Dr. Ernst Kunwald, a Viennese conductor for many 
years prominent in American musical affairs, returned to 
his native city for an authoritative performance of 
Schumann’s E flat Symphony. Dirk Foch, a Dutch 
conductor, made an auspicious débiit, which resulted in his 
appointment as permanent conductor of the Konzertverein 
series (an honour never before bestowed upon a foreigner) 
in succession to Ferdinand Lowe. Hugo Knepler, Vienna’s 
most prominent concert-manager, acquitted himself with 
great credit as conductor of Schubert’s ‘Unfinished’ 
Symphony. 


CZECH OPERA IN THE VERNACULAR 


The summer season brought Vienna her first experience 
of Czech opera in the vernacular, through the performances 
of the Olmiitz Opera Company. The high standard of 
these productions, musically, histrionically, and scenically, 
furnished evidence of the deserved esteem in which Czech 
opera is held in its native country, and was all the more 
surprising in view of the fact that Olmiitz, where the 
Company has its permanent home, is a small Moravian city 
of less than thirty thousand inhabitants. Yet this little 
community maintains an operatic Company which held its 
own even before the critical metropolitan public of Vienna, 
and large audiences assembled to hear the performances. 
These comprised a complete cycle of Smetana’s operas, 
Dvorak’s romantic opera ‘Rusalka’ and ‘The Devil and 
Kate,’ besides ‘The Dogheaders’ (* Psohlavci’), a patriotic 
and distinctly anti-Austrian opera by Karel Kovarovic, 
which nevertheless was played before enthusiastic Viennese 
audiences. 

THE MUNICIPAL MUSIC FESTIVAL 

Great preparations are now being made for the four 
weeks’ Municipal Music Festival which will open on 
September 20. The schedule of the Festival includes a 
large number of premiéres, such as the first production of 
Schénberg’s music-drama ‘ Die gliickliche Hand’; his new 
Quintet for wind instruments; chamber music ; novelties 
by Anton Webern, Alban Berg, Paul A. Pisk, Egon Wellesz, 
and other young Viennese composers; Erich W. Korngold’s 
new Pianoforte Concerto, composed for and to be played 
by Paul Wittgenstein, the one-armed pianist; the first 
performance of Gustav Mahler’s posthumous Symphony 
No. 10, and other important works. The Staatsoper will 
contribute Bittner’s ‘Das Rosengirtlein,’ a complete and 
newly-staged Mozart cycle ; the first production anywhere of 
‘The Ruins of Athens,’ a ballet based on Beethoven 
melodies, for which Richard Strauss has written the 
connecting music, after a book by Hofmannsthal; a 
performance of Moliére’s ‘ Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme’ with 
Richard Strauss’s music (the original version of ‘ Ariadne 
auf Naxos’), and Hugo Wolf’s ‘ Der Corregidor.’ 

PauL BECHERT. 





Obituary 











We regret to record the following deaths : 

FREDERICK NIECKS, at Edinburgh, on June 24. He 
was born on February 3, 1845, at Diisseldorf, where his 
father was Kapellmeister. He began his career as a 
violinist, playing a concerto in public when thirteen years 
old. TIll-health, however, compelled him to abandon 
concert work a few years later. In 1868 he responded to 
an invitation from Mr. (now Sir) Alexander Mackenzie, and 
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came to Scotland, where he held an organistship (Dumfries) 
and worked as a teacher and chamber music player. A 
strong literary bent, and a good command of English, soon 
led him to musical journalism, and he became a frequent 
and valued contributor to the Musical Times and Monthly 
Musical Record. In 1891 he was elected to the Reid Chair 
of Music at Edinburgh University. Here he organized a 
comprehensive scheme of musical education, obtained the 
admission of women students, and arranged for an elaborate 
scheme of chamber music concerts. His long and valuable 
occupancy of the Reid Chair ended in 1914, when he 
retired. His most recent literary work consisted of a series 
of articles in the A/onthly Musical Record on Schumann, 
concerned mainly with the biographical side, and containing 
a great amount of information not hitherto accessible to 
the general reader. His ‘Life of Chopin’ has long 
been a standard work, and his ‘Programme Music’ was 
probably the first systematic and comprehensive treatment 
of the subject, and will always be valued for its matter, 
even by those who cannot accept the author’s conclusions 
in general. 


FRANCOL CLEMENT THEODORE Dvpots, at Paris, 
on June 11, He was born at Rosney on August 24, 1837, 
and at the age of sixteen entered the Paris Conservatory, 
where he gained, among many awards, the Grand Prix de 
Rome. In 1866 he was appointed Maitre de Chapelle at 
St. Clotilde. Later he held a similar post at the Madeleine, 
where he succeeded Saint-Saéns as organist in 1877. 
Dubois was professor of harmony and composition at the 
Conservatoire for many years, and followed Ambroise 
Thomas as director in 1896, Although he was a prolific 
composer in many departments, English familiarity with 
his work is almost confined to his organ music. Much of 
this had—and, indeed, still has—a wide vogue, thanks to 
its attractive character and sound musicianship. 


JaAMEs Davip WHEELER, at the age of sixty-eight. 
He was organist of St. Luke’s, Old Street, E.C., for 
nearly forty years, and followed Dr. C. W. Pearce, the 
successor of Henry Smart; honorary organist for a 
considerable period of the Barnet and District Church 
Choral Union; and one of the founders of the Northwood 
Choral Society. 


WEBSTER MILLAR, on June 22. He was born in 
1874, at Manchester, and received his early training at 
the Royal Manchester College of Music. After further 
study with Maurel, he made his first important appearance 
under Richter in the B minor Mass. He took a prominent 
part in the Beecham Opera Company’s performances, and 
was a popular figure on the concert platform, the stage, and 
at Festivals. 





Huswers to Correspondents 





Questions must be of general musical interest. They must 
be stated simply and briefly, and if several are sent, each 
must be written on a separate slip. We cannot undertake to 


rep y by post. 


S. W. G. T. asks whether, in chanting the Psalms, the 
final ‘ed’ is usually sung as a separate syllable. 

A.—There is no rule on the subject, but our own view is 
in favour of such a treatment, on the ground of fitness and 
dignity. Onreferring to the Preface of the ‘ New Cathedral 
Psalter’ we find it stated that ‘the Musical Editors share 
the feelings of the Literary Editors that, as far as possible, 
it should be treated as a separate syllable.’ We do not 
know which practice is the more usual. Our impression 
is that the present-day feeling is more and more in favour 


of the N.C.P. method, though singers of the last generation | 


took the opposite line. 


R. W. D.—It is impossible to recommend songs on the 
slight guidance your letter contains. We know nothing of 


your voice and capabilities, beyond the fact that you are a 
young tenor and ‘cannot sing sentimental songs’ (which is 
almost a contradiction in terms). Consult our review 
columns and advertisement pages; go to a good music. 
seller and explain your needs ; and when next in London 
call at the principal music publishers and browse around, 


S. E.—Try Kappey’s ‘ Tutor for Trombone.’ Kappey is 
also, we believe, author of similar works for other brass 
instruments. Messrs. Boosey are the publishers. 


A. W. W.—Play the E flat on the second beat of the bar, 
as printed. 


Guipa.—(I.) In the example from the Bach Gavotte, 
your interpretation of the trill is in accordance with the 
foot-note of the edition. (2.) It will be correct to raise the 
hands between the chords in the Schumann example. 


ARGUMENT.—The letters ‘G. P.’ in the example you 
send are the initials of ‘General Pause,’ and signify a 
silence, or hold-up, of the whole orchestra at that point. 


G. K. B.—(1.) Send the violin to Messrs. W. E. Hill & 
Sons, 140, New Bond Street, W.1. (2.) For strings for 
use on board ship in the East, where damp heat is a 
difficulty, try wire or silk for the E (preferably wire) ; for 
the other strings you cannot do better than use the best gut, 


Grapus.—(I.) We cannot spare space in which to tell 
you ‘how to teach and explain breathing to a pupil who 
knows nothing about it.’ Moreover, a little demonstration 
is worth a column of print. (2.) A comma does not 
necessarily signify a break. Its effect is to throw a slight 
emphasis on the accented syllable last met with. But a 
comma provides a convenient spot at which a breath may 
be taken if necessary. We do not know the pace of the 
example you quote, but if it is fairly fast (as it appears to 
be), we should stop at neither of the four commas. 


F. D. M.—For study of the higher positions take Sevcik’s 
‘Violin Method for Beginners,’ Op. 6, parts 6 and 7 ; for 
more advanced, Op. 7, part 2; for advanced, Op. I, parts 
2 and 3. 


X. Y. Z.—(1.) A ‘mute’ violin can be used with 
advantage, especially in regard to work for the left hand, 
but be sure that the ‘ mute’ one is exactly the same size as 
your regular fiddle. If you want to have the advantages of 
a ‘ mute’ instrument without going to the expense of one, 
stuff a handkerchief in the ‘7’ holes of your violin. It 
will be practically silent. (2.) For orchestral drumming 
take Kappey’s ‘Tutor’ (Boosey, 45.). 


W. A. S.—Mozart’s Pianoforte Concertos,  Liszt’s 
Hungarian Fantasia, and Chopin’s Polish Fantasia can all 
be obtained from Novello. 


W. J. G., ‘ Mesmer,’ X. B., and others write, all asking 
pretty much the same questions. All have composed some- 
thing—a waltz, song, or what-not ; how do they copyright 
the bantling, and what will the operation cost? Can we tell 
them of a reliable publisher? (their italics); would it be 
safe to send the precious manuscript to a publisher before 
it is copyrighted ? and so on. 


A.—First, there is no mystery about the matter. You 
| simply send your manuscript to the publisher who deals 
with that particular kind of work, and await the result. 
If he declines it, send it to another publisher, and so on, 
till you have gone through the list. If the work is still on 
your hands, you may reasonably begin to doubt whether 
}it is as good as you thought it was. The copyright 
| and other rights (mechanical reproduction, &c.) remain 
yours until you dispose of them. Prior to the Copyright 
| Act of I9I1I copyright was effected by the act of publication. 
| To-day, the moment you have created a work it is at once 
| copyright automatically, so to speak. You need not be 
|afraid to send your manuscript to a publisher. He is 
| more likely to be an honest man than a rogue, and if he 
were the latter, he would find something better worth 
stealing than the ideas of unknown composers. The only 
warning we think necessary is this: have nothing to do with 
}a publisher who offers to bring out your work and give you 
la stock of copies, if you pay him to do so. The fairest 
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system, and the one usually adopted, is that in which the 
composer receives a royalty, either on all copies, or on 
all copies after an agreed number have been sold. 
If the work fails, both parties share the Joss : the 
composer loses his labour, the publisher his cost of 
production. If it is a success, both go on sharing the 
results. 

Many correspondents kindly write to say that the title 
of the song opening ‘Let thy gold be cast in the 
furnace’ is ‘ Cleansing Fires.’ The words are by Adelaide 
Anne Procter, the music by Virginia Gabriel. The song was 
published by Hutchings & Romer. A later setting has been 
made by Cowen, for female voice duet. 
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LETCHER, PERCY E.—‘‘Song of Apple Trees.” 

Four-part Song. (No. 978, Zhe Musical Times.) 2d. 

? ERMAN, EDWARD.—‘‘My bonnie lass she 

J smileth.” Arranged as a Trio by the Composer. 
(No. 492, Novello’s Octavo Edition of Trios.) 4d. 


ULBERT, H. H.—‘‘ Breathing for Voice Production.” 
Re-written and brought up to date. (No. 63, 
Novello’s Music Primers.) 3s. Paper boards, 4s. 


ALESTRINA.—“ Adoramus Te.” Motet. Edited with 


English Words by C. Hylton Stewart. (No. 249, 
Novello’s Short Anthems.) 2d. 

ARRY, C. H. H.—‘* Dear Lord and Father of 

Mankind.” Hymn. (No. I121, Novello’s Parish 


Choir Book.) 13d. 


ANDOLPH, GRANVILLE.—“A Song of 
Autumn.” Part-Song or Quartet for Male Voices. 
3d. 
ICHARDSON, A. D.—Baronial March. For Organ. 
2s. 6d. 


ICHARDSON, MARION.—‘“* Near 
Song. For Contralto or Baritone. 2s. 


USSELL, F. G.—‘‘ Roses in December.” 
Song. For Contralto or Baritone. 2s. 


CHOOL MUSIC REVIEW, No. 386, contains the 


and Far.” 


Sacred 


following music in both notations,—‘‘ Fisher- 
Maiden’s Lullaby.” Unicon Song. Robert T. White. 
** Acorn Tea.” Unison Song. Alec Rowley. 


Traditional Nursery Rhymes. 2d. 


CHOOL SONGS. Published in two forms. 4. Voice 

Parts in Staff and Tonic Sol-fa Notations, with Piano- 

forte Accompaniment (8vo). 4. Voice Parts only, in 
Tonic Sol-fa Notation. A. B. 


** Gossamer Threads.” Unison 
Song. ALEC ROWLEY 2d. — 


“*A Fairy Wing.” 


No. 1379. 


Unison Song. 
ALEC RoWLEY 2d. — 


No, 1381, 


Arranged as a Trio. 


~*ILAS, E.—‘‘ Song for Spring.” 
Novello’s Octavo 


(unaccompanied). (No. 491, 
Edition of Trios.) 3d. 


or SOL-FA SERIES: 


No. 2451. ‘*Zut! zut! zut.” Part-SongforT.T.B. RB. 
EDWARD ELGAR 3d. 
Part-Song for 


“The Wanderer. ” 


T.T.B.B. EDWARD ELGAR 3d, 
No. 2453. ‘‘ How beauteous are their feet.” 
Anthem. C. V. STANFORD 2d. 


EBER, C. M. Von.—‘‘ Softly sighing.” Recitative 


and Air. From ‘“‘ Der Freischiitz.” 2s. 


JEELKES, THOMAS.—‘“‘O care, thou wilt dispatch 
W me.” Madrigal for Five Voices. Edited by 
H. Etutiort Butron. (No, 104, ‘* The Oriana.”) 6d. 


JILLIAMS, Cc. LEE.—‘‘He is a Father of the 
\U fatherless.” 


(No. 1133, Novello’s Octavo 
Anthems.) 4d. pa | 
REDUCED PRICE. 
OVELLO’S School Songs, Book I88. Popular 


Christmas Carols. Arranged for Two-part singing 
by W. G. McNaucutT, 8d. 


Continued on page 752. 
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By T. MEE PATTISON, 


Tenor or Treble Solo and Two Choruses. 
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| 
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THE H. W. GRAY CO., NEW YORK. 
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A COLLECTION OF SUITABLE MUSIC FOR CHILDREN’S FESTIVALS WHICH IS 
SO ARRANGED THAT IT MAY BE PERFORMED WITH OR WITHOUT ACTIONS. 


‘SHE STANDS A THOUSAND-WINTERED TREE” 
“AN EMPIRE SONG’ 


M ED LEYS 


PERCY E. FLE TCHER. 


(Pric—E ONE SHILLING.) 
Vocal Parts (Staff and Tonic Sol-fa Notations combined), Sixpence. 
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To ALFRED B. CHOAT, A.R.C. O., and the Members of the Penge and District Choral Society 


LADY, LAY THOSE FROWNS ASIDE 


MADRIGAL FOR MIXED VOICES 
WORDS ANON. (1843) 


MUSIC BY 


ERNEST HALSEY 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limirep; New York: THE H. W. GRAY CO., Sore AcenTs For THE U.S.A. 
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